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CHAPTER 1. 

THE CONSPIRACY AND REVOLUTION OP THE 
16TH OP APRIL. 

^larm occasioned by the Blanqui manifesto, and fears of an approach- 
ing convulsion — Conspiracy of the Ultras — ^New monster meeting 
* in the Champ de Mars — The monster procession of the working 
' classes — Fears and conflicting counsels of the moderate members of 
; the government— The national guards at last summoned, with the 
garde mobile — Demonstration of the national guards — Revolutionary 
scenes on the quays and the Place dc Pllotel de Ville — Angry feel- 
ing between parties — Scenes on the Boulevards — The cry raised 
against the Communists — Divisions of opinion among the working 
classes — Attack upon the house of Cabet, the communist — Troubled 
state of the public mind — Continued fears of the government — Tu- 
multuous state of the city — Arrests and counter-arrests — Caussidiere 
and Sobrier again appear upon the scene — The confusion increases. 

Citizen Blanqui, when in his manifesto of 
defiance, addressed to the moderate party in the 
Provisional Government, he declared that “the 
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gauntlet was thrown 4own, and the death-struggle 
at hand,” was fully prepared to follow up this vague 
menace, and to translate word into deed by a coup 
de main. He had temporised with the Provisional 
Government to the last, in the hopes of being 
admitted to his share of place and power ; he had 
even transmitted to its members revelations of the 
schemes of the ultra party for its dissolution ; but, 
disappointed in the results of all his underhand 
dealings, he now combined with the leaders of the 
other ultra clubs, to forward the designs of the 
ultra minority of the government, in attempting 
the overthrow of the moderate majority — hoping, in 
the suceess of this new revolution, to find his own 
share of those splintered morsels of power, which 
so many hands in republican France were stretched 
forth to seize. From the moment o£ the appear- 
ance of the Blanqui manifesto, the whole city was 
in a state of subdued ferment. It was soon well 
known that a conspiracy was on foot for the over- 
throw of the government, or rather for its re-model- 
ling, by the exclusion of the moderate members, 
and the admixture of such men as Barbas, Blan- 
qui, Sobrier, and Cabet, the chiefs among the people 
of the ultra-democratic principles and socialist doc- 
trines, along with those already in power. Messieurs 
Ledru-Rollin, Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert, — 
if conspiracy can be called this attempt of a party 
to seize, by means of a new convulsion and a coup 
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de main^ the reins of tha#power which a less 
violent party had seized by means of a prior con- 
vulsion, and by a surprise of the whole nation, but 
just before, and thus only to imitate the example 
set before them — if conspiracy can be called the 
avowal of such designs, so openly expressed in the 
face of all Paris that no one who had his eyes and 
ears at his free service could doubt of the results 
about to ensue. Against the legitimacy of the 
designs of the ultra party, according to the new 
theories of “ legitimacy of revolution,” it has still 
to bo objected, however, that the sense of the majo- 
rity of the country, and even the sense of the far 
greater majority of revolutionaiy Paris itself, was 
notably and notoriously against the accession of a 
party whose principles were dreaded and abhorred, 
— although the same objection, by the way, might 
have been made to the legitimate possession of the 
government by those who held its reins, and to the 
legitimacy of the republic itself. 

Whatever the name to be given, however, to the 
designs, and the coming subversive attempt of the 
ultra party — ^be it conspiracy, or party struggle, or 
revolution, or no matter what, when all ancient 
terms, and feelings, and principles, and opinions, 
had been already so utterly revolutionised in their 
meanings by the doctrine of the revolutionising 
right of the sovereign will of the people, and when 
every tumultuous demonstration of a large mob, no 
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matter how organiseilj had been accepted as legi- 
timate proof of that sovereign will — ^whatever the 
disputed title, and tlie disputed right, it was very 
.clear, during the days preceding Sunday the 16th 
of April, that a violent collision between the mode- 
rate and ultra parties was imminent. The time 
also was arrived for a new revolution : in revolu- 
tionary Paris, a revolution once a month was the 
least that could be expected. The 16th and 17th 
of March had witnessed the revolution which over- 
threw the power and the prestige of the national 
guards, and gave evidence of the force of the ultra 
party, and the army of mob to be roused at its 
beck ; the Ides of A pril had now arrived ; the 15th 
May was still in the womb of a revolutionising 
future ; and dark fate had still the outbreak of June 
in store. No ! a revolution once a-month was the 
least that could be expected, in a state of things in 
which constant revolution was naturally to be con- 
sidered as the normal state of a revolutionary 
government. Various reports, then, were current 
in Paris as to the approaching collision ; they cir- 
culated from mouth to pouth. A new monster 
manifestation was announced in favour of a further 
adjournment of the general elections, and against 
the admission of the military into the city, upon 
the occasion of the great fete of fraternisation 
between all the several bodies of the nation, civil 
or military, which had been announced as shortly 
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about to take place, with tlfee republican typical 
and emblematic pomp and effusion of sentiment. 
The pretext for the movement did not matter 
much ; under the circumstances, one outcry was as 
good as another to rouse a demonstration, which 
might be swelled to an insurrection, and serve 
the purposes of revolution : what were not after- 
wards the vain cries, put forward more or less 
vainly, to servo as a pretext, and to aid a purpose ? 

It soon became generally known that, on that same 
Sunday, another monster meeting of the working 
classes, and of the organised bands of the ateliers 
nationaux^ was to be held upon the Champ de Mars, 
and that this assemblage, whatever the protestation 
and the denial, had been instigated by two members 
of the government, Messrs Louis Blanc and Albert, 
the newly self-appointed friends, allies, and chiefs, 
of these same working classes. They had openly 
convoked a meeting of their acolytes of the Lux- 
embourg, in the great arena of the Hippodrome, 
just without the barriers of Paris, and close at 
hand to combine with any movement of the monster 
demonstration in the Champ de Mars. How far 
Ledru-Kollin, as well-known chief of the ultra 
party in the govemrnent, was the aider and abettor 
of his popular colleagues in their designs, remained 
alone a matter of doubt and speculation ; he was 
supposed, at that time, to waver between the in- 
fluence of the temporising conciliation-policy of 
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Lamartine, and the desire of a furtherance of his 
own more ultra-democratic views by the overthrow 
of his moderate colleagues. At all events, the in- 
tention of the ultra party in the clubs to profit by 
the movement of this manifestation, in order to dis- 
solve by a coup de main and by force if necessary, 
the existing government of the Hotel de Ville, and 
secure their own advent to power, was never 
doubted. It was rumoured abroad, on the evening 
of Saturday, that it was the intention of the mem- 
bers of the majority of the government to retreat 
to the Palace of the Tuileries, and there fortify their 
position against the invasion and attack of the ultra 
party. In truth, they were in a state of consterna- 
tion, and knew not on whom or on what to rely, 
in order to maintain, and preserve from the grasp 
of a new revolution, that power which they had 
profited by another revolution to snatch into their 
own. The alarm was general, — in the government 
for itself — in the public, from the combined fear 
of fresh convulsions and of the success of a 
party that threatened destruetion to all property, 
and perhaps a renewal of the scenes of the fatal 
“ ’ 93 .” 

Sueh was the state of things on the morning of 
Sunday, the 16 th April. By the hour of noon, the 
vast arena of the Champ de Mars, the great theatre 
of so many revolutionary scenes in the past and 
the present, exhibited once more one of its mighty 
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scenes of popular commotion. The aspect of the 
fermenting crowd assembled on that plain was of 
that exciting and imposing nature which every 
vast conglomeration of agitated men cannot fail to 
produce. Delegates of all the trades and guilds in 
Paris were assembled, and again to the amount of 
a monstrous army ; the broken and wallowing 
masses filled the greater part of the space even of 
that immense arena. Banners were raised aloft at 
confused and irregular points about the plain, dotting 
the air with bright patches of colour, and waving 
in every direction over the troubled masses of heads. 
Here and there thick encircling knots were formed 
in denser masses; and in them forms of haranguing 
and gesticulating men were seen raised above the 
crowd. Shouts of acclamation, and promises and 
threats, issued in heavy bursts of roaring sound 
from the mouths of their encircling auditors. The 
high sloping banks, which line two sides of the 
huge oblong plain, and which had been removed to 
a gi'cater distance from the centre by the public 
labourers, in preparation for those brilliant fetes 
with which the glorious republic was in future to 
do homage to its own future glories, were covered 
also with similar confused knots, or with those 
myriads of curious spectators who never fail, on 
any occasion of popular commotion, to hurry to 
the “ show,” in excitable, and sight-loving Paris. 
Lines of agitated forms and moving heads occu- 
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pied the sloping sides of this species of oblong 
amphitheatre. Among the various pretexts put for- 
ward among the people for the assemblage of this 
monster demonstration, it was difficult to ascertain 
the real' cause; or rather it became more and more 
clear that all were really mere pretexts ! One of the 
ostensible objects appeared to be the election, from 
among the working classes, of fourteen officers, left 
for their own selection upon new republican prin- 
ciple, in the staff of the national guards. Other 
motives, however, were also assigned — such as the 
choice of candidates among the people themselves, 
for representatives to be proposed in the general 
elections; or various deputations to the government, 
upon various matters connected with the endless 
affair of the “ organisation of labour.” Among all 
these confused explanations of the movement, none 
wore the stamp of the real truth ; such reasons were 
given only to the uninitiated among the mighty 
mass of men. Perhaps, after all, the greater part 
of the meeting had no other objects in view, and 
were to be made the instrument of the designing 
acolytes of the clubs. They were perhaps merely 
to be led up to the scene of action, there truly^ to 
combine in the genuine movement, and to be em- 
ployed to overawe, and crush, and sweep away in 
one tumultuous uproar, the members of the govern- 
ment, obnoxious to the so-called popular party. They 
were perhaps to be only the dupes, as afterwards, 
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underanotherform, and with another popular outcry, 
so many of the deluded people were the dupes again. 
It may bo that the intrigues of the ultra party had 
been openly avowed only to the chosen few, or 
comparative few. Wlien sufficient agitation was 
supposed to have been communicated to the fer- 
menting and excited crowd, the monster-march 
had to be directed towards the point of attack — 
the Il6tel de Ville. Chiefs marshalled the bands, 
with well-organised system of command, into that 
regular marching order which practice now com- 
municated to the people’s movements: no army 
could have been led on to battle in more orderly 
array. It was a curious sight to see the mass obey 
their leaders, dissolve, re-unite, fonn into deep rank 
and long, long row ! The vanguard swept out of 
tlie plain by ono of its upper gates : on, and on, 
and on, followed one battalion of the people upon 
another ; more than an hour elapsed before the last 
had left the Champ de Mars. The monster-pro- 
cession was in movement towards the Hdtel de 
Ville 1 Along the outer Boulevards, along the 
esplanade of the Invalides, over the Pont de la 
Concorde, and along the lengthy vista of the quays 
it moved on — flexible, but continuous in its long 
thick mass, like a huge serpent hirsute with tri- 
color bristles. The head of the monster appeared 
to have nearly reached its destination before the last 
joint of its tail had fully left the Champ de Mars. 
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The danger to the government was imminent; and, 
before men’s eyes, it advanced nearer and nearer. 

The danger, indeed, was imminent. Consterna- 
tion and confusion prevailed in the counsels of the 
disunited Provisional Government — mistrustful of 
itself, mistrustful of those alone who could prove 
its supporters, mistrustful of all around it. Some- 
times in one of the public offices of the diffei’ent 
minisi^res^ sometimes in another, but not in com- 
bined body in the Hotel de Ville, the moderate 
party, conspiring for its own safety against open 
conspiracy, held alarmed consultations upon the 
course to be pursued. The only defence for the 
Provisional Government lay in those national 
guards, to the humiliation of whom, but a month 
before, they had at all events tacitly contributed. 
Lamartine is said to have been averse to the con- 
vocation of the national guard, with the fear that, 
if called forth to make a counter-demonstration, it 
might turn against the very republic itself, and 
proclaim a regency : in the support of the govern- 
ment, he considered, it was not to be relied upon 
— it would be fatal to their cause. Marrast and 
Gamier Pagfes, it is supposed, in opposition to their 
more timorous colleague, strenuously supported the 
appeal to the national guards as their only means 
of salvation, preferring even the chances of their 
defection in favour of a regency to the triumph of 
the dai^rous and deleterious principles of the ultras. 
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The part played by Ledru-Rollin, on this occasion, 
appeared full of irresolution and doubt : he seemed 
yet to be wavering between the party he notoriously 
favoured, and the colleagues with whom he had as 
yet carried on the government : upon after occasions 
he declared that, in the face of the revolution at- 
tempted by the ultra party, he was one of the first, 
and of his own accord, to give orders for the beat- 
ing of the rappel to summon the national guard. 
Whatever the confused counsels of the moderate 
members of the Provisional Government, however, 
or the impulse which led to the course finally 
adopted, a resolution to fall back upon the only 
existing means of defence was taken. The garde 
mobile^ although yet very dotibtful in its character, 
and suspected to be ever likely to favour a move- 
ment of that people from which it had chiefly sprung 
itself, was commanded out. Orders were given 
that the genSraU — a summons for the national guard 
to turn out in arms, as in a time of imminent dan- 
ger — should be sounded all over Paris. 

The national guard, then, “ turned out ” in full 
force. It was still, as ever, the representative of 
the majority of Paris and the country at large. It 
desired, as the country at large, the maintenance 
of the “ sUilm rather than any new convul- 

sion ; it hated the dreaded ultra party ; it feared 
the designs of the communists upon property ; it 
was ready to support the Provisional Government, 
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as the supporter, in its turn, of the cause of order. 
Lamartine, then at the head of affairs, had been 
utterly ignorant of the state of public feeling in this 
respect, or had been blinded, as so often after- 
wards, by his fears. The national guard advanced 
readily to the salvation of the government. It had 
its own grievances also to avenge : it had never 
forgotten what it considered its humiliating defeat, 
upon the occasion of the last monster demonstration 
of the people : it was eager to come, once more, to 
an issue with the mob of the ultra party : it had 
the stains upon its honour, its courage, and its in- 
fluence, to wipe out : it rejoiced in its heait that an 
occasion was there to show once more its force, and 
proclaim its power over the “ rabble mob ” of the 
capital. When the genSrale was beaten, the na- 
tional guards hurried to their appointed places of 
meeting, with the knowledge that the Provisional 
Government was in danger from the anarchists of 
the ultra party; and them columns marched forward 
upon the Ilbtel de Ville, in quick march step, with 
the cry of “ A has les anarchistes / ct has hs com- 
munistes ! ” Up to a late hour of the day they 
still came on, from the outskirts of Paris even, 
anxious to retrieve their character, and oppose 
once more their moral, and, if necessary, physical 
force to their new enemies, the communists-^the 
friends of the mob, who had only to gain — ^the 
phantom-bugbears of those who had aught to lose 
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in the struggle. The cry las hs commumstesf ” 
was the watchword and rallying-cry of the lourgeoisy 
and friends of order, on that memorable day. Up 
to a late hour they poured on, as quickly as the 
intense press permitted them, until, when the flood 
came to a check, and was forced hack upon itself, 
they reached in one long mass, from the H6tel de 
Ville, along the quays, through the place de Car- 
rousel, and far down the Rue de Rivoli. 

When the monster procession from the Champ 
de Mars entered upon the quays, shortly after 
crossing the bridge, it found a counter-revolution 
opposed to its own. They were lined literally, from 
one end to the other, by files of the national guards. 
Other battalions were advancing, continually and 
steadily, upon the Hdtcl de Ville. The monster 
procession was allowed, however, slowly to press 
its way forwards ; and slowly it advanced, in double 
current, along with the battalions of the national 
guards : It seemed surprised and stupified by the 
force of the armed civic guard displayed against it. 
The two streams flowed on thus, amidst zealous 
shouts on the part of the national guards, and mur- 
mui’s from the army of the demonstration. The 
two opposing powers — the contending parties — 
moved on side by side. Again the parties were in 
presence — strangely ! the bourgeoisie and ^Gpeuj>le; 
and it was now the middle classes that had been 
summoned to oppose the “ sovereign will.” The 
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tables had been turned. The legions of the young 
garde mobile were marching onwards also to the 
Hotel de Ville, to obey the summons of the govern- 
ment. As yet these inexperienced troops knew 
not the important part they played, or might have 
yet to play, in the history of the revolution. They 
knew not what they did at that time, and cried only 
“ Vive la Repvhlique P' but even then they seemed 
inclined to support the cause of the government : a 
breath, however, might possibly have turned them 
on the so-called people’s side. Thousands upon 
thousands of spectators crowded also the long 
thoroughfare of the quays : thousands upon thou- 
sands pushed on towards the scene of action — the 
stage of the party struggle. 

When the head of the monster procession now 
again reached the Place de I’Hotel de Ville, it found 
only a small space left open for its passage. Its lead- 
ers — some of whom were now on horseback — -endea- 
voured in vain to thrust back the national guards, in 
order to make room for the approach of the sove- 
reign people; they Avere forced to retire, with gloomy 
looks, from the arena. They saw that their cause 
was lost again for the time ; the effort of the con- 
spiracy had failed. The opposing mass against 
them was too strong. The Place was one sea of 
bayonets. Cannon had been planted before the 
facade of the Hdtel de Ville. The imposing show of 
the force of armed citizens crushed the conspiracy, 
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and prevented tlie revolution of the disappointed 
party. 

For many long hours thus remained the vast 
agitated lake of bayonets upon the Place de l’H6tel 
de Ville, new battalions of national guards pouring, 
as much as possible, into the troubled basin, from 
all the surrounding inlets of small streets, like lesser 
streams into the overflowing lake. The delegates 
of the monster meeting of the working classes were, 
during that time, received by the members of the 
Provisional Government, as they were in duty bound 
to receive delegates. The government was defended 
now, and feared no longer the incursion of the 
mob, the convulsion, and the overthrow. Delegates 
of the national guards were received, also, with their 
protestations and assurances. From time to time, 
when the members of the government appeared at 
the windows of the building, shouts that rent tlie 
air burst forth from the mouths of the guards : it 
was their triumph now. Caps, hats, chakos, k^ipys, 
and every other variety of military coiffure^ were 
suddenly thrust aloft into the air upon every 
bayonet-point, like a forest of head-coverings sud- 
denly springing up from the earth : again and again 
was this singular scene repeated, so strange and 
picturesque in the great popular picture. From 
the people none now responded, “ ViveU Gouveme- 
ment Promsoire When Citizen Louis Blanc, or 
Citizen Albert, however, appeared at the windows, 
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looking grimlj, but with studied countenances 
may be, upon their disappointed confederates and 
allies, voices there were which cried, “ Vive Albert! 
— Vive Louis Blanc! — Vivent Us vrais amis du 
peupU /” Singular, indeed, although confused and 
blurred, was the picture in its wonderful aspect! 
Around and about the Blace^ during those long 
hours, the ferment was intense among the surround- 
ing crowd. Men of the people were in an angry 
and excited state. They declared that the innocent 
and calumniated working classes, with their inno- 
cent and calumniated demonstration, were insulted 
by this counter-demonstration of the national 
guards ; that the national guards ^yere the enemies 
of the people ; and that the people must once more 
rise in arms against them. Against the moderates 
rose the cry of Reactionnaires'’’ and Faux r!p%ib- 
licains it was met with the counter-cry, of 
“ Anarchic''' and “ Communismfi." bourgeoisie 
and the people were again in moral conflict. At 
every moment angry parties among the spectators 
appeared to be coming to blows; hustling and 
thrusting took place ; but the collision was not for 
that day. 

The day of revolution went by without the strife — 
that was still to come — of civil battle hand to hand. 
The national guards had now carried off their blood- 
less victory in this new struggle between parties. 
The moderate party in the government may be said 
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to have also had, that day, their triumph in the 
display of the power of the better-thinking citizens, 
as had their factious colleagues in the demon- 
stration of their mob ; they had raised, almost in 
spite pf themselves, a force, and a most command- 
ing one, to show that they also had an army at their 
beck. The day of revolution went by ; General 
Courtais, not then suspected of treachery to the 
government, rode up and down among the national 
guards, as they poured in, declaring that the 
government needed them no longer — that all dan- 
ger was gone by. But in spite of these assurances 
of their commander, the chefs de hattalions^ on the 
dispersal of their civic troops, when at last the in- 
vading tide flowed away from the Place de I’Hotel 
de Ville, failed not to give the significant order, “ To- 
morrow' morning, at six o’clock, imder arms 1” 

The curtain thus dropped upon the second act 
of the party struggle between the moderates and 
the ultras. But men knew that the drama was not 
terminated yet; they knew that the overwhelm- 
ing display of the armed force might overawe the 
ultra-violent party for a time, and check its de- 
signs ; but they guessed that, however wild beasts 
might be cowed for a season, they were not to be 
subdued without chains ; and they asked, “ When 
are we to have act the third ?” At latest, they sup- 
posed ihe great fraternisation fete might be looked 
upon as a signaler a , tresh display of party hatred ; 

VOL. II. B 
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but they felt that it might come even still sooner, 
for the ferment and the alarm continued, although 
the curtain had fallen over the more stirring scene. 

That night along the Boulevards, and throughout 
the public places of the city, the seething of ex- 
citement had reached a higher boiling pitch than 
ever since the days of February. The main artery 
of the capital swarmed witli the thickening throngs 
that rolled hither and thither in agitation and dis- 
order. Large patrols of national guards, and of 
the garde mobile^ thrust through the crowds as best 
they might, moving to and fro, in order to quell 
or overawe the angry spirit of the lower classes, 
and the evident disposition to outbreak. Those 
who, in the improvises clubs for declaiming and 
haranguing, were supposed to be preaching “ dis- 
order,” were arrested by the excited, zealous, and 
now triumphant national guards: those who, in 
these throngs, were suspected only of professing 
those communist doctrines which were now mixed 
up in men’s minds, and in their words, witli the 
schemes and principles of the ultra republicans — 
to be severed from them no more in the nicknames 
of parties — were rudely treated by men of tlic middle 
classes, by the gathering bourgeois^ who nowswanned 
more boldly forth, by aU those, in fact, who wished 
to demonstrate by act and deed their sympathy 
with the triumphant party of that day : they were 
hustled, driven forth, and sometimes were arrested 
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by zealous citizens not in uniform, although in some 
cases it might be for their personal protection, so near 
did they ofttimes appear to being tom in pieces by 
such as now grew bold and scornful in their mode- 
rate opinions. “Reaction! reaction!” began to 
be more strongly the cry of the maltreated ultras. 
The reaction, however, which existed at that mo- 
ment, was only the reaction of a confidence that 
grew more bold after weeks of fear, humiliation, and 
con«(traint, and not, as was declared, the reaction of 
a party against the principles of the republic itself. 

No cry could have been more happily devised 
to excite a lively demonstration against the sub- 
versive and anarchist party than that of “ Cbm- 
by which it was attacked. This was a 
bugbear ~that excited the apprehensions of all who 
had aught to lose by the triumph of the principles 
of 9, partage de hiens^ and an equalisation of all 
fortunes, ranks, and capacities. It excited alarm, 
agitation, scorn, and made men bold against those 
who were supposed to touch their vital interests 
most nearly. The name of “ Commumste^^^ 
attached to the ultra party and its adherents — the 
social title, rather than the political designation — 
was the best calculated then to raise a host of 
active opponents to all their designs and measures. 
They cried “ Comm%mi$teV' as they would have 
cried “ Mad dog !” The “ ill name ” was given, and 
the dog was forthwith morally hung. The moderate 
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party thought that they had found their salvation 
in that cry ; and truly, for the time, it served their 
turn, and added a great weight to their scale in 
the balance of the party struggle. This bugbear 
name of “ Gommimtste^' thus popularly applied 
without distinction to all the exaltS party, and to 
all disturbers of the public order, or conspirators 
against the moderate part of tlie Provisional 
Government, had the result also, for the time, of 
ranging in the ranks of the opposite party and the 
cause of the moderates a great part of the working 
classes, which only again seceded and fell back in the 
further days of increasing misery and more active 
agency of the ultra-democratic party. The notion 
of the egalite des salatres, which was to put the 
intelligent and active on the level with the dull and 
lazy — one of the main principles, at that time, of the 
socialist and communist theorists — raised a storm, 
by touching their nearest interests, among those 
who considered themselves likely to profit by their 
own activity and intelligence. The ciy of has 
le^ communistes !" then, brought over a great 
portion of the working classes to “ the cause of 
order,” as the cause of the moderates was more or 
less justly termed. Among these classes, then, 
there were also divisions, party spirit, and angry 
feeling. Some remained, it is true, inflated by the 
declamations of tlie communist and exalte clubs, 
and breathed only a spirit of mistrust, spoke only 
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of again taking up arms against their bugbear, 
the fancied r&xcteurs. The majority, however, 
adopting at that time the confusion of terms 
which were the watchwords of the day, made as 
loud and angry demonstration against the ultra 
party. The writer, among many other artisans of 
all descriptions with whom he spoke in the repub- 
lican freedom of those days, stumbled upon a ragged 
fellow, who, putting his hand into his pocket, 
pulled out a quantity of cartridges. “ Look here. 
Monsieur,” he said ; “ I have spent my last sou 
to-day in buying these. I don’t know how to 
handle a rifle, but I’ll do my best as soon as I can 
get one ; and these little hi/ms are for the heads 
of the first communists I can get a shot at.” What 
the republican bulletins of M. Ledru-Rollin insisted 
then, in spite of his own principles of republican 
equality, on calling castes^ no longer held together 
at that hour. “People” was against “People.” 
What, men asked, was to be the result V How soon 
was the civil war of angry declamation and dispute 
to turn into the civil war of angry blows a||d 
resistance by deadly weapon? 

One of the first results of this violent so-called 
“reactionary” burst of public feeling, was an attack 
made, on the evening of the demonstration, upon 
the house of Cabet, the self-appointed high-priest of 
communism, by an inflated party of the national 

evciy reason to suppose that 
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the man of extravagant utopian theories was no 
accomplice, at least in any active political schemes 
for the overthrow of the existing government. But 
the cry raised had affixed, above all, odium upon 
the man who put himself forward as the chief 
preacher and prophet of the doctrines which were 
soon so closely connected with those schemes. It 
was with difficulty that the domicile of Cabet could 
be guarded that night, or his person protected from 
outrage, by some of the more reasonable and less ex- 
citable of the national guards; and this overstrained 
ebullition of angry passion did, from that moment, 
much injury to the cause of the moderate party, 
by affixing to the national guards, en masse^ and 
thus to the hourgeoisie, denounced by the clubs as 
an “infamous, bloody, and aristocratic band of 
murderous capitalists,” the stigma of violence, ran- 
cour, and injustice. At all events, no proof existed, 
at that time, of the complicity of Cabet in the sub- 
versive attempt. The fact has been mentioned as 
giving a measure of the excited public feeling. 
Of course, also, several houses were illuminated, on 
the night of that famous Sunday, in different parts 
of Paris; but this habit, the habit of fear, had 
become so general during those revolutionary 
months, upon the slightest symptom of a popular 
demonstration, that it could scarcely then be taken 
as the evidence of any real feeling whatever. 

During all the days that immediately followed the 
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concerted attack upon the government and the coun- 
ter-demonstration, the waves raised by the lashings 
of the storm of party feeling were not to be smoothed 
down. The government seemed to be continually 
on the alert to call for demonstrations and, mani- 
festations of its now avowed supporters, the national 
guards, for tlie purpose of keeping the force it had 
in its power continually on the “ qui wfw,” and ex- 
hibiting its influence. That it was still in a state 
of alarm, was very evident from its measures : that 
propositions were made in its own councils for the 
arrest of the late avowed conspirators, and yet 
overruled by its own conflicting elements, is well 
known. The public evidently expecljpd that it 
would adopt some such decisive and energetic 
measure, and called for it loudly; rumours were 
constantly afloat that Blanqui .and his affidSs had 
been arrested, that their prison had been stormed 
by the mob, that the H6tel de Ville had been at- 
tacked, that guard-houses had been burned to the 
ground — in fact, that the new revolution was seriously 
at work. However untinie these rumours, it was 
clear that the government considered it necessary 
to keep the capital continually under arms. Each 
morning the rappel was beaten in all the quarters 
of Paris ; .and at an early hour the national guards 
were again drawn up, in battle array, iu the prin- 
cipal streets and squares. Although no positive 
explanation was ever given them of the real cause 
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of tlieir summons, it was always insinuated among 
the ranks that the government, and consequently 
the cause of order, were still in danger. When 
dismissed, they were told to hold themselves ready 
to come forward upon the spur of the moment. All 
the more important posts were doubled or tripled 
in the number of their guard ; and citizens were 
desired to keep m large^ and not approach them 
in any numbers ; no one was allowed to come near 
a sentinel. 

The national guards, spite of the accusation of 
reactionary and anti-republican principles flung in 
their teeth, exhibited no subversive intentions what- 
ever on t^cir own side : they only showed them- 
selves animated by the utmost ardour in the cause 
of order, and in the maintenance of such a govern- 
ment as the moderate majority ensured them. 
They declaimed angrily among themselves against 
the memurs^ who tlms kept all Paris in a state of 
alarm: their general cry was only “ Ilfaut enjinir 
avec hs commumstes et les terroristes Some few 
alone ventured to give vent to a sentiment, long 
murmured under the breath, but never openly ex- 
pressed, unless by some of the bolder moderate 
papers, and then only by insinuation, rather than 
actual designation of the parties. It was against 
Ledru-Eollin, and his ultra faction in the minority, 
that was addressed the shout sometimes raised, — 
“ A has les anarchistes amhitieitx I ” Arrests con- 
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tinned to take place In the streets, by day as well 
as night, of those who attempted by word or deed 
to arouse the passions of the people, or disturb the 
peace. Several men were seized in the act of 
posting up bills, calling upon the people to keep 
their arms, if they had any, to procure arms, if 
they had none, in order to use them against the 
“ infames rSacteurs^^' since the revolution was not 
terminated for the true friends of liberty ! Bodies 
of national guards still exhibited more zeal than 
discretion by pouncing upon every man to be heard 
preaching communist doctrines in the crowds. On 
the other hand, much angry spirit was added to 
the virulence of public feeling by the knowledge 
that certain national guards, who had aiTestcd 
some supposed Smetdiers and taken them off to the 
Prefecture de Police, were themselves detained in 
“ durance vile ” by the prefect, while the meneurs 
were allowed to go free. The self-installed prefect, 
then, was now first mixed up in supposed collusion 
with the designs of the anarchist and subversive 
party. Citizen Marc Caussidi^re had as yet done 
some “ good seiwlce to the state ” by his resolute 
and not unapt measures of police; and men had not 
been ungrateful ; but his supposed connexion with 
the ultra party was thenceforth about to brhig 
him upon the stage of the revolution once more, in 
men’s minds, as a dangerous man in such a place, 
should any movement of the now dreaded comma- 
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vmtes ” take place. The detention of the national 
guards, as over-zealous moderates, stuck in men’s 
throats. 

The janissaries of Citizen Sobrier also, the M<m- 
tagnards of the Eue de Kivoli, and of the den of 
the editor of the*“ Commune de Paris were active, 
on their own side, in arresting, by their own illegal 
authority, those suspected of rnoderatism, or heard 
openly to avow what, in Citizen Sobrier’s eyes, 
were reactionary and counter-revolutionary prin- 
ciples — the new suspects, in fact, of Citizen Sobrier’s 
new self-instituted “ Gomtte du Salut Public. ” 
Men stood aghast as these bodyguards of the soi- 
disant prefect of police No. 2 came out into the 
sti’cets, to arrest, according to his arbitrary will, 
“ without let or hindrance.” While the more openly 
violent of the. “ communistes" were being arrested 
by the national guards, Citizen Sobrier, on his own 
side, was engaged in arresting the more avowed of 
the moderates in the public streets. They were 
dragged off to his dcii, accused, brow-beat, bullied 
with menace and threat, as enemies of the true re- 
public. Citizen Sobrier acted judge, jury, and 
witness, without even the show of that mock' cere- 
mony which presided over the acts of the “ Comity 
du Salut Public'^'' of fatal memory, which he ambi- 
tioned to establish once more. Happily the scene 
was only one of caricature. Old ladies, living close 
by the awful den, guarded by the dragons of Mon- 
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tagnards, have told awful tales how people w;ere 
dragged thither in the dusk, and were never seen 
to come out more ! In their eyes, Citizen Sobrier 
was a Bluebeard, with a blue chamber at his dis- 
posal for suspects. But it may be more justly sup- 
posed that, after the “ arretis'' of Citizen Sobrier 
were duly bullied by his presidentship, they were 
again rudely turned out into the streets with an 
awful lecture on their aristocratic moderation. In 
those days, however, men asked by what authority 
this was permitted, and no one could or would 
answer them. M. Ledru-Bollin and his friends 
kept tlie secret of the use tliey might hereafter 
mako of Citizen Sobrier, and took care not to ex- 
plain' why they pennitted him to indulge in his 
republican-autocratic extravagancies. It was not, 
be it said here, until the satirical papers of the day 
had duly satirised Citizen Sobrier, in daily articles, 
as a would-be agent of terror, who deserved no 
other fate than to be scouted as a bad actor of 
villains in old melodramas, and, in a more serious 
fashion, the moderate clubs had sent up petitions 
to government for the suppression of his illegal 
authority, as a disgrace to a civilised city, that 
Citizen Sobrier somewhat disappeared from the 
stage with his Montagnards, to strut forward again 
only upon a more important occasion. On all 
hands there was thus constramt, persecution, ille- 
gality, collision, confudon, angry passion. 
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Twice within three days were men told, during 
this second open conflict of parties, “ La patrie est 
sauveeP' People began to grow heartily sick of the 
whole revolutionary comedy. They became of the 
mind of poor Monsieur Cagnard, in the old farce so 
admirably satii'ising French revolutions, who, when 
the same congratulation is made to him, exclaims, 
“ Well ! this is seventeenth time this month that 
the country has been saved ; and to-day is only the 
13th. Cela devient fatiguant d lajtnP 

The temporary good effected by the sense of con- 
fidence bestowed by the imposing manifestations of 
the national guards, was quickly neutralised in 
another manner. The attempt so long made to 
conceal the division of the opposed parties in the 
government itself, was from henceforth utterly 
futile : the schism was too apparent from all the 
explanations, more or less explicit, that had re- 
sulted from the events of tlic 16th : people became 
more clearly aware that they must be prepared 
for fixture struggles of pai'ties, and fresh tumults, 
perhaps even for civil war, in the streets of Paris, 
for which all tlie elements, if not ready, were 
fast ripening. The old game of Giron dins and 
Montagnards was to be played over again, they 
foresaw — ^but in masses instead of coteries. For 
the time, the Girondins of the day maintained their 
supremacy : but men were aware that a third party 
might now arise, in real “ reactionary” form, from 
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among those who had unwillingly accepted the re- 
public, but who were inclined to support it, as an 
element of order, for tranquillity’s sake ; and who 
might turn against it when they only saw in it the 
seeds of disorder, collision, and civil war. Such 
had been the seed too surely sown by two months’ 
tillage of the “ glorious republic of enlightenment, 
civilisation, fraternity, and peace.” 

Fermentation and excitement were more than 
»!ver the “ order of the day” in revolutionary Paris. 
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CnAPTEE II. 


THE FIRST FESTIVAL OP FRATERNISATION. 


The unfraternising state of the public mind — The fete transformed into 
a review — The monster review — The Provisional Grovcrnment at the 
arch of triumph — Scenes in the Champs Elysees — Scenes on the 
Boulevards — Termination of the monster review — The state of 
feeling throughout the capital — Contldcnce not increased by the 


Amidst this state of utter confusion and still 
greater alann, while angry feelings were beginning 
to bum more fiercely among parties, and the spirit 
of discord and division was ever actively at work 
among those who chose to call themselves the 
“ people ” exclusively, and to consider themselves 
the sole sovereigns of the country, the day ap- 
proached for the solemnisation of that great frater- 
nity-fete^ which was to proclaim the union and the 
happiness of all the citizens of the new republic. 
Deputation upon deputation streamed up again to 
the Hotel de Ville, with adverse missions, as if to 
give the assurance of fraternity the lie. On the 
one hand, there were those of the eitizens with con- 
gratulatory addresses to the government upon its 
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escape from the manoeuvres of the ultras, and with 
offers of further support against the anarchistes ; 
on the other, there were those who had been evi- 
dently listening to, and were pushed on by the in- 
stigators of the exalte party, with further addresses 
and remonstrances, to complain, in the face of those 
members of the government who had been openly 
attacked themselves as reactionnairesj of the insult 
offered to the delegates of the different trades, by 
the manifestation of the national guards on the 
famous Sunday — a manifestation, again, openly 
called for by the government itself — and to accuse 
the imaginary contre-rholutionnaires and reacteurs 
of attempting, by such means, to overthrow the 
republic itself. A proclamation of the Provisional 
Government, calling upon the citizens of Paris to 
set aside all angry passions, and to unite in one 
feeling . of concord and peace, had also that effect, 
which might have been expected from such vain 
conciliatory efforts of mere words. Its temporising 
policy, in still attributing the disordered state of the 
public mind to “ reactionary enemies of the repub- 
lic ” — words caught from the ultra party itself — was 
only oil upon the flame of passion and mistrust : 
such attempts, and ill-judged pretences of thus 
bolstering up and varnishing over the evil spirit 
which subsisted between the people and the bour- 
geoisie, were as vain as those of an old, already 
worn-out, and haggard-looking coquette, to plump 
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out and paint over the indelible wrinkles of her 
face. The auspices, then, under which the frater- 
nisation of the whole country was to he symbolled 
forth, were certainly not the most favourable to the 
cause of fraternity. Men feared, too, and perhaps 
not without cause, that this occasion, when all 
tlie members of the government and all the civic 
guard were assembled in one part of Paris, that a 
new attempt might be made by the ultra conspi- 
rators to seize upon the seat of government, in 
spite of the notorious precautions taken. The day, 
however, came ; and the day passed off , with a 
tranquillity expected by none. 1^4^^ 

In tinith, however, the “ fraternisation” was an 
affair so questionable, that a decision of the govern- 
ment set aside all the great symbolical ceremonies 
of a touching unity, which were to have taken place 
in the Champ do Mars, until a more fitting season 
— altered the bill of the play — shelved, for the time, 
all the “ new scenery, dresses, and decorations,”* — 
cut out of the programme the emhrassade gSnet'ole 
and acco^(Ze-;/rate'/ /jc^/e-»io«sfre, in which it had been 
intended that all classes, ranks, and professions of 
men should be fused in one huge egalite-hxn ^ — ^and 
altered the disposition of the whole ceremony. 
This decision may have been mortifying to those 
worshippers of the past among the members of the 
.Provisional Government who knew that tlie great 
fetes of fraternity, instituted in the fraternal times 
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of the convention for the celebration of the pure 
and mighty virtues of those days, had been arranged 
by the classical artist, Citizen David, and decorated 
with all the pomp and spexitacle of patriotic symbo- 
lical trumpery ; and who deemed that the imitation 
of the past, in outwajjd show, was to prepare men’s 
minds for the practice of that past in principle: 
they were obliged to restrain for a while their 
Greco-theatrico-patriotic ardour. The great fra- 
ternity fete was more than half shorn of all its 
scenery and its emblems, and was converted into a 
revdew of the national guards, and the newly-in- 
stituted garde mobile^ mingled with the troops of 
the lino — thus bringing together, in principle, all 
classes of men, under a regime in which a vain edict 
of the government had declared that all citizens 
not doing military scirvice, witliout any distinction, 
were to bo considered as bound, in civic duty and 
obligation, to enrol themselves in the nuiks of the 
national guard, those who could not afford the 
expense of arms and uniform being supplied with 
both out of the common funds of cacli legion. The 
bodies and corporations of the state were to be pre- 
sent on the occasion en viasse^ or by delegates: 
some were to appear in the defiling masses of men 
reviewed: the people were also “set down” as 
delegates of the working classes, to figure in the 
same groat army. All were thus to be fused to-, 
gether ; and all Paris — all France — all the world 
VOL. II. C 
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— were to bear witness to the touching unity of the 
fraternity-review, whicli, under the circumstances, 
was to take the place of the great fraternity-f5te, 
more congenial to the souls of poetical republi- 
cans. 

It was the first great republican show, setting 
aside the funeral of the “ brave ” who had died, or 
were supposed to have died, for the cause of the 
republic in February: during the first phasis of 
the revolution, at least, it was the only one tliat was 
at all worthy of admiration. What a wondrous pic- 
ture did revolutionary Paris that day present! 

Paris, perhaps, is the only capital in the world 
which affords such an ai'cna for a display of so 
ijnposing a nature as this monster review. The 
immense avenue of the Champs Elysdes, stretching 
from the Bamerc do I’Etoilc to the Place de la 
(joncorde, with the huge arch of triumph termi- 
nating, upon an elevation, the vista at one end, the 
obelisk and the more distant Palace of the Tuil- 
lerics, beyond its masses of garden-ti’ces, at the 
other — the Place dc la Concorde itself, the long 
and broad main artery of tlie Boulevards — arc a 
grand stage for a great perfonnance, more espe- 
cially when it is a scene of history. The panoramic 
scene unrolled upon this stage during the live-long 
day pf tb(> 20th of April — with its ever-moving 
crowds sweeping on, endless, it seemed, before the 
eyes of the spectator, until his mind grew confused 
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in its impressions, and the senses swam in giddy 
whirl — ^was such as to linger long in the memory of 
those who witnessed it. 

As early as five in the morning the drums had 
been beat for the assembling of the different legions 
of the national guards : by eight o’clock all Paris 
seemed to have poured down into the streets. The 
day was dull, drizzly, and drear, with gray drip- 
ping skies above, and an ocean of mud below ; but 
the ardour neither of the Parisian actors in the 
mighty show, nor of the crowds of Parisian specta- 
tors, was to be damped, on such an occasion, by 
uncongenial moisture ; curiosity, mingled with that 
naticual vanity which sustained them during the 
whole day, rose triumphant above the dictates o^ 
their notoriously cat-like nature. The countless 
throngs, that poured along the Champs Elysdes to 
the chief point of interest, bewildered the imagina- 
tion. It was the pompous seat of honour, erected 
for the delegate-rulers of the day, the so-called 
deputies of a people’s sovereignty, which attracted 
the eyes and interest of most. An immense entmde 
had been erected beneath and before the gigantic 
Arch of Triumph : ascending galleries and tribunes 
climbed higher and higher imder the great vault : 
the arch was closed behind with mighty draperies : 
on either side, in front, waved long tricolor pcnijants, 
be-fringed with gold, and emblazoned, m golden 
letters, with the dates of the “ three glorious days” 
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of February; and, as equilibrium needs must be 
observed, with a fourth date, commemorative of the 
installation of the present rulers of the land, the 
Provisional Govcnuncnt. The gigantic structure 
was not without its imposing grandeur of clFcct, 
although its outward decorations and its flanking 
tripods smacked wondrously, in their adornments, 
of those Avoni-out Homan and Grecian make-be- 
lieve attributes of timber-work and painted canvass, 
so dear to the fancy of the former Hcpublic — so fool- 
ishly, on all occasions, adopted by the second. 
Upon the great cslrade were assembled all the 
corps de Vetat^ the generals, tbe courts, and the tri- 
bunals, in all the pomp of red and crniinod robe, 
and glittering uniform of old monarchic times, 
which republican glory in no wise refuses to its 
vaunted simplicity; and, by their side, the wounded 
of the days of February, altbough but tlic half-for- 
gotten heroes of a time Avhlch, in the quitFly-ad- 
vancing tide of rc])ubliean events and new passions, 
was fast fading from men’s memories ; and detcmis 
2)olitiqaes in great variety, the would-lxj heroes and 
leaders — as ex-eon spirators — of their new democra- 
tic I’cpublie ; and deputations from the clubs also, 
which thus seemed to be aeknowledged as forming 
essential and authorised portions of the administra- 
tion of the state; and delegates from the “schools,” 
as types of a “ young France,” shortly to be utterly 
rejected and despised by those who would establlsli . 
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a younger still — young to second childislincss in 
its frantic worship of the hloody senilitics of a past 
age ; and delegates from the commissions and asso- 
ciations of the working classes, the true and genuine 
great men of the day, for whom all was to be done 
and — sacrificed ! — and innumerahlc delegates of in- 
numerable republican fractions of innumerable 
republican organisations, before which the enume- 
ration of memoiy fails. On cither side, and in the 
climbing galleries behind, was seated a crowd of 
privileged spectators and ladies, admittcid, upon a 
principle that seemed to have nothing to do with 
republican vijaliU',^ by tickets ; and be it noted, en 
ixmant^ that a mystendous announcement, posted 
upon the walls of Paris the evening before, hijd 
declared that the tickets previously issued were to 
be considered valueless, and that new ones would 
be given to those cntithal to privileged seats — a 
change, tlie cause of which remained a mystery and 
a source of commciit to the minds of men, wdio 
sought in vain an elucidation of it in sucb days, 
when conspiracy, mystery, and mystification ap- 
peared to be the system of the so-ealhid frank and 
open popular government. And before and around 
stood, witli^ their feet in the sloughs of mud, 
squeezed and pressed to suffocation, the true sove- 
reigns, in the form of king mob, in dense ci’owds, 
that grew denser and denser still during the day. 

The ceremonies had been announced to com- 
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mcnce at nine o’clock : at eight o’clock already the 
tribunes had been filled ; but yet king mob waited, 
in the patience of its enthusiasm, for its delegates, 
spite of the rain pouring, in the earlier part of the 
day, upon its bared head ; and it still laughed, as 
it was pushed and waved hither and thither, as if 
staggering ctenially in the dnuikcnness ot its joy. 
King mob Avas good-tempered that day, as ever 
when its national glory is to be typified, and its 
national vanity to be flattered. It was nearly half- 
past ten before the main body of the members of 
tlic Provisional Government made their appearance. 
Until that hour, excepting M. Cremieux, M. Lcdra- 
Rollin had alone tlironed it on the estrade — yes ! 
“throned it” is the word, for he stood erect in his 
would-be autocratic mightiness, with head raised, 
and nose aloft, and hand thrust into his bosom j 
and he deigned not even once to bare Ins head, or 
even touch his hat, to the numerous generals and 
officers of state who humbly paid him court, as 
they may have paid it to the citizen king of the 
barricades, in the Palace of the Puilleries. At last 
came Lamartine, and stood at one of the exti’cmltles 
of the line, looking pale, wearied, and carcAvom, as 
well might be, but with erect mien and noble air, 
such as he knew so well to assume when he had to 
act a part in the eyes of men. He was the hero of 
the majority among the mass even then, and was 
to be even still more the idolised of men, who 
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trusted in him as tlie saviour of order and the 
guardian of moderation. And men cried “ Vive 
Lamartine P'' when they cried not “ ViveU Gouverne- 
ment Provisione P' and much less “ Vive la Repuh- 
lique /” And there, too, was poor old Dupont do 
I’Eurc, sadly bowed down by the weight of his obli- 
gations as his years ; and old, stately, wild-looking 
Arago also ; and Gamier Pagt% and Marie, with 
mild, intelligent looks ; and gloomy-browcd coarse 
Flocon ; and sharp-looking restless little Louis Blanc ; 
and his friend and associate Albert, the Oiivrier, with 
discontented mien. And when one and all stood 
before their thrones, the cci’emonies of the day 
began. Arago, the clear-sighted astronomer, as 
minister of war, read an address to all the armed 
force, with trembling hand. New banners then 
were to be distributed to the different regiments 
and legions of army, civic force, and yarde mobile ; 
and, one after another, the different eoloiiels mounted 
the steps of tlu; estrade^ to receive the gold-aud- 
colour-strcaming flags of bc-friuged tricolor silk. 
But the great fraternisation ceremony sadly lacked 
its true imposing effect of republican solemnisation. 
It was to have been hoped that the representatives 
of army, civic guard, garde mobile^ and Avorking 
classes, Avould have betm folded in each other’s arms 
in one vast embrace ; but the impulsive effect of this 
eminently republican coup de theatre was absent. 
The fraternisation scene was acted only with the 
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members of the government, as they, in turn, handed 
the new banners, with a patriotic speech to each 
colonel, who responded with a flourishing wave of 
his sword on high. The poor old president of the 
coimcil commenced the little drama by kissing a 
colonel of the garde mobile on either side of his face. 
M. Ledi’u-KolHn followed, by hugging in his anns, 
with an effusion truly theatrical, the chief of the 
military firemen. Was there any typical allusion in 
this incendiary device? I’he other members of the 
goveniment, and the other cominandcrs of the vari- 
ous regiments or legions, had also, of course, their 
turn in this “ kissing by favour,” — Messieurs Louis 
Blanc and Albert reserving, naturally, the deputies 
from the working glasses for tluar own especial 
hug. And, after all, the whole fraternal embrassade 
was not without its peculiarity of meritorious effect. 

At last began the revue monstre ^ — monstrous 1% 
deed ! That innnense flood of bayonets was like a 
great invading inundation of steel waves, as it 
poured along the broad lengthy avenue of the 
Champs Elysties, and mounted higher and higher 
towards the arch of triumph. Upon a principle of 
equality and fratenxity, the different troops had 
been mixed in the order of their approach ,* now it 
was a legion of the garde mobile — now a regiment 
of the line — now a legion of the national guardah— 
now the schools — now the associations of artisans — 
now cavalry — now infantry — but ever banners. 
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flags, bayonets, glittering helmets, or waving plumes. 
The flood poured on, and on, and on, in the midst 
of living banks of compressed myriads of spectators, 
until the brain turned with the sight. Sometimes 
a regiment of the line, and a legion of garde mobile 
or of the national guard, had joined, and came up, 
side by side, like two distinct streams flowing on 
together. In this alone was there some symptom 
of fraternisation to be found, as they reciprocally 
shouted, on passing each other in their advancing 
or returning course, “ Vive la Ugne / ” “ Vive 
la garde mobile / ^ ‘‘ Vive la garde nation- 
ale In these streams, flowing side by side, the 
poor gardes mobilesj in their ragged dress — for they 
had not yet been supplied with uniforms, — formed 
the muddy one, by the side of the more highly- 
colourcid attire of the soldiery 5 but there was a 
martial spirit and a discipline of bearing among 
these young volunteers, chiefly drained from the 
dregs of the people, that showed how easily the 
French can adapt themselves to acting new parts, 
and gave evidence, in their spirit, of that future 
courage, the first great virtue of the French char- 
acter, which they were afjtemards to display — the 
poor, reckless, stout-hearted, glory-seeking^GW2<ns.' 
(Strange was the jiicture in aspect, and dazzling the 
colour of the battalions, as they poured on and on. 
Flowers and green leaves were floating onwards on 
the metal stream, as upon an Indian river. Some 
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had placed green branches in their muskets, and 
came on like Bimam wood ; otliers had nosegays 
and branches of fresh lilac in theirs, and looked 
like moving flower-beds ; others again had attached 
to their bayonets small tricolor banners, that flut- 
tered along like a flight of summer flies. Pictur- 
esque-looking in their tight red boddiccs, 

blue, short, full petticoats, and dapper boots, with 
tricolor-painted barrels flung across their shoulders, 
added to the glitter and the colour of the scene. 
In the midst of this bright panorama of moving 
objects, a far less agreeable cflect arose from the 
discordant bowlings and cliorussings of these masses 
of men. One company had got into the midst of 
the Marseillaise^ while the next Avas at the first 
notes: anotlier folIoAved, screaming out of time 
“ Mourir pour la patrieP^ The Chant du depart^ ov 
the Carmaifnolfij rang scrccchingly on the air at 
the same moment. Xow came a band playing one 
air — close behind anotherplayinga different melody. 
That discordant thunder of voices was formed of a 
fearful charivari of infenial sounds. Ko ears but 
such as luuve heard it — mixed, as it was, with the 
shouts of “ Vive la llepuhlique or “ ViventP^ the 
many different corps — can understand this chaotic 
confusion of sounds. How many throats must have 
been hoarse tliat night in lean’s ! TJiousands of 
voices broke down at a very early hour of the day. 

No picture, by pen or brush, can ever attempt to 
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convey the faintest idea of the aspect of the capital 
of that day — the countless thronging crowds on the 
passage of the troops — ^the seemingly endless masses 
of bayonets in the midst. During the long, long 
hours of the day, along the Champs Elysdes, across 
the Place de la Concorde, down the cx-Rue-Poyale, 
along the great line of the Boulevards, even far 
beyond the Place de la Bastille, the scene was the 
same to a seeming eternity of space and time. It 
was a ceaseless movement — on, on, on. To view 
the incessant coming of the seemingly interminable 
line of troops, it was almost impossible not to believe 
that, like processions on the stage, the same legions 
were coming round and round again, having passed 
bcliind the scenes through by-streets. The review 
commenced at eleven o’clock : it was half-past 
seven in the evening, when the dusk had gathei’ed, 
that far up the Boulevards the tail of the monster 
column swept before the eyes of men, astonished 
to find that it had an end ; it was half-past ten at 
night wh(*,n the last men defiled before the estmde 
of the wearied members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, at the arch of triumph, in a strange scene, 
illuminated by hastily-lighted pitch fires, torches, 
and Bengal lights. From five o’clock in the morning 
had tlu! zealous troops been on foot. Let it be said, 
as one meed of j)raise to the Parisian po]iuIation, 
in those troublous times, that only the cxtreniest 
good-humour and order were exhibited among tho 
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troops and the other eitizens up to the latest hour : 
and the last legion of national guards — the first In 
enumeration — the denounced, aristocratic, suspected 
legion of the fiiubourg St lion ore — came shouting 
down the Boulevards with a zeal and a honliomie 
that national pride and vanity. In its glory, alone 
could have sustained. They were the civic troops, 
be It not forgotten, who showed this spirit — the 
shopkeepers, the artisans, the elegants established 
housc-proprietoi’s, rich and poor mingled pell-mell — 
and not the military only, trained to discipline and 
to fatigue. They were supported In their spirit^ 
however, by the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
and the shouts of females, avIio looked and applauded 
at windows and on biilconles : they w(‘re sustained 
in the body by food and drink, which klnd-Iiearted 
women, elegantly dressed females among the num- 
ber, brought out from house doors and distributed, 
along with the true Parisian fimey of bouquets^ 
among the troops. Tlie national guards were still 
holding festival for their triumph of the piajvious 
Sunday. When, at eleven o’clock at night, tluy 
were at last returning to tlieir homes, their spirit 
was the same ; and they laughingly cried, “ W ell ! 
now w<i’ll go to breakfast ! ” 

Until long after midnight, the ferin(!nt of the 
swarming crowds, and of the troops returning to 
tboir several quarters of the city, with torches and 
with bands of music, continued throughout the 
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teeming capital. The whole of Paris was brilliantly 
illuminated, to shine down upon this moving scene, as 
were the Champs Elys^ies with their usual holiday 
show. And this time the illumination may, at last, 
be said to have been spontaneous. It was the 
triumph of the cause of order. No voice of the 
exacting mob cried “ Des lampions V and no ill-will 
was displayed to the few houses that remained 
dark. It was expected, however, that, during the 
night, when all the national guards were harassed 
with fatigue, a fresh attempt at an overthrow of the 
governuuaitby a coup de wmfn would be attempted bj> 
the ultra hictlon. Men talked darkly of an attack 
upon the ll»)tel do Ville ; but if the attempt was 
made, the deed was vain, and shrouded in that 
mystery with which the government now shrouded 
all Its doings, Its dissensions, and its fears. 

Was the cause of fraternity, then, really for- 
warded by this high festival'? The future alone 
could show : and, spite of all, few doubted the 
real issue of that future. The same day, the gov- 
ernment issued a proclamation against the armed 
meetings of the clubs ! The very knowledge that 
the clubs had assumed a j)osition of such audacity 
as to meet in arms, savoured not much of future 
peace 5 while the mysterious allusions to confre-revo- 
lutioniiaires and reactcurs^ at that time imaginary 
beings as regarded the existence of the republic, 
which were contained in the same proclamation, 
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and betrayed the hand tliat penned it, again served 
to irritate the minds of men, who struggled but for 
the cause of order. The elections, also,' were fast 
approaching j and men feared that, the nearer they 
came to the epoch of tlie National Assembly, the 
more desperately and detcrminatcly would the 
ultra party conspire to seize the power into their 
own hands. At all events the cause of confidence 
and trust was not advanced at all. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. 

State of the country upon the approach of the general elections — The 
first feeling on the esta])lishment of the republic — Relations between 
Paris and the provinces — Despotism of the capital towards the couii' 
try — Ill-feeling between them — ^The effect produced on the country 
by the manifesto of [iedru-Rollin and the doings of his commissarit;s 
— Mana.*uvres of these agents of the minister of the interior to pro- 
pagate ultra-republicanism — Mobs used as instruments — ^The example 
of Lyons — The result produced by the attempts at terrorism — Open 
resistan<;e to the tyranny of the commissaries — The electioneering 
emissaries of the clubs — Other causes of the failure of the ultra mea- 
sures — The increase of taxation — The doctrines of the communists 
— V' iolence of the ultra paity in the elections — The electioneering 
mana'uvres of the commissaries — They signally fail — Result of the 
elections throughout the country. 

As, towards tlic end of April, the general elec- 
tions, hy universal suffrage, of the representatives 
of the people, who were to regulate the new consti- 
tution, and decide, as far as lay in their power, the 
future destinies of the nation, approached nearer 
and nearer, all other feelings were absorbed, or 
rather concentrated, in this one main subject of 
interest. Not only all Paris, but the whole country, 
was in the liveliest state of agitation. Collisions 
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and convulsions were every where feared : in some 
places they came; but, in the capital, the same 
cause which, in the elections of the officers of the 
national guards, contributed to diminish any dan- 
ger of disturbance of the public peace, operated 
also in the genojsal elections for the representatives 
of the people: the tumultuous spirits were draughted 
off, and sundered in the different sections of Paris. 
To explain the result of these elections, which ter- 
minated, in this first phasis of the republic, in so 
notable a triumph of the moderate party, it would 
be necessary to analyse rather the state of the 
country at largo than that of Paris, the condition 
of which, as of all the greater towns more or less 
dominated by a tumultuous mob — more or less 
ruled or swayed by the influence of the clubs — was 
exceptional, when compared with the whole country. 
May the writer be excused, then, if lie wanders 
somewhat from liis promised “ I’icturcs of Revolu- 
tionary Paris,” to pen a hurried sketch of the con- 
dition of republican France, and of the spirit 
which stirred the countiy at this juncture of its 
history ? 

It has been already stated how the establislimeiit 
of a republican form of government, by the will of 
Paris, had been acc<‘pted by the dc{)artiucuts as a 
fait accompli : they liad been taken by surprise, ami 
were not sufficiently combined in general tfceling 
to know the general sentiment, and to dare to mur- 
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mur conjointly. But they evinced no desire to 
subvert the new order of things by a fresh convul- 
sion, that would necessarily have plunged the coun- 
try, already so tottering, into an increase of agita- 
tion and consequent misery ; they required, only a 
republic of peace and order, up^ moderate prin- 
ciples. The politicians who, before the breaking 
out of the revolution, declared that the general 
spirit of the country in France was, in their vague 
and fantastic language of the Chambers, centre 
gauche.) or the advocate of liberal progress, may 
have been very right ; but republican it was not. 
Republican principles were hateful to the Immense 
majority of the country at large in the past, uncon- 
genial to its habits and sentiments, impossible ac- 
cording to its views : and when, by degrees, the 
country found that they proved to be produc- 
tive of nothing but confusion, distress, rnin, riot, 
and mistrust in the })resent, they looked only with 
more alarm upon their results in the future. At 
all events, at the time of its tacit acceptation of the 
republican form of government, so suddenly im- 
posed upon it, Fi’ance was about as much genuine 
republican, as a w-hite man, who suddenly finds his 
face smeared over Avith the contents of a blacking- 
bottle, is a genuine negro. 

Between France out of Paris, and Fi*ance in 
Paris, however, a great distinction has to be drawn ; 
although in the matUjr of republicanism, as rc- 

VOL. II. D 
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garded the feelings of tlie mass, the same blacking- 
bottle remark miglit be applied to the majority of the 
citizens of the capital as to the country at largo. 
This distinction consisted in the fact that the capital 
had long asserted and maintained its fancied right 
of dictating autocratically to tlie country, and had 
been long accustomed to see its will obeyed. No 
family of grown-up daughters, who had been 
tyrannically kept in the nursery like children, when 
they no longer felt themselves such, and made to 
Avear mamma’s worn-out dresses, scantily cut down 
to their shapes, could be more sundered in feeling 
from their lady-mother, and jealous of her over- 
grown charms, her gaiety, her splendour, and her 
2>ow(;i’, than tht; departments — kcj)t in tlie nursery 
of the centralisation system, and fed upon the 
bread-and-nnlk of insigniticance — were of the ty- 
rannical supremacy, the ovenveening superiority, 
and the disdainful airs, atfcctcd to her j)rogeny by 
Mother I’aris. Tlie pursuance of the concentrat- 
ing system had already produced a great estrange- 
ment in the family — a jealousy and sjiite on the 
one hand — a greater and increasing assumjition of 
airs of supremacy on the other. The family-ties 
between Paris and Fi’ancc, even before the revolu- 
tion, were already as wholly disunited as family-ties 
could be, in the necessities of a more or less inti- 
mate connexion : the mother had isolated herself, 
in her despotism, from her children ; the children 
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had imbibed distrust and envy of the mother. The 
consecjuence had been that they had become two 
distinct families in feeling. There were two Frances — 
the Franco of Paris, that asserted its right to he 
all France, and the France of the departments, 
that, in spite of the assertions of Paris, desired to 
put in their own little claim for a small share in 
the name, and to have their own little fingers in 
the pies of revolutions, and clianges of government 
in the family, which mamma chose to cook up. 
I^liey wei’c told, it is true, that they cat at the 
same table ; but mamma, they declared, had all the 
tit-bits : they had a voice, they wei'C told, in the 
family council | but it was when mamma had already 
issued her dictum, and ordained that such and such 
things should be as she had decided it. They 
helped to support the family establishment with 
the moneys which mamma decided they must con- 
tribute out of their heritage; but then mamma, 
tluiy said, spent a most undue jnoportion on herself, 
in dressing herself out with finery, keeping up an 
unnecessary state, and, in the new order of things, 
tlu'owing away the sums confided to her to over- 
pay a throng of unruly on-hangers, with all the 
prodigality of fear ; while they, the poor daughters, 
were made to put up with cast-off finery, and now 
again to be thwarted and twitted by harsh gover- 
nesses, and to fight, as best they might, with an 
obstreperous herd of unpaid pensioners, which 
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mamma’s mismanagement had excited to uproar ; 
and then, after all, to kiss hands, and thank mam- 
ma for whatever they could get — scanty sugar-plums 
and many cuffs. It was not to be endured. The 
children had long since begun to grumble much ; 
and, now that mamma had chosen to make changes 
in the direction of the household establishment, 
which they by no means approved, although they 
accepted them, and which began more and more 
to produce confusion and disorder in it, they 
grumbled with still greater murmur. But at fii’st 
they did no more than grumble | mamma had the 
rod, and they knew that she would use it : mamma 
had always the supreme mfluence, and habit made 
them think tlicy must abide by it. But now a 
moment was about to arrive when they might raise 
their voices to protest more or less against this 
influence, if not to assert a decided opposition of 
will 5 and they showed themselves determined, in 
spite of the terrors of the rod, to speak out for 
themselves. 

The jealousy of the departments, then, towards 
despotic Paris, had long been boiling in men’s 
hearts : it bfjgan to boil over when, instead of peace 
and order, the provinces found that the new govern- 
ment produced only results of disorder, animosity, 
and ruin. • Bevolutionary and republican Paris, at 
the same time, in the name of its rulers of the day, 
not only never doubted of its right to dictate its 
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autocratic will to the provinces, any more than the 
greatest despot to his serfs and slaves, hut it never 
doubted of the indisputability of Its will, and of 
the necessary effect produced. It never could have 
supposed that what it considered the inert body of 
the provinces could refuse to receive anything which 
the capital, that assumed all the functions of heart, 
head, and hand, might choose to cram down its 
throat, much less dare to gnimblc afterwards, if the 
food proved unsavoury to its tastes or indigestible to 
its susceptibilities : and never did the capital in its 
dictates show itself more disposed to maintain its 
tyrannical supremacy, never more despotically and 
autocratically inclined, never more aristocratic, to 
use the pot phrase of the day, than under the ndo 
of soi-disant liberty, and more especially of liberty 
of opinion, and under Its appointed reign of uni- 
versal suffrage. And yet the chief cause of that 
which was called by the idtra party the “ reaction- 
ai*y” results of the elections, Avas the veuy measure 
of the man Avhom, at this period of the revolution, 
that party seemed inclined enough to aecept as its 
own chief: it Avas the measure by Avhich the Im- 
prudent minister of the interior — pushed onby the am- 
bitious, designing, misguided, or reckless men around 
him, as Avell as by his OAvn personal inkling tOAvards 
despotism, and his extravagant conceits of repub- 
licanism — sent down as a scourge upon the country 
those commissaries, of obnoxious memory, who were 
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publicly charged to work their will upon the de- 
partments as they pleased, by the means they 
pleased, by what oppressive or repressive measures 
they pleased, ])rovided they worked the suspected 
and mistrusted departments into a proper feeling 
of true republican principle, according to the most 
ultra-traditional doctrines of old republicanism, and 
more especially and directly for tlic strenuous en- 
forcement of these same dogmas of old-established 
republican religion, in all that concerned the (‘lec- 
tions for the National Assembly. It Avas when the 
country saw Its destinies placed within the hands of 
any men, who could persuade or bully the minister 
of the interior Into a belief of their ardent and genu- 
ine ultra-republicanism, in order to revel in ucav 
delights of power, and in the advantages of the sudVlen 
wealth of exorbitant pay — it Avas when it saw this 
herd of autocrat commissaries, frequently illltei'ate, 
rude, intriguing men, sometimes even felons, all come 
doAvm upon it with these instructions, and, In too 
many instances, visibly with the very best inten- 
tions of torturing and tormenting the land after 
their own fashion, and according to their oAvn views, 
to their hearts’ con tent — visibly also with the history 
of the first Republic in their heads, and the desire in 
their minds of emulating the zeal of those fearful 
representatives of the people in the last century, 
who ruled in the depai-tments, each a petty, but a 
bloody t\Tant — it was when it saw tins, that it 
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began more openly to resist and struggle against 
this despotism of the capital, and to demonstrate, 
in many parts, its anti-republican sentiments, by 
the choice of its candidates for the Assembly, and 
that its great majority, apart from the greater towns, 
asserted, at least, a so-called “ reactionary” spirit 
of moderatism. 

The means employed to work their will in 
the general elections by these missionaries dcs- 
patehed to the provinces, in order to compel them 
to fall down and worship, duly, and in their 
foras, the goddess republic, which had been set up 
by them, were certainly such as to excite indigna- 
tion : they had not reckoned, however, upon such 
a decided demonstration of opposition. In jus- 
tice, ' the same violence of propagandism must 
not bo attributed to all alike ; among the number 
of these agents there were a few moi’e prudent 
and better-thinking men — although they^ in cei’- 
tain instances, were afterwards accused, in high 
quarters, of mild laxity, and recalled as suspected 
themselves of moderation ; but the many were 
evidently disposed to play the tyrant to the life, 
in their desperate measures to twist the country 
to their will. The times, however, were changed : 
however great the desire of the agents of the minister 
of the interior, the spirit of the age no longer per- 
mitted of the same violence as in the “ good old 
days” of terrorism. Les citoyens comnmsaires could 
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not well proceed by the old-established and expe- 
ditious method of cementing the foundations of 
republics, one and indivisible, by blood, or erecting 
the scaffolding of the edifice on scaffolds. Shoot- 
ings, drownings, and guillotinings were, for the 
time at least, instruments rather too rough to be 
accepted by the manners of the time. But they 
had other means in their power, and according to 
the tenor of their instructions, which they thought 
and attempted to use with just as much effect. 
No cmissai'ies of the Inquisition ever employed 
more moral violence to propagate a faith among 
suspected schismatics, than did these ministers 
of republican despotism to enforce the full, entire, 
and uttennost doctrines of their creed, even to 
the minutest articles. Where the moral influence , 
appeared unlikely to pcnetiatc into men’s hearts, as 
was desired, other and more direct methods were 
employed to make entire converts. They dismissed 
functionaries in wholesale numbers, and put in their 
places their creatures, or those who cringed and 
worshipped, with orders to brow-beat and bully 
the recalcitrant ; and with the exhibition of high 
example before their eyes, they threatened and 
accused. And Avhen these methods again were 
found too mild to work the intended effect, and 
purge the land of moderation and anti-wholc-hog- 
ism, another stronger and more racking dose yas 
administered ; underhand instruments of terroruan 
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were employed to make men crouch and tremble ; 
the mob was excited to overawe with threat and 
violence, and, where it could not prevent, to destroy. 
The rebellious children of the departments were 
to be whipped, like schoolboys, into learning their 
lessons of pure and undefiled republicanism, and 
reciting them as Master Commissary taught ; and 
the rod which he could not prudently employ in 
his own hands, he placed in those of a designedly 
inflamed and infuriated people, to scourge them at 
its will. No rod was considered better for such 
naughty urchins than the fury of a mob, carefully 
taught another lesson, which it was not slow at 
learning — namely, that it Avas master, and must 
constrain obedience to its Avill ; while, in faet, itself 
obeyed the infliience, and Avas the instrument of the 
master-spiri^ that ruled up above, and made the 
best, or rather the Avorst, use of its rule. 

One of the strongest instances of these man- 
ccuArres, on the part of commissai'ies of the govem- 
ment, may be found in the state of continual terror 
on the one hand, and violence on the other, which 
for many long weeks hung OA'^er the head of the 
doomed city of Lyons. The mob there constituted 
itself into illegally-aiTOcd bodies, sundered from and 
inimical to the national guards, and assuming 
names, such as les voraces and les d^vorants^ by 
which. they themselves marked their character. It 
ruled the whole city of Lyons by fear ; it exacted, 
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spoliated, an’cstcd suspects at will; it searched 
houses of quiet inhabitants, under the pretext of 
conspiracies against the republic that did not exist, 
and of concealed arms, such as itself illegally bore, 
that could not bo found: it dragged trembling 
priests from the altar to be confined in cellars, 
because they were suspected of anti-republicanism ; 
it laid hands upon the church-plate as the confis- 
cated property of traitors; it liberated prisoners 
aiTcsted for revolt and disorder ; it arrested the 
magistrates, who had condemned them ; it dictated 
its orders to military officers, for the release of 
soldiers put iinder restraint, pulling a general from 
his horse, and nearly immolating him to the wrath 
of its high justice, in the streets ; it commanded the 
fortresses ; it made barricades at will ; it domi- 
neered over the whole city, as master — a herd of 
power-intoxicated savages ! And citizen Em- 
manubl Arago, the commissary, looked on, a])- 
plauded, sanctioned the people’s deeds, rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction, and approved with such 
words as “ AUez^ mes enfants ! vous faites hien /” 
Such scenes as tliese, carried to the utmost limits 
of anarchy and excess at Lyons, were exhibited 
also in ;ilmost all the greater towns of Franco, with 
all the effect of well-applied terrorism. There was 
scarcely one that had not similar outrages to lav 
to the charge of him who was set in authority over 
It to work his will — so said the letter of his instruc- 
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tions, — but to preserve peace and order in a country 
where convulsions, collisions, and commotions were 
so infinitely to be dreaded and avoided — so should 
liis duty have told him. The outrage, the alarm, 
the suffering, the ruin to peace and order, to com- 
merce, to wellbeing, to fortune, were all to be laid 
to the door of that central power, which thus turned 
a legion of demons upon the country, in the shape 
of revolutionary emissaries and agents. 

The result, however, was the very reverse of 
that intended by los citoyens commissaires, and their 
supporter, the minister of the interior. They over- 
reached thcmscslves, and worked the very effects 
tliey attempted to exterminate. Instead of subju- 
p;ating the departments to their will of ultra-repub- 
licanism, by the violence of terrorism, they almost 
roused the better feeling of the country, at first 
(juietly-disposed and resigned, against the very 
principles of republicanism in gtuieral. The senti- 
ment, at first accepted, Avas soured and embittered ; 
the diseouteut and aversion daily increased ; and it 
was more than once openly affirmed that the de- 
l)artment3 were ready to revolt, and formed the 
design of marching upon Paris. At all events, the 
feeling of opposition and resistance did not fail to 
manifest itself in minor demonstrations. Expos- 
tulations were at first made against the tyranny 
and the inflammatory manoeuvres of the govern- 
ment commissaries : then broke out angry remon- 
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strances on the part of the hourgeoisie, backed by 
the better and quieter of the working class<;s ; and, 
at last, when all these more legitimate means 
failed, the pojmlations of several of the larger 
towns rose against tlie provincial despot who 
played the autocrat and the tyrant in the name of 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Eraternity.” The na- 
tional guards took up arms to demand tlie revoca- 
tion and the departure of the obnoxious commissary. 
The commissary, in opposition, pursiicd the same 
system he had employed in his political manoeuvres. 
He called upon the mob to take up arms and combat 
in his defence, as the only true democratic friend o: 
the people. In most instances, hoAvev(‘r, the recal- 
citrant part of the ]irovincial ])opulations prevailed: 
and les citogens commissaires were obliged to give 
way before an expression of popular indignation. 
In .several towns, as in llordcaux, Bonrge.s, and 
many others, the commissary Avas compelled to take 
flight ; in some, the palace of the little tyrant Ava.s 
stormed, and he hims(>lf was made prisoner, taken 
to the railroad, and “ packed-off” — back to that 
Paris which had sent him. In A’^ery few instances 
only the influence of the commissary gained the 
day; in fewer still he Avas again returned, to he 
enforced upon the department from which he liad 
been driven. In one case he Avas sent back by the 
powers that were, only to be again ignominioiidy 
expelled. Such, among many others, were he 
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results of the attempt of the ultra party, then 
typified by the minister of the interior, to assei’t the 
supremacy of a republic of violent and arbitrary 
principles; and yet, at that time, no reactionary 
feeling against the republic itself, or a republican 
fonu of government, prevailed to any great or 
powerful extent in the country at lai'gc : the feel- 
ing that was thought to be stigmatised by the 
ultra party with the tenn of “ reaction,” was 
then nothing more, generally speaking, than the 
acceptation of a r('publie based upon the pi'lnciplcs 
of p(!acc and order, combined with an opposition to 
all views and doctrines likely to produce anarchy 
and disorder. 

But such was the state of feeling in the country 
upon the approach of the general elections. The 
spirit displayed, in general, by the nation, in the 
cliolec of the representatives, could not fail of 
being similar. It must not be forgotten, also, that, 
in their violent electioneering manamvi'cs, the 
minister of the interior, his allies in power, and his 
missionaries in the provinces, were aided by less 
acknowledged agents, in the persons of emissai'ics 
from the violent ultra clubs of Paris, who, arrogat- 
ing to themselves the right to the only true expres- 
sion of the only true feeling of the capital — and 
consequently, (i fortiori^ of ajl France — also racked 
the country with their juanoeuvres, their excite- 
ments to violence, their bullying tlircats and inti- 
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midatlons. Unacknowledged as they may have 
openly been by any ostensible government autho- 
rity, their missions, liowevcr, were bestowed upon 
them by the quondam friends and fellow-conspira- 
tors of the minister of the interior under the former 
reign; their expenses were supported by funds, 
supplied no one could say by what hand, although 
most might divine ; their measures were taken in 
accordance, and in perfectly good understanding 
with the dcpai’tnnoital commissary. But all these 
efforts tended only to disgust and indispose the 
departments still more, and to call forth, in spite of 
the most desperate opposition made, their sense in 
favour of respect of propci’ty, order, and modera- 
tion in the republic — if republic there was to be. 
'That all the ultra measures failed In a great mea- 
sure — those of violence as well as those of moral 
constraint — may be attributed also to a variety of 
other complicated causes, which contributed to add 
to the discontent, and aversion to the new re})ul)li- 
can government, not only among the ci-demnt 
upper and middling classes, but among the lower 
classes, particularly in the agricultural districts, and 
esp(!cially among that peasant-])opuIation that has, 
so ui.ivcrsally in France, acquired a little property 
in I ind. 

Under the preceding France had been 

crushed down by the weight of its impositions. 
One of the first advantages of the republic had 
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been announced, in official proclamations, to consist 
in the removal of taxes, and in the enormous dimi- 
nution of state expenses, necessarily attendant upon 
a republican form of government. Already the 
country people looked to a release from the greater 
part of their obligations — the system of “ no taxes 
at all ” they tliought in their naivete was to follow : 
Instead of which came very shoi’tly the decree 
begging the country for tlie loan, beforehand, of a 
certain proportion of the taxes for the ensuing year, 
ill order to meet tlic deficiencies in the finances ; 
followed up, almost immediately, by the more im- 
perative ordinance, imposing the additional forty- 
five per cent in support of the increased, not dimi- 
nished, expenses of the republican government, 
in many parts of the countiy, the peasant-population 
resolutely refused to pay this additional tax, or 
responded only to the demand with that equivocal 
answer, so characteristic of the French peasant, 
“ Well sec about it.” It was in vain that the 
govenunent protested that these measures Avere 
necessitated only by the financial dilapidations of 
tlic dethroned dynasty. Clear-sighted enough 
Avlicrc their own interests are conccnicd, the 
French peasants replied by denunciations of that 
odious Paris.” Ikiris, they declared, had chosen 
to make “ for the nonce ” a revolution, in Avhich 
they had not aided, and which they had not desired; 
a^nd then Paris turned to its advantage 
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alone the results of that revolution. It had im- 
posed new burdens upon all France, by calling for 
fresh resources from a country already di-ained, 
to be lavishly squandered in rewarding the idleness 
of its own tumultuous and unruly inhabitants among 
the working classes, which it dreaded, by the estab- 
lishment of its expensive so-called ateliers nationaux^ 
and by paying fresh troops under the name of 
gardes mobiles^ when the standing army was such a 
burden on the country, for the sake of draining otf 
and regularising the worst dregs of its own popu- 
lation, and satisfying the caprices of a riotous 
Parisian mob, that chose to object to tlie presenc(! 
of the old military force among it, while It accepted 
a new repressive force, in addition to the fonner, 
under a new title. Upon such questions, of vital 
importance to tlndr own interests, the country 
people of the provinces were not disposed to listen 
to argument or reason ; and. In their discontent at 
the exorbitant exactions of the capital, the jealousy 
of the departments towards Paris, and tlndr avci- 
sion to a form of govt'rnment in which originated 
these measures, grew stronger and stronger. 

Auotlicr cause which greatly contributed to this 
state of feeling, was to be found in the preaching id 
the communist doctrines, upon the estah/isliment ot 
republican principles, and the scq)port evidently givf« 
to these wild and spoliating theories by certain lueiu* 
bers of the Provisional Government itself, 
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if there was any feeling more alive than another in 
the heart of the French peasant, it was that at- 
tached to the acquirement and the possession of 
landed property, in however humble a form, were 
it but a small field or a tiny vineyard. If he had 
any hope, any ambition, any sentiment, which he 
thouglit worth living for, it was the extension, by 
any or every means, of his small domain. On the 
fact of this possession were concentrated all the 
mainspring motives and agencies of his whole ex- 
istence — in this, his industry, his talent, his cun- 
ning, his thoughts, his affections, his very love for 
his children, to whom he hoped to transmit it. 
The grand mobile of the character of the French 
peasant was his self-interest in this respect: for 
this he had straggled in the first great Revolution : 
this alone he considered the end and aim to him of 
all revolutions. The doctrines, then, which preached 
that the possession of all landed property was an 
infamous spoliation of the res filled the 

country people in the provinces with the liveliest 
alarm, and contributed to establish a still greater 
hatred to a state of things th.at tended to produce 
results so fatally detrimental to all that they held 
dear. The Parisian communist of the ultra-re- 
publican clubs — almost as blindly ignorant of the 
state of his own country, which, in his theory that 
Paris is all France, he looked upon with indiffei’cncc, 
if not contempt, as the Parisian is proverbially 

VOL. II. E 
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ignorant of every other country beyond the 
frontiers of France, even the most neighbouring, 
and, in fact, of every thing that touches upon 
geography, or the state of nations, of which he has 
only the vaguest and most incorrect notions — 
thought that all his wild fraternity schemes, deve- 
loped and accepted by those who possessed nothing 
in the capital, would be received with enthusiasm 
also by the “ miserable, oppressed, and tyrannised 
inhabitant of the fields and jdains : ” such was the 
language used and eagerly caught up. Fhc Parisian 
clubbist, however, soon found by experience that he 
had made a gross mistake. The emissaries sent 
down into the provinces by the proftjssors of com- 
munism, and by the ultra clubs, and supported, as 
there could be no doubt, by the idtra members of 
the government, met only with the most active 
repulsion. Their utopian ideas of universal fra- 
tcniity and spoliation of property w(;re scoraed, 
scouted, and opposed ; themselves were hooted, 
pelted, almost lapidated as incendiary enemies of 
the peasant. “ The innocemt and humble inhabi- 
tant of the field” was indignant, insulted, aggrieved, 
that he should be so contemptuously considered 
“ misci-able and oppressed : ” he showed himself in 
the hght of the .landed proprietor, the most avari- 
ciously interested in the possession of property, 
and by no means the naif individual the Parisian 
had been accustomed to believe him, according to 
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Ills text-book of vaudevilles and melodramas. The 
agents of communistic doctrines were forced to 
retreat in dudgeon, to declare, in the new spirit of 
fraternity, that the French peasant was the most 
ignorant and pig-headed animal upon the earth, 
still under the yoke of tyrants, and endoctrinS by 
aristocrats, and to avow that the departments were 
not ripe for the social enlightenment of com- 
munism, perhaps even to denounce them as “ infa- 
mously reactionary.” Certain it is that the com- 
munistic doctrines found no enthusiastic disciples 
in the country ; or, if the propagandism made any 
progress, it wms after the fashion so characteris- 
tically depicted in a caricature published at the 
time by the Charivari, in whicli a peasant appears 
before the mayor of his commune to say, that, as a 
general parkuje de hiens is to take place, he puts 
down his name for the lordly chateau, but makes a 
wofnlly wry face upon hearing that his own field 
has already been divided among the paupers of the 
village. dlic propagation of connminism, then, 
only excited fears instead of hopes, — consternation 
Instead of joy, — and tended still more to indispose 
the country people, and cxeiie tlnur aversion and 
discontent towards a system likely to prove, if 
successful, prejudicial to their interests. The only 
way, short of revolt, by which they could proclaim 
their opposition to the principles of the minister of 
the interior and his party, was by making use of 
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their newly-acquired privilege of voting for their 
representatives in the popular Assembly, by uni- 
versal suflFrage, in selecting men of order and mode- 
rate opinions, adverse to the “ advanced ” and 
advancing doctrines of the day. 

In spite, then, of the violence of party manoeuvre 
employed to support the principles of ultra-repub- 
licanism, advocated by the unscrupulous minister of 
the interior, the departments were generally ripe, 
upon the approach of the general elections, to sup- 
port the candidates of the moderate cause. The 
violence of party manmuvre, on the opposite side, 
was, indeed, beyond all parallel oppressive. In many 
parts the country was purposely filled with disorder, 
tumult, terror, and, in some cases, bloodshed, by 
the atrocious and outrageous means placed in the 
hands of the riotous mobs of the towns to overawe 
the country electors, and thus sway the direction of 
the elections. Bcuirds were posted at the doors of 
the halls in which the votes were collected ; and 
the bodies of electors arriving from villages were 
prevented entrance, and driven away by the force 
of weapon where threats faihid, when they were 
suspected of being “ moderate,” or 80-callc;d “ re- 
actionary,” in the votes they were about to give. 
In juany cases, as has been already said, these colli' 
sions were terminated in the effusion of blood. In 
other instances, the lists that the electors bore to de- 
posit in the electoral um, were torn from their hands 
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and scattered to the winds ; in others, again, lists 
containing the names of the ultra candidates were 
forced, by menace, upon them ; and the terrified men, 
who trembled for their houses, which were threat- 
ened to be burned down, and their families, which 
were threatened to be murdered, accepted, in fear, 
the lists of names thus forced upon them, and voted, 
against their desires and their consciences, for the 
cat\didates of the ultra party. Whole districts sus- 
pected of 11 loderatism were thus prevented from voting 
by intimidation, and the threat of fire and sword : 
every where constraint was employed ; only too often 
violence, collision, and conflict were the results. 

In addition to this purposely-excited violence 
must be recorded the other electioneering intrigues 
of les citoyens cdmmtmdres. Some of these des- 
potic gentry, after having their own lists of ultra- 
democratic candidates, whom they intended to force 
down the throats of the electors, printed, threatened 
the printer who should dare to print any other 
with their high displeasure, and caused them to 
shut up their press. In other cases, the journals 
favourable to the supposed moderate candidates 
were seized and destroyed, with every attempt to 
strangle, in practice, that liberty of the press which 
was so clamorously claimed in theory. A moi'c 
odious manoeuvre was in some places employed, in 
imitation of that which preceded the people’s 
triumphant manifestation in Paris of the 17th of 
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March ; agents were largely paid, and sent about 
to cry “ Vive Henri F.” in the streets of towns, in 
order to induce the belief in the existence of a 
Bourboiiist reactionary party, and thus rouse the 
passions and the feelings of the flattered and decla- 
mation-intoxicated mob against the moderate party, 
without any regard to the probable consequences, 
and the animosity and bloodshed likely to ensue. 
On the moderate side, influential men, and more 
especially the priesthood, were violently accused of 
imposing constraint upon their tenantry, or tamper- 
ing with the consciences of their flocks, with the 
intention of gaining support to the supposed re- 
actionary tcndcncic's : but however these accusations, 
thimden'd abroad by the ultra party, may have been 
true in some instances, these influences were noto- 
riously us(!d in a very minor degree : it was from 
the ultra party alone that came the excess of vio- 
lence and the wholesale intimidation. 

There can be littk; doubt that, at an earlier period 
of the republic, candidates moi’c frankly and ge- 
nuinely republican might have been returned than 
those eventually elected by the majority of the 
country. At an earlier period the republic had 
been accepted as a new government, — as good, 
perh:t/)s, in the eyes of France, as another, as long 
as it was one of peace and order. The ultra 
republicans had overreached themselves in their 
double manoeuvre ; firstly, in the efforts to adjourn 
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tlie elections, in order to “ torture” the country to 
a better feeling of republicanism ; secondly, in the 
outrageous excesses of means employed to admi- 
nister' that “ torture.” In spite, then, of the 
violence of party manoeuvre to support the pi’inciples 
of ultra republicanism, or, rather, on account of 
that very violence, in the result of the elections 
throughout the country by imiversal suffrage, a 
very great majority of those men of moderate 
principles, whom all the ill-judged and hateful 
efforts of the violent and reckless republicans at the 
head of affairs had so greatly contributed to form 
into a decided, self-eonseious, and compact body of 
epponents, was returned to the Assembly. Many 
of the leading men of the liberal party who, under 
the former dynasty, had stood forward as friends 
of progressive reform, but not as opponents to the 
constitutional monarchy principle, were likewise 
elected witli great majorities by the suffrages of the 
nation; in some instances, even, representatives 
were returned of more ancient conservative and 
legitimist opinions. In fact, the country, in its 
majority, declared its will to be against the views 
of the principal and stirring influence which ema- 
nated from the reclcless man who governed the 
intci’ior aftaii’s of the country. 

To retiu'n, however, to revolutionary Paris, and 
the pictures it presented under the circumstances 
of the general elections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ELECTIONS IN PARTS. 


The agitation of the capital previous to the elections — Probabilities of 
their result — The Luxembourg dictators, and their influence — Elec- 
tioneering manoeuvres of the ultra party — Election scenes in the 

streets of Paris — The clashing lists of candidates and handbills 

Night-scenes upon the Boulevards —The electioneering doings of the 
clubs — The ‘‘ professions de foi” — Pierre Leroux in the Baibes club — 
Scene in central club of the national guard — Popularity of Lamartine 
— Scene at the opera — Scenes before the Hotel de Ville — Proclama- 
tion of the representatives on the Place de ITJotel de Ville by torch- 
light — Triumph of the moderate.'^, and irritation of the ultras — The 
representatives of the department of the Seine — Conlidenco in the 
approaching meeting of the Assembly — Last acts of the Provisional 
Government. 


The agitation throughout the whole city was 
great, the excitement intcn.se. Men thronged tlio 
streets more than ever ; crowds stood dense and 
more gathering than ever ujTon public places, in 
great thoroughfares, in public gardens, and at street 
comers ; more than ever men harangued and dis- 
puted in these festering throngs ; angry feeling 
boiled higher and higher ; and the clamour ot 
acrimonious discu.ssion, and even virulent menace, 
rose louder and louder upon the seething air ot 
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Paris : parties stood more than ever face to face. 
No one could venture to prophesy upon which side 
the balance would fall. It was well known that 
the moderate party possessed the great majority in 
the mass of the citizens of Paris ; and the hmrgeois 
almost universally expressed their confidence in 
this majority, and in the decided triumph of their 
party: but they had two strong chances against 
them, which gave a presumption in favour of the 
success of the ultras in these elections, if not in this 
immediate instance, at least eventually. These 
chances existed not only in the want of union and 
concentration, among the many shadings of the 
moderate party, in their choice of candidates, but 
also in the indifference of what might be called 
tlic lower-middling classes to their newly-acquired 
rights of voting for their national representatives, 
and even to all the struggle passing around them. 
Thousands iipon thousands had neglected to have 
themselves inscribed as electors j and the moderate 
cause thus lost a large host of passive adherents ; 
while, on the other hand, the ultra party, especially 
.among the working classes, in spite of the rivalries 
and jealousies of the clubs, was comparatively far 
more united in its choice of the men it put for- 
ward, and was infinitely more active in its open or 
underhand,’ its legitimate or illegal electioneer- 
ing manoeuvres. With the strangest notions of 
liberty of election — t. e., license for its own fiiction, 
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and intimidation towards its adversaries — upon its 
usual principle, also, tliat Paris, as represented by 
the lowest Parisian populaee, had the right to 
dictate to all France ; and the power to impose its 
will — the power manifested in the days of February 
— it worked as boldly as indefatigably. But in spite 
of these manifest advantages in favom* of the ultra 
violent party, there could be no doubt that these 
first elections for the arrondissements of Paris, and 
its onhanging districts of the department of the 
iSeine, could scarcely wear any other character than 
that of an immense lottciy. Thirty-four candidates 
were to be chos<!n ; each elector therefore, instead 
of voting for two or three, had to vote for a large 
throng ; and. In spite of the host of candidates who 
came forward, many thousands found it difficult to 
fill up their lists in the abundance of the choice. 

Never was government influence, meanwhile, so 
powert’ully exercised in the most corrupt of times, 
as was the Influence, among the working classes, 
of the two members of the Provisional Government, 
who had obtained for themselves the popular name 
of the “ dictators of the Luxemboiu’g,” Citizens 
Louis Plane and Albert. Agitation, manteuvres 
of the most active kind, threats of that scarecrow 
“ real tlon,” whicli was menaced to tlic waverers of 
the lower classes, like “ Bogie” to naughty children, 
furious intimidation, intrigues, ruses of every natui'e 
— all were employed by this influence to organise 
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the votes of the working classes, and to work them 
up to excluding of all the moderates, even to tlie 
majority of the members of the goveniment, and 
choosing only from then* own class, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the said dictators themselves, the 
two other ultra members of the government. Mes- 
sieurs Ledru-Iiollin and Flocon, and a few other 
very choice spirits, such as Sobricr, Barbcs, and 
Pierre Lcroux, a half-mad communist, and Avholly 
distracted concoctor of social utopian pamphlets, 
who now first began to come forward upon the 
stage of revolutionary histoiy. To so open and 
flagi'ant an extent were their manoeuvres carried, 
more especially in the twelfth arrondissement^ the 
faubourg St Marccau, the chief residence of all the 
turbulent and unsated revolutionary heads among 
the lower classes, that the mayor of Paris was 
obliged to issue a proclamation, warning electors, 
that they might be severely punished for obtaining 
several voting cards, and laying the severest 
injunctions upon the officers employed in their 
distribution, to restrain this mal -practice. The 
existence of this abuse, which the ultra party in 
vain endeavoured to deny, w'as proved by the very 
handbill of the mayor of Paris ; and it was a matter 
ot public notoriety, backed by sufficient proofs, that, 
instigated and advised by those to whom they 
looked as their leaders and friends, hundi'cds, per- 
haps thousands, of the working classes, in the arron- 
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dissements of the poorer faubourgs, had obtained 
several voting cards under different names, and 
that this abuse had been enjoined and tolerated by 
the negligence or aided by the connivance of the 
controlling officers of the districts. Upon the 
result of the elections in these immense arrondisse- 
ments depended, likewise, in a great measure 
the destiny of Paris : in the twelfth the inliabitants 
were known to be chiefly at the disposal of the 
violent Barbbs, the (;oloncl of their legion of na- 
tional guards, and to own beyond his influence 
that of no otlier men than, in common with all the 
other ultras among the lower classes, the “ Luxem- 
bourg dictators.” The triumph of the ultra party 
might be well feared by those unprejudiced and 
unconcemed ‘‘ lookers on,” who proverbially “sec 
the most of the game.” 

In the midst of all these manwuvres, and the 
mighty struggle that was going on more or less in 
or out of sight, between parties, in which, more 
than ever, the two sundered factions In the bosom 
of the government were considered in men’s mintls 
as the two great rallying points for party feeling) 
the outward as well as the moral picture presented 
by Paris was a curious one. More than ever the 
walls of the capital were smeared, from far above 
man’s height to base, with greater or lesser sheets 
of printed paper. Myriads of lists of candidates 
were every where posted up ; the ultra lists gene- 
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rally distinguishing themselves by putting at their 
head the four minority members of the government, 
to the exclusion of the moderate majoi'ity — the 
moderate ones, by a similar exclusion of the violent 
hvction in the government ; some few alonfe being 
neutral and ingenuous enough to give the names of 
all the members of the government en masse. 
There were lists by the clubs, by all the newspapers 
severally, by parties, by committees, by individuals : 
notices, proclamations, and addresses there were 
also, from all these various sources, not only re- 
specting the tendency of the general elections, or , 
the pretensions of the candidates, but as to the fu- 
ture constitution of the country, and the line of 
conduct to be pursued by the future representa- 
tives in the Assembly. jSTver was puffing carried 
to such a monstrous extent, even in puffing Paris. 

“ Here you have the best list of candidates,” stared 
men in their face at (wery step. The traveller 
could not but be rcraludcd, by these conflicting lists, 
of those of the lottery-ticket-sellers in Naples, who 
affix to their shop-doors long rows of combinations 
of numbers for the choice of amateurs, all warranted 
to turn up. One thing alone was wanting — that 
the enticing aimounceiucnt at the head of the Nea- 
politan lottery-lists, “ 0! die hel ternOj^' should 
he matched in tJio Parisian candidate-lists by an 
equally alluring appeal, “ Oh/ les jolts candhiats !'^ 
In some places the different adverse lists were torn 
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down ; in others, obnoxious names were scratched 
out — that of Ledru-Rollin very frequently. Some 
few exclusive candidates, especially among the 
literati^ such as Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, and 
Alexandre Dumas, had a handbill all to themselves, 
in which their names stood “ alone in their glory” 
in immense attractive capitals. But they appeared 
to excite but little enthusiasm : the glory of lite- 
rary talent, except in newspaper “ leaders,” ap- 
peared utterly gone by. Eugbne Sue, on account 
of the well-known socialist tendencies of his novels, 
seemed alone at one time to have a remote chance ; 
the ingratitude of Alexandre Dumas to bis ancient 
patrons and even comrades, the ex-royal family and 
princes, was, on the contrary, universally, although 
somewhat cruelly, stigmatised : Balzac, the fat man 
with many faces, who, like so many others, found 
himself suddenly a republican at heart, apptiared 
for a moment on the surface;, but quickly plunged 
down and w^as lost. The favourite Brcnc.h satiri- 
cal proverb, “ Prenez mm onrs^' seemed the prin- 
ciple of tlic day. ‘■'•Prenez''' this man, '•'■ prenez" 
this other, was seen on all sides. '■'■Prenez Moshnra., 
Vanii thi peuple" w'as to be witnessed in characters 
some five feet long, outstretching all rival competi- 
tors iii size : the young cx-priuce founded his claims 
upon the assassination of his unfortunate father, 
alarshal Ney,by tlio Bourbons — a somewhat strange 
recommendation ! Other names were printed ia 
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capitals almost as imposing, sometimes sidewards, 
sometimes almost upside do\vn, in order to attract 
attention, typical, probably, of the efforts of the can- 
didates to perform any species of somersets, or even 
to stand on their heads, like tumblers in the streets, 
to catch a wandering eye, or a passing halfpenny 
vote. Hundreds there were of other obscure indi- 
viduals also, who now put forward their pretensions 
to the name of “ workman,” aiid, as they could not 
take the aristocratic title of the day from any per- 
sonal or ancestral precedent, called themselves 
“ ouvriers de I'intellu/ence .," — although they might 
probably nev<‘.r have written a line in their lives, and 
although the second j)art of the title might, like many 
other oi-d^>mnt ones in France, be, at all events, 
very qii('stionabl(! — came boldly fonvard with their 
claims to be elected representatives of the people, 
and went to the (ix})ense of printing, for distribu- 
tion, lists of popular camlidates, in which their own 
obscure names were adroitly nitcluMl in between 
those of two popular heroes of the day, with the 
hope that, among tin; rest, they might slip in by 
mistake. Many of these good gentry probably 
thought that, with five-and-twenty francs a-day, as 
wages from tluur country, they might play a pretty 
part as rcpi'escnitatives, and might, or might not, 
pay their debts. At a moderate computation, the 
number of candidates, for the post of one of the 
thirty-four dcj)utics for the department of the Seine, 
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might have been reckoned to amount to about 
seven hundred. In many of the voting sections 
of Paris, as it was proved by the scrutiny, there 
were countless quantities of candidates who had 
only one vote a-piece. These new republican 
heroes, in sport, probably each voted for himself I 
Names, known and unknovTi, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, thus clashed, and screamed, and fought, and 
ran riot upon the walls of Paris. The handbills 
and notices, no less, flung objurgations in eaeh 
other’s faces. The general watchword of the ultras 
W'as “ Mejiance / mefiance P' One of the most 
generally posted of the ultra party, in tlie faee of 
its own abuses and intrigues, called upon its friends 
and “ tnie patriots ’’ in general, in the “ doubtful” 
districts, to watch all day in tlie bureaux of their 
sections, that no “ bad ” votes were given, and to 
look over the shoulders of the officers and secre- 
taries, when the votes should be collected and 
registered. 

During the last two days preceding the elections, 
and especially on the first day of voting — on 
Sunday the 23d of April, Easter Sunday, tlie 
day of religious repose and of peace, but, ip the 
distracted eountry of France, now the day of angry 
passions and of restless struggling party-conflict — 
the day chospn by the minister of the interior, in 
order that the priests in their departments might 
not use their influence, or even forbid their flocks to 
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vote on such a day— although this intrigue was 
“ circumvented ” by episcopal orders, that mass 
should be performed earlier in the day than usual, 
in order to leave pious electors free to vote after 
their performance of their religious duties — the fer- 
ment was great in the city of Paris. The streets 
were thronged with distributors of handbills, con- 
taining lists corresponding to the parties. No 
man could take two steps without having a dozen 
thrust into liis hands. Tlic noisiest pains were taken 
by these myriads of agents to recommend the wares 
they hawked about as “ warranted sound,” of the 
purest republicanism, and without the slightest alloy 
of reactionary principle. In almost as many words 
they cried, “ Here you have the best friends of 
the pool' oppressed people, those who will upset the 
rich — (hibet, Sobrier, Barbbs, &e., all hot!” 
Crowds of the lower classes, especially, lingered 
around these screaming candidate-mongers, eagerly 
carried oft tlic lists, and seemed devouring them as 
they lingered on, thrusting aside, or being thrust 
liither and thither. In the thi'ongs. Of these lists, 
two seemed to be especial favourites among the 
idle and the tumultuous : they were distributed in 
many thousands, in millions, it might be said, 
without any great exaggeration : both of them 
contained tlie names of twenty-four workmen — 
fbe number imperatively required to be elected 
at the very least, “by the masters of tlie land” 
VOL. ii. K 
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in the ateliers nationanx — many of which were 
the same in both the lists, the other ten candi- 
dates being supplied by the names of the four 
ultra members of the govemment, and a select 
few of the “ choice spirits ” already mentioned. 
One of them, avowedly emanating from the in- 
fluence of the Luxembourg, was headed by a notice 
to the intent that, as the peuple had made the 
revolution, it was for the j)mph to impose, its dele- 
gates, — that the republic was in danger, — that the 
time Avas come when the “ moderate, ” (the Avord 
used,) reactionary, and retrograde members of tlie 
Provisional Govemment were to be “ cliasses^" — and 
that, to effect this purpose, it must vote, as one 
man, for the thirty-four candidates there set down. 

In the mighty throngs, and the al-fresco clubs of 
the Boulevards, the confusion was naturally, in 
such a state of the public mind, “ tAvice con- 
founded.” During the fantastic cJiiar-oscuro night- 
scenes, of such constant reciuTcnce in “ revolu- 
tionaiy Paris” as to render their painting any 
further a trite and tedious task, the agitators of 
the ultra party were in full force, evidently pro- 
fiting, to their heart’s content, by the license noAV 
first againfrecly afforded, since; the great communist 
movement of the 16 th, to election excitement. All 
along the Boulevards, but especially on the more 
popular and traditionally revolutionary spots, the 
Porte St Denis and the Porto St Martin, they were 
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to be seen gesticulating, and heard declaiming 
against the supposed r^ctionnaires^ as the best 
popular cry, however little defined, with which to 
inflame the spirit of the lower classes in favour of 
their party. One of their chief subjects of denun- 
ciation was, Pomt d'avocAits! 'point dc prHres! Ils 
ne sontque des mouUns d paroles. They only want 
to deceive the people.” “ Point de proprietaires T"' 
they clamoured again. “ They use the infamous 
influence of their property to intimidate.” As the 
burden of the noisy song, came ever — “A has les re- 
adionnaires I’'"’ In the midst of their declamations, 
the agitators, of course, forgot not to distribute, 
with a spirit still more active than the agents of 
Moses and Hon in London, their list of candidates, 
as the only true list to be followed — the “ one and 
indivisible” as the republic itself. By day the agi- 
tation M’as scarcely less. Assemblies of the lower 
classes collected in every vacant space over tlie 
capital; spite of pouring rain, another monster 
meeting of the workmen of the ateliers nutionaux 
was convoked in the (lhamp dc Mars, which once 
more became the arena of violent discussion and 
threat. 

The clubs were naturally not bchind-hand, mean- 
while, in this hurly-burly of clcctioneeriug conflict, 
and afforded endless scenes of confusion and dis- 
order. They all opened their doors to those candi- 
dates who chose to come before them and declare 
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^q\x professions defoi; and, according to the vari- 
ous tendencies of these clubs, the hundreds of can- 
didates who mounted the tribune were received 
with “ thunders of applause,” or murmurs, bootings, 
and clamour. Each club, even the most moderate 
and orderly, had become a pandemonium. Each 
candidate was exposed to “ intei'pellations and 
never were poor aspirants to any office so harassed 
with multitudinous and conflicting questionings on 
“ all manner” of social, political, and even private 
matters. They were requix’cd by these arbiters of 
their destinies, as the clubs each and individually 
considered themselves, to enter into the minutest 
details relative to their opinions upon the most dif- 
fuse and abstract subjects, of which political economy, 
legislation in general, and every part and portion 
of the new constitution to be concocted, were hut 
very limited specimens. The aplornh^ however, 
with which the candidates in g(!neral met and re- 
plied to this distracting inquisition, was such as to 
give foreigners the very highest opinion of French 
self-confldence and assurance. In the influential 
ultra clubs the no'se was perhaps the least, although 
the fervour was the greatest ; for there no moderate 
candidate dai*ed to sIioav his face, lest he should be 
almo'^t torn in pieces ; and such had it “ all their 
owr way the great Blanqui club, more especially} 
had its violent accusations, its propositions of revolt, 
and its denunciations of moderate candidates all to 
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itself ; it ruthlessly turned out every person ofiFer- 
ing the least opposition to its will ; although, on 
the contrary, for the very love of propagandism, 
the communist and socialist candidates hesitated not 
to mount the tribune <tf the moderate club, and ex- 
cite and defy the outcry and the storm of oppo- 
sition. 

In the Gluh de la Rt^volation^ .assembled, under 
the .auspices of Barbbs, in the cx-P.alais Royal, the 
profession de foi of Citizen Pierre Leroux, the soi- 
disant savant and mctaphysici.an of the people, 
exhibited a scene, the details of which were not 
without* their merit of the extravagant and the pic- 
tures(][ue. Even in mystic.al Germany such vague 
and unnu'aning rhapsodies could scarcely have found 
vent as those which, for three consecutive hours, 
poured from the mouth of this French philosopher 
of the people. '^Idie only point, the sense or non- 
scns(! of which could b(! discovered in his confused 
effusion, was that all things in nature, art, and the 
soci.al state of man, were to be resolved into trini- 
ties^ of which the great trinity, “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” was the type; and that this trinity- 
system must be made to prevail in the ide.al I’cpub- 
lican constitution to be founded. The applause was 
tremendous, as w.as to be expected : in these “ only 
true” republican assemblies, the more vague the 
huiguage used, the more rhajisodieal the theories 
promulgated, the more vapid the declamation of 
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the orator, the more noisy and furious was ever, of 
course, the approbation. At the conclusion of this 
extraordinary liaranguc as 'profession do foi^ the 
great Barbas himself arose, and proposed that Citi- 
zen Pierre Leroux should bc*received a member of 
the club by accolaele^ in the name of the society ; 
and, upon the gcmeral acclamation, tlie fat man, 
with liis black hair flowing upon his sliouldcrs, was 
immediately hugged in the conspirator-president’s 
arms, and kissed on both sides of his greasy faee, 
amidst the most deafening shouts. It was a grand 
scene. 

. In the moderate clubs the nightly stoi’ras blew 
from the veiy opposite quart ('.r to those which swept 
over the ultra clubs. In the latter, the mamc of 
Lamartine and his associates was received with 
hisses and curses; while, in the former — as a scene in 
the Cluh Dt'nioerafiqHe (Jcutrol de la Garde, Nutimale 
can testifx' — when the names of the members of the 
Ih'ovisional Government Averc brought forAvard to 
be put on the list of the candidates recommended 
by the society, those of the majority were received 
Avith general acclamation, that of Lamartine Avith a 
sort of frantic enthusiasm ; and Avhen, at last, the 
words “ Jjcdru-Kollin” came, the tempest burst in 
a pcrf;;ct hurricane over the assembly. On the oc- 
casi .n mentioned, for the space of two hours, after 
tJie naming of the obnoxious name, scarce a word 
could be heard from the orators Avho tried to occupy 
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tho tribune ; some were violently thrust out of it 
as the partisans of tlie “ hated one the scene of 
frightful disorder was at its height. When, with 
difficulty, the name was at last put to the vote of 
the meeting, the hands held up against it, as un- 
worthy to he placed upon the club-list of candidates, 
were in the proportion of at least thirty to one. 
Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert, as acolytes of the 
minister of the interior, shared the same fate. At 
that time, throughout the country, as in Paris, 
Lamartine was the demigod of the moderates — 
Lcdx'U-llollIn their devil. 

The day of the elections came ; and the doubts, 
the hopes, and the fears, to say nothing of the 
general alarm, wore as great as ever. Kone could 
guess with any (XU'tainty how they would turn out. 
Except the names of the members of the Provi- 
sional Govenimcnt, there were few that decidedly 
floated above the surfacx; of the torrent. Among 
these few were Peupin, a journeyman clockmakcr, 
who, in the^ moderate clubs, had showui himself 
intelligent, wcll-infonned, and eloquent without 
phrase-making; Coqucrcl, a Protestant minister; 
and Wolowski, a professor of political economy — 
all men of moderate opinions. The moderate 
party then had some chance; and so it proved. 
Ehe ultras knew not then, so sm'ely as they knew 
aftei*wards, their strength of union. 

l^ay by day, however, as the partial results in 
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the different arro/ndusemerds became known, and 
the name of Lamartine, then considered the very 
type and essence of moderation, rose higher and 
higher on the list, people might he seen in groups 
upon the Boulevards, by day as well as by night, 
shaking bands, and giving vent to their joy. In 
most instances it was persons wholly unknown to 
one another who thus fraternised in the sentiment 
of confidence and in the hope of future order, of 
which this name Avas supposed the symbol and the 
banner. The strength of this feeling an anecdote 
of the time will serve to illustrate. It was at the 
great opera-liousc, on the night of the Wednesday 
of the great election week. The result of the elec- 
tions was already partially knowm. The opera 
was over, when Lamartine, who had not been 
accustomed, like some of his colleagues, to parade, 
as little kings, at public places of resort, was dis- 
covered in a side-box. “ liamartine ! Lamartine 
is here! — Vim Lamartine I'"’ was cried by a fw, 
and then the whole theatre took up the shout ot 
“ Vive Lamartine P' M'. Lamartine, however, 
could not be persuaded to come forward to accept 
the homage of the crowd. A partial silence Avas at 
length obtained, Avhen the curtain rose. The ballet 
was about to commence. But no. The actors 
cam ' forward, many half-dressed, en masse. The 
Marseillaise was sung, and then tJic whole chorus 
shouted “ Vive LamartincP' Eveiy body stood: 
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hats were raised, pocket-handkerchiefs were waved 
amidst the universal cry. The “ poet-statesman” 
alone did not rise from his seat. He hid his face 
in his hands. What may have been his feelings 
and his thoughts, his hopes and his ambition, at 
that moment? Whatever they may have been, 
however, this scene was to prove one of his last 
scenes of triumph. Qnce again, and yet once 
more, in a shortlived burst of enthusiasm, was he 
to enjoy the sweets of popularity and gratified 
vanity ; and then he was to fall — then his star was 
destined to sink beneath the horizon in that first 
phasis of the revolution. 

The ferment continued, and even waxed in the 
streets during the whole of the day preceding the 
official proclamation of the final result of the elec- 
tions of Paris. Although more orderly than during 
the past days — for tlie die was cast, and manoeuvre, 
intrigue, and menace, were now useless more — 
the sc(mc ■ throughout the city were excited and 
agitated, as could not but be at such a moment of 
intense interest. The whole live-long day, the 
Place dc I’llotcl do Villc, in which building, as the 
seat of government, the last definitive dejtouille- 
tnent des semtins was going on, was filled by 
detachments of the different legions of the national 
guards, who guarded the old civic palace. But 
nnmense crowds thronged aroimd, where standing 
space could be found, in order to catch whatever 
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flying reports might wing their way from the inte- 
rior of that spot, upon which all party hopes and 
fears — it was even thought, all hopes and fears, 
upon which the destiny of France depended — were 
that day concentrated. Towards night the scene 
became still more animated and interesting. Torches 
were lighted by the national guards, and filled the 
confusedly-thronged Place, and its masses of wav- 
ing heads, with strange patches of light and dark- 
ness : the murmur of curiosity from the crowd 
around grew louder and louder. At length a 
general undulating movement — a waving of tlic 
mass hitlier and thither was visible as it became 
known — by instinct as it were, for none could toll 
how — that the names of the elected were being 
declared within. Tlien came men with lists, hurry- 
ing out of the Hotel de Villc : then there was one 
general deafening shout of “ The names ! the 
names!” In ob(!dieuce to this call, j\Iarrast, as 
mayor of Paris, appeared upon the low temicc 
before the building ; torches were held on eithe’’ 
side of him ; and in face of this strangely lighted 
scene of popular masses he began to read aloud the 
list of the elected representatives, and the number 
of votes obtained by each. As tlic name of “ La- 
martine” was first given forth, at tho head of all, 
with the immense majority of 259,800 votes, a 
shout burst forth — a shout impossible to control — 
which lasted for many minutes, and died away only 
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to be renewed. From the national guards pro- 
ceeded chiefly the deafening clamour of applause ; 
and yet from the outskirts of the crowd, and the 
masses of the “ people,” as so-called, came shouts 
of approbation also. AVhen silence was at length 
obtained, the other names were read over with 
comparatively less tumult; although here again 
the consecutive names of the other moderate mcm- 
bci’s of the government elicited also a lesser meed 
of applause. Men waited for the others of the 
minority, obnoxious to the moderates. At length 
came Albert, first, the twenty-first upon the list — 
tlien Ledru-Kollin only the twenty-fourth — his 
colleagues Flocon and liouis Blanc, still lower, the 
twenty-sixth and twcnty-s('venth. At the an- 
uounccraent of these names there was some confused 
and tumultuous shouting, although it sounded sadly 
disappointed and faint-hearted, from the outskirts of 
the crowd : the national guards, who thronged the 
middle space, with but a few exceptions, uttered 
not a cry, as they were pronounced. At last all 
the representatives of the people for the important 
department of the Stnnewere announced to the capi- 
tal, to France, and to the world. At the conclusion 
came cries of “ Vive VAssemhUe Nationah ! ” the 
military bands struck up the Marseillaise, amidst 
the usual chorussing : the crowd gradually dis- 
persed; and the diflferent detachments of the 
national guards, except those that remained to 
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watch over the now ever-threatened building, dis- 
seminated themselves through the city, returning 
in picturesque bands, with torches and music, to 
their several quarters. When thus, only late iu 
the night, the decisive result became generally 
known in the capital, the definitive list of the 
“ representatives of the peoi)le duly elected” was 
hastily distributed from hand to hand : in most 
instances it had been hurriedly written in pencil. 
Men congregated about the lighted windows of 
the still open or in thick clustering groups 

under the gas-lamps: again and again wci'c the 
more fortunate possessors of lists compelled, by 
those who had them not, to mount upon steps or 
benches, and to read the names aloud to gatherlug 
crowds. 8tlll, as on the I*lacc dc I’llotel dc Ville, 
the general resjwnsivc shout was “ Vive Lamar- 
tine P' 

The moderates then had gained, for the time, an 
immense and unexpected majority, even in the 
tumultuous and dreaded capital itself. Paris, fur 
the time, still responded to the sense of the nation, 
as generally expressed by the majority of the de- 
partments. The j»artisans of peace and order began 
again to raise their heads with hope, ^"cs ! fora 
few days men hoped the ultra party would succumb 
ben- ath the expressed sense of the majority. The 
immense superiority attained by their type of 
moderation, the idolised Lamartine, together vWtb 
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the fact, that the seven moderate members of the 
ProvisIoAfil Government stood at the head of the 
list, they considered significant enough to repress 
all hopes and further manoeuvres of the violent 
faction : the position of the ultra members, so low 
in the rank of candidates, they declared sufficient 
to prove the sentiment of the majority of the voix 
du peupU souverairij according to the true inter- 
pretation of this ill-used expression, and not the 
distorted meaning given to it by ambitious dema- 
gogues. As usual, under such circumstances in 
Fi'ance, they triumphed a little too soon. 

It was not to be supposed, at the same time, that 
the ultra party should quietly sit [down to chew the 
cud of their defeat In silenee. Its organs of the 
press began from the first loudly to denounce the 
infamous reactionary representatives of the people, 
elected by an Infamous reactionary hoimjeoisic." 
The lieforniej the more or less avowed organ of 
Lcdru-Ile!]in, could not conceal its rankling sore- 
ness. It attacked the “ weakness” of the elections, 
as resulting from the influence of the “ sei'vitors of 
royalty, and the fact of the electoral balloting-boxcs 
having been left in tlic hands of old monarchic func- 
tionaries.” Of course It totsill/ forgot, or set out of 
sight, how completely the departments had been 
packed by commissaries, and sub-commissaries, and 
atayors, and jufjes de patx in almost ('very village 
and town, expx'essly chosen or sent down by the 
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minister of the interior himself, and how they had 
been “ travaiHss^'' to his heart’s content, by com- 
missaries, and ordinances, and manoeuvres, and 
intrigues, and mob-demonstrations, and his own 
hulhtim^ which had so strangely overreached tliem- 
selves. Baffled Ledru-llollin spit out his sour- 
ness in other ways. A little satirical squib upon 
his quasi-regal mode of life, published at that time 
in some of the papers, was responded to by a letter 
written in a most infuriated tone, in which he 
declared that he had, ever since the revolution of 
Februaiy, devoted twenty out of the twenty-four 
hours, without respite or repose, to tlu; good of the 
“ suffering and oppi’cssed people,” adding, at the 
same time, the treacherous insinuation against his 
more successful colleagues, — that if he h.ad not 
done more for the peojde’s welfare, it was because 
he had been })rcventcd by “ other influence.” The 
ultra party might be baffled then ; but its active 
rancorous spirit was not to be quelled by the evi- 
dence of the sense of the nation, as exprcsscal le 
universal suffrage. 

So terminated the first general republican elec- 
tions in Paris. Paris had sent forth its represen- 
tatives from all classes of men, according to the 
truest spirit of “ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
but i.i a sense of moderate progress, and of moderate 
practice of these republican theories. Old Beraugei’i 
the poet of popular song, was there among tlis si? 
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although he quickly left the field of strife : he fol- 
lowed on the list the moderate members of the 
goveramentj even before the other ministers, not 
among those at tlic head of affairs ; this was, per- 
haps, a popular tribute to his geniality, as much as 
to his honourable character. I’lic other government 
functionaries all found their places according to their 
popularity. Among the remaining of the elected, 
Vavin might be supposed to represent the old liberal 
party in the Chamber of Deputies, along with biting 
old Cormcnin and others. Wolowski might be 
said to be the representative of the political economy 
questions ; although the financial interest were, in 
that first batch, hardly treated, and excluded alto- 
gether. Journalism, of coiu’se, had its supporters, 
“ enough and to spare,” in a country where every 
body wi’ote, and journalism, more even than else- 
wIku’c, was a power to be wielded so as to obtain 
every advantage and satisfy every ambition. One 
of its representatives Avas Bastidc, who was after- 
wards to play a more distinguished part as minister 
for foreign affairs, to say nothing of the others, such as 
l^larrast, also of the Natianal, who figured among the 
members of the goveniment then being. The 
working classes too, it might have been supposed, 
had no reason to complain ; although their ultra 
journals would have preached to them — and they 
succeeded in their endqctrinisation only too Avell — 
that they had been humiliated, spumed, excluded. 
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They had those of their own class to represent them. 
Peupin, the man of intelligence and information, 
the type of the more enlightened and better-think- 
ing of the artisans of Paris— and Perdiguier, and 
others, all ouvnera. Coquerel, also, was there, the 
representative of the Protestant church, and thus 
of freedom of religious opinion, congenial to the 
times and to their doctrines. The Roman Catholic, 
or established Church interests had been “distanced” 
in Paris, in the person of Deguerry, the Curd of St 
Eustache — a tolerant and enlightened ecclesiastic 
however, and a good specimen of the French clergy 
of the day — and in tliat also of the eloquent 
Dominican, Father Lacordairc — although this 
latter was elected in the departments ; for Lam- 
menais, who appeared the last upon the list, could 
scarcely be looked upon as a defender of the Catholic 
interests, in his character of a schismatic and seceder. 
As to the ultra party, except in the persons of its 
supposed fosterers and supporters, the four members 
of the government of the violent minority, it had 
been excluded altogether; it was even probable 
that the false report, carefully spread, however, and 
prevalent during the time of the elections, that 
Albert had gone over to the majority, had had as 
muclr influence, as the sympathy of the lower 
classes, in placing him at the head of the four. 

The elections, then, in Paris had terminated in 
the triumph of the moderates. Throughout the 
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country also they had finished. The new Assembly, 
that was to decide the destinies of France, was 
formed. Men asked themselves, however, how the 
Provisional Government, and especially some of its 
members, would meet the reckoning that must here- 
after necessarily bo demanded of it by this same 
National Assembly, which was to take its seat as the 
sovereign power, emanating from the expression of 
the people’s sovereign will. There was much that 
was dark, that woidd have to be enlightened — an 
account to be given of violence committed on the 
one hand by the minority, and weakness shown on 
the other by the majority, with that strjinge perver- 
sion of parts acted in such bodies, where majorities 
arc usually violent, and minorities weak — an ano- 
maly peculiar to the circumstances and the men. 
The Assembly was now shortly to meet ; and yet 
reports were prevalent, that the intrigues of the 
minority would still be employed to effect an 
adjournment of the meeting, and might succeed. 
Haste, however, was necessary. The great desire 
constantly expressed by tlie Provisional Govern- 
ment, and one to which the moderate majority had 
made so many truckling concessions, had been, that 
it might meet the Assembly without a disunion of its 
body j and every day now rendered the task more 
difficult. Its power, however, was slipping from 
its grasp •, and it used its last moments of existence 
to pass “ all manner” of sweeping decrees, which 
VOT.. 11. G 
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could not but excite munnurs of remonstrance and 
indignation, thus enacted in the very face, so to 
say, of the sovereign Assembly. It ordained the 
completion of the Louvre, and the extension of 
the Hue de Itivoli, with a failing treasury ; it insti- 
tuted schools ; it abolished slavery in the colonies, 
without retribution to colonial proprietors ; and it 
organised the colonies throughout anew, upsetting 
and destroying to the last, without any tirm 
reconstruction ; it reorganised also the national 
coinage ; it attempted to reorganise the anny ! 
It seemed not to know what it should not next 
do to use its power to the last. Its (h^crees burst 
forth in an inundation, like tho last gush of a 
stormy torrent of rain, '^^fhe high eommissioners 
of the delegates of the working classics, the dic- 
tators of the Luxembonrg, citizens Louis ]ilanc and 
Albert, published wholesale measures tor th(^ reor- 
ganisation of labour, and the ecpialisation of wages, 
and built new utopian structures, no hotter than 
children’s palaces of sand on the sea-slioro, to thr 
very last. Heads were shaken : and men loud'v 
murmm'cd. lint the Assembly, upon whieli nicu 
had set tlusir ti’ust as a last resource, was at hand ; 
and they still hoped. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 

Minor fratoniisalion baiPinets — Agitation caused by the insurrections in 
Koucu and other towns, in con.se<tuence of the elections — Fears of a 
similar catastrophe in tlie capital — Agitation of tlie ultra news- 
pui^ers — Inciteuieuts to insurrection of the disappointed party — 
Sceiio.s in tlio cluhs of citizens Harlies and Hlanqui — Night scenes 

before cluh doors The incendiary proclamations of Barhi\s and 

UlaiKpii - 'I’heir clfect upon the public mind -The proclamations torn 
down - Agitation an<l uneasiness pervade all — Proclamation of the 
Prefect of Police, calling for unity — Discontent at the state of the 
country — The meeting of the National Assembly approaches. 

• 

JIiiNliopcd. Men tried oiiee more to have con- 
tidcuoe and find assurance in the vain ot't-rcpcated 
cry, ToHf estJr'ni.''’ Paris attempted to look gay, 
and contriluted to its [)ieturcsque aspect, at the 
same time tliat it added to its outward eoiit’usiou, 
by the tratcruisation banquets, which took place at 
all sorts of cabarets and guiuguettes, high and low, 
as little popular prologues to the new' great fraterni- 
sation /’<Ve, wdiieh the government again promised to 
the vepuhVic, immediately after the meeting of its 
representatives, and for which oilieial programmes 
already announced such old repiibliean wonders as 
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(irecian allegoi'ical devices and tripods with flames 
at street eoraers, and little girls in Spartan cos- 
tumes, singing patriotic hymns under Grecian 
temples on the Boulevards, and bearing aloft gilt 
wheat-sheaves, and antique cars, and Grecian sta- 
tues under trees, and monster machines, represent- 
ing the republican in Grecian attire, dragged about 
by oxen with gilt horns ! — a piece of taste suggested 
by the female prophet of modern republicanism, 
the great George Sand himself — and tents, to be 
raised to form velaria over the heads of a hundred 
thousand fraternal banqueters, and all such other work 
of allegorical show and frantic absurdity of Greco- 
Franco-theatrical taste, so much in vogue during 
the old republic, but so completely inalapropon in 
the present day, which on this occasion was only 
to cost the countiy, in its state of poverty and 
ruin, a small million of francs — a trifle too dear, 
perhaps, for th(! payment of this old-fashioned 
republican whistle, as at last the better-thinking of 
the govennnent foi’ced the patriotic minister of tlic 
interior to see. In further expi;ctation of all thesis 
glories, the idtra-fratcrnisation banquets were con- 
tinued with all that spirit of ph'asure-seeking whicli 
Paris could not suppress, sometimes between partic'S 
of the national guards and troops of the line, soinc- 
tim(!s between parties of troops of the line and 
artnans, with a vain appearance of union, hi 
truth, men would have been disposed to throw aside 
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their party strife, liad not the clubs continually 
mixed in among [them enough of their leaven of 
bitterness, and hatred, and misti’ust, to leaven the 
whole mass. These bands of fraternising holiday- 
makers wore nightly to ho met in the thronging 
streets of Paris, with torches and music, chorassing, 
shouting, and yelling with all their might. Yes ! 
men might then, perhaps, have been again willing 
to show a better spirit, as in the first days of the 
republic. Put all would not do ; and tins agitation 
uici’cascd fearfully rather than diminished, as the 
important moment approached for the meeting of the 
Assembly, and for the realisation of those hopes, or 
the accom[)lishment of those fears, which were, to de- 
cide the more immediate future fate of the country. 

This agitation was chiefly caused by the accounts 
received in Paris of the bloody insurrections that 
had brok(ui out immediately after the elections in 
the provinces, and by the consequent fear that simi- 
lar scenes might occur in the capital. In each of 
these Instances, the cause of the Insurrection, revolt, 
or riot, had been one and the same. Emissaries of 
the violent clubs, and of the ultra party, as was 
atterwards sufficiently and abundantly proved, had 
hcen despatched into the provinces by the ilisap- 
pointed faction, disappointed at the turn the elec- 
tions had taken after all its manoiuvres, in order to 
I’oxise up the lower classes to open insm’rcctious in 
arms and new revolutions. Every where the 
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avowed purpose of the outbreak had been to upset 
the authorities and annul the elections, which had 
turned out in favour of tlic moderate principle. 
The ultra-republican party scrupled not then to 
kick down their own idol of universal suffrage 
with disdain, as soon as it found that, in spite of all 
the hidden machinery set to work within, the idol 
had not obeyed its will or declared its oracles : it 
pronounced universal suffrage a hoax: it proclaimed, 
in its place, constraint, tyranny, anarchy, conspi- 
racy, civil war, to be the otily true elements of the 
only true republic. 'Fhese emissaric's of the i)arty 
succeeded only too easily in their atrocious task, by 
their incitements to insurrections, and their pi'each- 
ings of armed resistance against those eh'ctions, 
which they declared contrary to the rights and 
interests of the people. In many towns, in conse- 
quence of these incendiary mamruvros, tlie easily 
excited and tumultuous populations took up arms. 
In Rouen the bloody conflict in the streets lasted 
two days. During this fearful struggle — a proto- 
type of the after events of Paris — a strugghj in 
which the Red Republic first avowedly raised its 
head aloft as skcJi, and disjdayed tlie m/ lianiicr 
openly, as the symbol of its principles of ]>r^pa- 
gandisni by violence and bloodshed — the complicity 
of some of the very magistrates, appohited under 
the direction of the minister of the interior, at- 
tached the slur of an apparent connivance in these 
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insurrectionary schemes to liis name, that it was 
afterwards not wholly possible for him to throw off. 
The fiicts in Eouen were too flagrant to be denied: 
the adjuncts of the mayor, appointed by the gov- 
ernment commissary, who had failed in his election, 
were finally arrested as the instigators and leaders 
of the insurrection. The conflicts of Elbeuf, of 
Lyons,of NimeSjof Issoudun, of liodez, of Toulouse, 
of Carcassonne — of so many other towns, that the 
list would stretch beyond all patience of enumera- 
tion — had all followed from the same causes. In 
each one of these several instances, also, the work- 
ing classes had been excited by the ultra party to 
rise and upset by force of arms the elections, which 
had turned out in favour of the moderates — at the. 
very least, to break the electoral urns containing the 
votes, to t(!ar and burn the huUetins, and to expel the 
authorities obnoxious to tlic party, who had presided 
at the r(!ce])tion of the votes. Conspiracies and 
incendiary projects were detected in ]\[arseillcs to 
the same intent. In l/nnoges alone, however, the 
popular party in the minority remained masters of 
the field, d’herc an insurgent mob was turned 
loose in the polling-house, to destroy the votes: it 
conipletcd its task of destruction, drove out the 
national guards, disarmed these defenders of order 
and rigJit — not witJiout some suspicion of treaelnuy 
on the part of the commanding officer ; and, after 
constituting themselves into a provisional govern- 
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meiit, i*uled the town by terrorism and spoliated at 
will. And there the commissary of M. Ledru-Rollin 
only looked on and laughed in his sleeve, and told 
the people it did well ; and the llefarme newspaper, 
that spoke the sentiments of the same M. Ledru- 
Rollln, declared that “ the brave and true republi- 
cans of Limoges had done right so to defend the 
democratic principles which so gloriously triumphed 
in February.” Every where thus, throughout the 
country, the cause of the disorder and bloodshed 
was avowedly and notoriously the same — the 
struggle of the vanquished violent pai’ty against tlie 
cause of moderation and order gained. The cry, 
however, among the idtra papers, was, that it was 
the bugbear “reaction ” that had excited a civil war. 
The will of the people had been appealed to ; and when, 
by universal suffragt!, it was known, endeavours were 
made to set it aside by violence: and then all the world 
was told tliat the moderates were the cause of all ! 

Under th(!se circum.stances, and with the feai 
before the eyes of the Parisians that the infuri- 
ated and disappointed ultra party, thus finding itself 
excluded, and considering it.self ill treated, inight 
make a bold stroke In the capital, in order to imi- 
tate witli better succe.ss the revolt of Rouen, tin' 
agitation could not be otherwise than considerable. 
Thick troubled groups fomied on the Boulevards 
and the places jmbliquesj giving a perpetual as- 
pect of alarm and confusion to the city. Riunours 
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were rife tliat posts at the guard-houses had been 
attacked by armed men. These mere reports, how- 
ever, were not needed to account for the agitation 
and alarm : the different organs of the ultra press 
were continually mixing up obscure hints of anned 
insiuTections with their open appeals to their party 
to take up arms. The very words “ Aux armes ! 
atix armes!'' were the burden of the inflammatory 
chant of many of these papers, some of which were 
known to he influenced by the minority in power. 
The mforme called upon “ all true patriots to 
discipline their ranks, to be ready for any event, to 
remember that the day was not distant when their 
courage \^uld be needed.” The ltei)rhentant dv 
Peuple commenced a leading article with the words, 
‘‘ The vague idea of a new and inevitable terror 
circulates in the air, and agitates the public mind ; 
the Avoi’klng classes declare that the revolution 
must be nicommenced.” communication in the 
Commune dx Paris contained the announcement — 
“ A social war is before us, a war of extermination 
between the blouse and redin<jote, between demo- 
cracy and I'caction.” All the ultra papers followed 
iu a similar strain : they openly annoimced the 
tuture bloody struggle of parties and principles; 
they all fulminated against the suppression of tlu^ 
armed revolt of llouen as a “ bloody assassination 
<'f a poor, innocent, sufForing people.” 3lost of the 
moderate papers only breathed fears of civil war. 
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In all the clubs of the now avowedly organised 
Red Republic, the language used by all the 
orators was inflamesd to a pitch of violence and 
audacity until then unknown. In the club of Citi- 
zen Barbi's, as in tbe others, the constant “ order 
of the day” before the meeting was the considera- 
tion of what the citizen clubbists were pleased to 
term, “ the foul assassination of tludr bretliren at 
Rouen.” Violent addresses to the government 
were voted on tlie subject ; coinmissioncrs from tlu; 
club Avcrc delegated to Rouen and Elbeuf, in order 
to institute a judicial inquiry of the society into tlio 
true causes of “ the infamous massacre of the 
people.” Other threatening iiKaisurcs were taken, 
asserting the authoritv of the club under the; criti- 
cal circumstances: the condition of the country, 
and the turn the elections had taken, were made 
topics for the most virulent diatribes against the 
rt'actionnaircii and coutrc-ri'volutionnaires of these 
gentlemen’s fancies; during wliich the priestJiood, 
more particularly, was attacked with a frenzy 
which showed how completely the party seemed to 
look upon the track of the last Republic as the only 
true one to follow, and was desirous of urging the 
country again along the same bloody path a toul 
prix. Imperative addresses to the Provisionary 
Government, and to the Assembly, when it should 
mcei, for the appointment of a day of mourning, 
instead of the expected /cte, in honour of “ 
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massacred victims of Rouen,” were carried by 
acclamation. A low significant murmur told the 
secret intentions of the club, when an orator, on 
one occasion, let fall the words — “ The address 
shall be pi'esented to the National Assembly, now 
about to be constituted, or to that xcldcli may be then 
sittlny in its ylace f"' and the meaning hint implied 
in tlie expression, and in the Ioav applause that 
followed, was cautiously stifled by the president. A 
system of organisation, in order to enable all the 
true democratic clubs to “ act in concert, and to 
combine at a moment’s warning,” was declared a 
subject for discussion in “ secret council,” from 
wliicli the public was excluded. A summons to the 
government, whatever it nfight be, to assume its 
true rights in the face of the world, and to call on 
the country, in aid of sufFering Poland, to avenge 
“ their infamously assassinated brethren in Baden 5” 
to prevent “ such butcheries” by' tlic force of arms ; 
and to reject the Kuropean manifesto of Lamartine 
— all voted by acclamation — Ixdrayed already the 
uiKlerhand machineiy which Avas to be set in move- 
ment in order to rouse, agitate, and prepare for 
open revolt. Proclamations and notices to the 
people were also voted : enough, in fact, was heard 
and seen to know that the public peace Avas again 
m danger from such rcA'olutiouary societies, Avhich 
thus boldly and openly set up authority against 
authority, or father set up tlieir own above that 
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supposed to be legally constituted as the ■will of tlio 
whole nation. 

In the rival club of cool and cunning Citizen 
Blanqui, similar, or even yet more violent language 
was held. Before the dense and sweltering crowds 
assembled in this lurid pandemonium, the presi- 
dent himself, like his rival in the club of the ex- 
Palais-Boyal, denounced — but in the quiet, purring, 
hesitating tones so peculiar to this conspirator by 
profession — the “ infaines rmetionnaires et contre- 
■n'caliitionnaircs.^'^ as the butchers of their bretliren 
assassinated at Rouen — a lugubrious string upon 
which these clubs harped long, until it was nearly 
worn out, for it called forth no echoing sounds from 
the masses — denounced the national guai’d cw 
masse^ as premeditated murderers of the peojdc, and 
sought to stigmatise it by the title of the (jarih 
hourgeoise as a term of cutting reproach — for the 
name hourgeois Avas, in Citizen Blanqui’s mouth, a 
title more infamous even than that of “ aristocrat,’' 
in times past or present — denounced all possessors 
of property or capital as voleurs^ who must be; 
forced to give iq) their unjust s])oliations to the 
people — denounced all the world, collcctiv'cly and 
severally, except his own “ tnic democratic,” vio- 
J(int faction — denounced, in fact, all that he tliought 
stood betvvcen himself and that power for whieJr 
he conspired. As to the “ infamous reactionary 
corruption of the elections, ” it was denounced, 
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along with the whole Assembly elected, so often, 
that the denunciation greatly palled upon the ear. 
Falling from the vehement to the pathetic. Citizen 
Blanqui declared himself ready to weep over the 
grave of poor, dying democracy, were it not 
resuscitated by their united efforts ; then, sinking 
again into his quiet, stammering pretence of energy, 
he repeated again and again the cry, “ Civil war is 
at our doors, and we must do our duty and, 
oil the eve of this inevitable civil war, he declared 
that a despotism and a dictatorship — of course in 
the sense of his own party — were means far pre- 
t’erable, for tlie salvation of the country, than any 
moderate measures, that allowed that monster 
Reaction to raise its head, and thus 'caused all 
the country’s misery. iVdopting a new-old repub- 
lican axiom, which was based upon the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, he declared that 
the people c.ould not humiliate Itself by petitioning, 
but must impose — the axiom naturally presup- 
posing that the future assembly was by no means 
the concentrated emanation of the people, and that 
“ the people ” meant the club of Citizen Blanqui. 
Here then, also, an address to the people, not to the 
J^'overnment, was voted, rousing the lower classes 
to arms, juid denouncing the government, as having 
lost all confidence by its weakness and tergiver- 
sation ; and demands were made upon the spot, by 
tlic handing round of a cap of liberty, for the 
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collection of funds for its printing and circulation 
upon the walls of Paris. 

Strange enough were these scenes of open con- 
spiracy in the face of a mixed and curious public ; 
even stranger still were those of thccrowds that, after 
the conclusion of the meeting, formed in groups in 
the court of the old palace building, or in the street 
before the gate, under the dusky night sky, or 
beneath the faint illumination of the street lamp, 
•Here wild orators declared, with frantic gesture, 
that the people bad been too generous after its victory 
in Febriuuy ; and that, when a second revolution, 
“ which was not far oil',” should come, it would 
show that it could avenge as avcII as pardon : tliere 
men boldly canvassed the means of overtlu’owing 
and auniliilating tlic Assembly. Here, when young 
long-haired patriots expressed tlunr impatience for 
immediate action, mysterious looks and nods hinted 
to them “ that their impatience might soon be 
gi’atitied;” there big, black-bearded, i-uffian-looking 
fellows sighed over the disunion and secession ot 
Barbes and his gang, with whom, were they united, 
‘‘ all might go well !” And thus remained the 
fermenting hei’d to a late hour of the night, con- 
spiring openly against tlie authorities of the day, 
and the peace of the couiitiy. 

The famous proclamation of the two rival leaders 
of tl.e idtra party, that of Citizen Blanqui, as 
president of the Central licpublican Society, and 
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that of Citizen Barbhs, as president of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Palais National, appeared 
on all the walls of Paris. Which of the two 
excited the greater indignation and alarm it Avould 
be difficult to say : that of the latter demagogue 
may, probably, have had the precedence in this 
good task, in as much as the principal name affixed 
to it was that of an individual at the head of a 
numerous body of armed men, as the colonel of 
the legion of the national guards of the twelfth 
arrondissement. The proclamation of Bai’bes, 
however, was the more moderate and cautions in 
l;uiguag(‘ ; for, although it adopted the prineiples 
of the evil name of I tobespieiTC! point de dnpart^ 
called upon the party to rally round their banner 
ready for action, and talked of substituting “justice” 
in the place of the “ pardon” — as yet granted to the 
reactionists — it nevertheless spoke of calm expec- 
tation as their real force. Citizen Blanqul, on the 
contrary, summoned his party to immediate action ; 
denominated the suppn'sslon of the revolt at Rouen 
an infamous assassination ; aecused the whole 
town of having long plotted a second massacre of 
St Bartholenu'AV against the working classes — and 
siunmom^d the IVovisional (Government, Avith everv 
hind of thn^atening language, to disband the 
national guard of iiouen ; to arrest and scud to trial 
nil its officers, as well as the commanding offic'crs 
of the troops of the line, and the magistrates Avho 
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had dared to arrest and judge the insurgents; and, 
finally, to send away from Paris all the troops, 
combined with whom, he went on to say, the 
reactmrs were then conspiring the' supposed 
massacre in the capital. The manner of these 
men had changed on paper: the violent Barbfes 
was the more cautious and cold in tone ; the cool 
cat-like Blanqui the more violent. Much as these 
inflammatory proclamations may have tended to 
arouse the already purposely-irritated feelings of 
many of the lower classes, yet, for the time being, 
they failed in their attempt. Alarm, as well as 
disgust, was generally excited against their authors 
and instigators. A great portion of the working 
classes, also, mindful by sad experience already, 
that anarchy could only produce further ruin to 
trade, and, consequently, further misery to them- 
selves, were animated by a spirit of resistance — 
not against the national guard and the friends 
of order, as their agitators hoped, but against 
all attempts at anarchy and insurrection. This 
feeling the writer himself heard frequently ex- 
pressed. In one instance, where, under a gas- 
lamp at a street comer, an emissary of the clubs 
placed one of these proclamations in the hands of a 
group of young artisans nn blouse, and asked them to 
read it and judge of its contents, he was answered, 
by him wlio read it aloud, that he considered it 
“ worse than the cholera or the plague ” — a rude 
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sentiment echoed by all his comrades — and was 
threatened with a gentle “ physical force ” anti- 
demonstration if he did not forthwith decamp from 
their presence. On another oecasion, similar mis- 
sionaries of violence, who went about calling upon 
all “ true” citizens to take up arms, were arrested 
by such men of the lower classes who listened to 
them, and carried off to neiglibouring guardhouses. 
It must be added, however, that the spirit and 
disposition of these specimens of the lower classes 
depended greatly upon the part of the city in 
which they resided ; and in the Faubourg St 
Marceau — the sphere of Citizen Barbbs’ authority 
— or the Faubourg St Antoine, the two most 
tumultuous districts of the capital, the feeling was 
otherwise, the scenes exhibited were far different. 
In some parts of Paris, these inflammatory proela- * 
mations, as well as the famous yellow circulars — so 
called on account of the paper on which they were 
invariably printed, signed by all the chief 'ineneurs 
of the ultra party, and establishing the principles 
of “ Lea droits de Vhomme " — were universally tom 
down. When again posted they were guarded by 
men, in some instances armed, who by force pre- 
vented their destmetion. Inttlo collisions ■w'crc thus 
constantly taking place between the indignant of 
the populace and the afficheurs and guardians of 
these inflammatory placards, in the attempts to 
destroy or to protect them. 

VOL. II. 
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The alarm was thus daily on the increase, al- 
though the popular movement did not take place 
as yet. The time Avas not yet come. Meetings 
of the working classes, Avith evident intentions of 
“ agitating,” in the public squares, excited more 
lively ap])rehensions sometimes; but as they only 
called iqjon all true patriots and friends of demo- 
cracy^ to join them in manifestations in favour of 
the four ultra members of the government — mani- 
festations Avhich, under the circumstances of the 
position of these gentlemen on the list of the repre- 
sentatives of Paris, certainly could not be for 
the purpose of felicitation and congratulation — the 
more immfjdlatc apprehension died aAvay. 'i’here 
was, hoAvcver, a ceaseless visible agitation, murmur, 
and alarm In the groups collected along the Boule- 
vards and in tlic main streets, like the uneasy 
tAvIttcring of birds before the thunder-storm, or 
the instinetiv'o consternation of the brute creation 
at the approach of an earthquake, '^l.’he cry of the 
ultra journals, ‘‘ Aiix armis ! ” the still more Auolcnt 
language of the idti’a clubs, and their avowed prin- 
ciples of insurrection ; the inflammatory nature ot 
the addresses and proclamations issuing from those 
clubs ; the open appeals to arms against tlie ma- 
jority of the Provisional (lovernmcnt before the 
meeting of the Assembly ; the attenqits to excite the 
people, against the national guards — as if the na- 
tional guard Avas not the people — all this, combined 
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with the vague rumours of plots, conspiracies, pro- 
jected insurrections, of organised attacks to he made 
on the National Assembly, sufficiently accounted 
for the movcmoit of fear, the anxiety, the constant 
fermentation. Dark enough was the horizon, of a 
surety ; the thunder-storm Avas evidently nigh at 
hand ; men only asked themselves, when will it 
break forth? 

In the midst of this confusion of public feeling, 
a proclamation, issuing from the Pr(.ffi!cturc dc 
Police — one of those ])roclainatlons Avhieh then led 
men to believe in the honest intentions of Caussldlerc, 
the pretiict — decried the |)rovocations made hy one 
party of the population of Paris to the other, called 
upon citizens, in the name of the republic, to lay 
down their angry feelings and then' arms at the 
feet of th(i monuments, on Avhieh were inscribed 
“ the sul.'limc words, LihertCj Erjidltc^ Eratcrniti','^ 
and summoned all magistrates and good citizens to 
use their etlbrts to (piell the ap{)roaehing “ lutfe d 
main armre " The proclamation did no more than 
betray the actual state of things to those who could 
still doubt it. In its vain conciliatory efforts, what 
was it in the face of the proclamations of hatred and 
revenge set up by Citizens Jhirbes and Planqui ? 

Meanwhile the accounts of the convulsed pro- 
vinces added daily more and more tt) the doubt 
and the fears of an imminent and inevitabh' civil 
ivai’. The situation of Limoges, on account of the 
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triumph of the insurgent party, excited the most 
serious apprehensions in the minds of tlie lovers of 
order. It was known that, at tliat hour, nothing 
had heen done to suppress the self-constituted pro- 
visional government of that town, which naturally 
based its claims on similar rcvolutlonaiy principles 
to those that had established the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the capital, beyond sending another 
government commissary to reason, argne, and 
appeal to the fjood sense of the insurgents ! and great 
and loud was the blame attached to the majority 
of the government, for its weakness and truckling 
to the minority^, in the face of its own strength, 
demonstrated by the elections. 

Under these circumstances, and in such a state 
of the public mind, the day arrived for the me(!ting 
of the Xatlonal xYssembly, and the solemn o])ening 
of its sittings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The opening of the National Assembly — Holiday street scenes on the 
occasion — 1‘rocossiou of the Provisional (Toveniment — The hesita- 
tion within and without the Assembly — The proclamation of the 
republic — The demand of General Courtais — The representatives 
ap])ear before the peoj»Ie — Sketch of the liall of Assembly — General 
arrangement of the Assembly — 'I'he Montague — 'J'hc rejected cos- 
tume of the representatives — 'Fhe composition of the Assembly — 
Some of the leading members — The character of the Assembly 
stamped from tlie iirst — Its tumultuous nature — Scenes sketched 
during its tirst sittings — President Buchez — Barbes — General 
sketch of the sittings of the Assembly —Fears of an attack of the 
ultras upon the Assembly, and means taken for its defence — The 
general agitation and expectation of an outbreak — The parody of the 
Flub des Femrne.s. 


The (lay appointed for the opening of the Na- 
tional Assembly, the 4th of 31ay, was clear, and 
bright, and beautiful — a really lovely day — a 
spring-day so pure and genial, that the mind could 
110 longer take in the consciousness that angry pas- 
sions were fermenting, and that the struggle and 
the conflict of parties 'ivcrc being prepared in that 
joyous-looking city, over which the sun thus shone 
so sparklingly ; and the air shed down was brilliant 
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with light, and calm, grateful, renovating life. The 
Parisian, superstitious in auguries, where the national 
interests are concerned, all esprit fort as lie may 
otherwise conceive himsolf, looked upon the gay 
spring-day as typical of the future glories of the 
republic, now about to be based upon a more legi- 
timate foundation, and, perhaps, as sent from 
Heaven to smile upon its b.aptisrn. Poor Parisian ! 
eager to believe in the best! easy to be duped! 
from temperament, and upon principle, in spite of 
sombre past experience, looking thi'ough a glass 
cmilenr de rose ! The day came : f(‘ars and appre- 
hensions Avere forgotten, or purposely thrust aside : 
all Paris was of one accord to sec the show. At an 
early hour all the streets and publi(^ places were 
swanniug Avith eager croAvds, floating about like 
motes in a sunbeam, noAv in steady stream, now 
Avafted hither and thither in confusion, as by a cur- 
rent of air. The middle spaces Averc bristling Avith 
bayonets and patched Avith bright thickly-thronged 
uniforms cvei'yAA'here. Infantry, caAmlry, national 
guards, and <jarde mobile^ Avei'e draAvn up in 
streets and on (piays in all directions, near the old 
building of the monarehie-constitutional Chaml)er 
of Deputies, to Avhich the new temporary hall of 
the republican Assembly had been attaclu'd, like a 
young Titus-befrizzled head to an old sober semi- 
classical body: horses pranced, plumes waved, 
bayonets gleamed ever. Up and doAvn, on pave- 
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ment and asphaltc, pushed and gazed the throngs of 
eager eitizens. The whole panoramic, scene was 
flashing with brightness and glittering with colour 
in tlic sun. In the Huq Castiglione, on the Place 
Venddme, in the Hue dc la Paix, along the Bou- 
levards to the step and terrace-thronged church of 
the JMadeleine, up to the ex-Rue Royale, on the 
quondam Place dc la Concorde, the mixed crowds 
of military uniforms and hoimjeois dresses occu- 
pied every available space 5 for it was from the 
Place Venddme, along that line, that the Provisional 
Government was to proceed, in its last act of state, 
to tlic hall of the Assembly, in order to give up its 
power into the hands of the now sovereign dele- 
gates of tlic nation. Among the troops were to be 
seen the brightly-gleaming costumes of the vican- 
(Jihrs in red and blue, with tricolor adornments and 
tricolor plumes, and co<jucttIsh military chakos. 
On the I’lacc de la (>oncordc the great gorgeous 
fountains gushed, and bubbled, and sparkled in the 
sun, and covered with their rainbow spray, or 
soused with thicker streams, the eager masses, 
mounted on their parapets, who gaily welcomed a 
ducking to see the show on positions clevateil above 
the mass : and the broad sloping terraces of the 
Tuileries, above the gai’dcn walls, were thronged 
also, arnphitheatrc-like, with fresh variegated crowds 
of spectators. Well might the excitable popula- 
tion of Paris forget, for a day, its sorrows and its 
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alarms ! the whole broad fair scene was, of a 
truth, so gaily geared with bustling colour, so 
brightly gilded by that all-gilding sun of a Parisian 
May. 

The members of the Provisional Government 
came at last, with Louis Blanc and Albert, tlie 
heroes of the “ people,” at their head, and Lcdni- 
Rollin, looking proud and scornful, with his a^dc 
Floconj and then Lamartine, trying to face; the 
great blazing sun of the republic with noble port, 
but obliged to blink before its beams, and shade 
his eyes with his hand; and tall old Arago and 
the others, all with tricolor gold-befringed scails. 
They came between the long lines — hedges, tlic 
French call them — of national guards and throng- 
ing spectators, and open windows, filled with gaily- 
dressed females, and crowde^d roofs, and churcli 
ten’aces covered with fresh throngs, and walls and 
steps all swarming with life : they came, guarded 
before and bchiiid by cavalry and infantry and 
garde raohiJe and garde nationalc^ and followed 
by old General Courtais, proud of his new semi- 
military title, with his staff. They came in their 
last parade of quasi-regal poAver, and passed on in 
their parade to the hall of the Assembly. And that 
day a Polignac, son of the banished minister of a 
Ijanished king, served in the ranks of the civic 
guard ; and Thiers, ex-minister of an ex-king, who 
had wrought the former’s banishment, stood sentry 
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also as national guard at the gate of a Mairie in a 
bye-street, far from that Assembly of the nation’s 
representatives, from whieh he was as yet excluded. 
Was there not food enough m that for men to 
moralise upon destinies and chances, and, above all, 
the ceaseless mutabilities of ceaseless French revo- 
lutions ? They came, and passed on ; and that day 
again, once more — it was nigh for the last time, 
and he knew it not — the masses shouted alone, 
“ Vim Lamartine!'''' and pocket-handkerchiefs were 
waved from fair hands at windows on his passage; 
and the “poet-statesman” lifted his head, from 
time to time, with a gleam of pride on his pale fiice 
— pale from much exhaustion of business and 
oppressive thought — pale from care ; for he feared 
ever assassination from that violent party, whose 
favour, with vacillating, truckling conciliation- 
policy, he had in vain tried to curry, and was yet to 
try again, and fall, lie was still the idol of the 
public, a j the type of moderation, and peace, and 
order. 

Long after the members of the Provisional 
Government had passed into the hall of the As- 
sembly, where most of the representatives of the 
people, who had been able to arrive in time to 
J*aris from tlieir distant departments, were alrcat^ 
congregated, did the seething crowds, mixed of 
national guards, and troops, and bourgeois^ and 
people, ferment upon the Place de la Concorde in 
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the thickest masses ; and long did they await, first 
patiently, then with marked impatience, the result of 
that first meeting of their National Assembly. Offi- 
cial programmes had announced that when, within 
the hall of the Assembly, the republic should he 
accepted and proclaimed, salvos of cannon should 
announce the great event to Paris, to h’rance, and to 
the world, and that all the bauds of military music 
on the Place should forthAvith “ strike up” the 
patriotic so-called “ hymn,” the MarscllJam. Put 
people Avaited long : and the fountains still sparkled 
ceaselessly in the sun : and the croAvds pushed more 
and more to and fro, in bright variegated confu- 
sion : but the cannon did not roar ; there Avas no 
chonissing of the Marscllhm. Agents of the ultra 
party, meanAvhih;, Avere circulating in the croAvd, 
instilling suspicions against the rcpnjsentativcs of 
the nation, already stigmatised as “ reactionary,” 
and declaring them “ traitors to their country,” and 
announcing that they A\'cre plotting, Avithin that 
building beyond the bridg(‘, tlu; OA'crtlirow (;f the 
republic, Avhich Avas to be a people’s glory and a 
people’s hajjpincss. Insinuations fii’st, and then 
louder declamations, Avere not spared to t^xcitc to 
movement and revolt. There Avas much confusion, 
more alaim, and the impatience of uneasiness and 
r^ubt. But the people did not move. Again the 
day of the party was not yet come. 

Within the hall of tlie Assembly, meanwhile, 
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there had been the delay of much fonn and cere- 
mony, and much hesitation also ; for it was not 
easy to decide how the Provisional Government 
should me(!t an Assembly of the nation, whose will 
was not yet known, or how the National Assembly 
should greet the Provisional Government, under 
circumstances so novel, and without precedent. It 
had been promised that the qu(;stion of the form 
of government, to be d(‘finitivcly adopted by the 
nation, should be submitted to the sense of the 
Assembly: and now the republic was to be pro- 
claimed Avithout consultation of its suffrages : it Avas 
to be imposed upon the representatives. Men hesi- 
tated tnily. But at last the Gordian knot Avas cut. 
Tlie Provisional Govcniinent called upon the 
Assembly to jiroclaim the republic, Avhich it an- 
nounced, upon its oAvn authority, to be the people’s 
will : and the Avhole assembly ausAverod, “ Vive la 
li('puhli(]ue !" The republic aauis accepted by the 
Assembly, as it had been accepted by the nation at 
large, as a. fait nccovipli^ a form of government to 
be adopted, or rather to be experimentalised, rather 
than that the risk of further convulsions and fur- 
ther civil conflict should be run. The AA'hole 
Assembly, then, as one man, cried “ Vive laBipuh- 
liqueP'' The deed Avas done. TJic republic avus 
accepted as the sovereign government of the na- 
tion ; the fiat of the people’s representatives was 
pronounced. The Assembly, however, refused to 
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take any oath of allegiance : it declared itself the 
sovereign power : it had decided that the republic 
was, and was to be : it Avould not take the oath of 
allegiance to itself. But it was yet, in its inexpe- 
rience, to be the dupe of a surprise. 

The cannon, at last, had roared ; the Marseillatse 
had resounded in grand chorus of military bands ; 
the masses shouted and yelled upon the Place; and 
hats, and caps, and chakos were again thioist up, 
like a forest, into the air. Then came General 
Courtais, the commander of the national guai’ds, 
into the Assembly, and announced, of his own 
authority, that the people required its represen- 
tatives to a{)pcar before it. The Provisional 
Government, Avitli certain members of whom, pro- 
bably, this scene had been preconcerted, made tin; 
first movement to obey. The whole mass of the 
Assembly followed, witliout pausing to deliberate on 
what it did. Upon the steps of the ancient Cham- 
ber of Deputies, facing the vast thronged Place dc 
la Concorde, stood there the representatives of the 
nation, and bared their heads to the people ; and 
the people shouted and yelled still more, and cried 
Vice la Ilepubliqae /" until lungs seemed to burst, 
and ears were deafened. Grand, truly, was tluit 
great historical scene upon that vast arena for 
thcatrico-historical exhibitions, such as no caj)ital 
in the world, perhaps, can present, like Paris, on its 
huge glittering monumental Place de la Concorde. 
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And picturesque it was, and bright, and glorious, 
such as few such scenes may he. But there were 
men who augured sad things, when they saw the 
representatives of the people, who, as its essence 
and emanation, had just declared themselves the 
sovereign executors of the “ sovereign will,” thus 
came forward to bow their heads in humiliation to 
the mob of Paris. Did they not already appear to 
abdicate, into the hands of the revolutionary masses, 
that authority which they had just symbolically 
received from tlicm? 

Be tliat as it may — whatever the impression made 
upon the masses by that act of (2'»u-‘'f-humiliation, 
— Avhatevcir hopes of success in their future designs 
it may have given to the agitators of the ultra 
party — the National Assembly was definitively 
formed, and installed in its new hall, in which the 
destinies of the nation were to be decided. The 
greater part of the nine hundred were assembled, 
exclusive of those Avho had to reach their destina- 
tion from tlu! distant departments or the colonics, 
and making allowances for representatives doubly 
and trebly elected — in the case of Lamartine, in ten 
difterent places. In the future history of the first 
pliasis of the revolution, many and many a picture 
ol the great historical drama was there to be painted 
I>y the baud of revolutionary fate. The background, 
and general accessories of these pictures, may per- 
haps then bear a sort of loose sketching in. 
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In a vast oLlong hall, attached to the great 
fa(^,adc of the former Chamber of Deputies, simply 
decorated, but yet not with the very best taste, 
rises an oblong amphitheatre of benches, to Avhlch 
diverging spaces, mounting by stcj)s, give easy 
access. At the further end, facing the ainpliitlieatre, 
is a high parapeted es/rWe, ornamented with all man- 
ner of republican s}'mbols, upon wliieh is placed tins 
arm-chair of the president : it is flanked on either 
side by tlie scats of tlic secretaries and parliament- 
ary officials, forming a whohiAvhieh the French tccli- 
nically term tlie harmu^ confounding, in this nomen- 
clature, the name also of the pari iamentary committee- 
rooms. Defore and beneath it stands a sort of rostrum, 
the less elevated inhinie^ as it is called, of the orator, 
to which leads a double flight of Ioav steps on cither 
side. At a later period a sort of huge dais, or 
stage, or painted canvass box, or whatever it might 
be called, Avas erected behind the hureau^ eiiA'clo])-. 
ing both the pi’csident’s high seat and the orator’s 
tribune, tor the useless purpose of throwing out the 
voice of the sjicakcu’ in the tribune — the unfortun- 
ate members, exiled to the furthermost seats of the 
far bend of the amphitheatre, having made daily com- 
plaints and piteous expostulations, that they could 
hear nothing of Avhat Avas going on ; although, cer- 
tainly, the loss Avas no great one on, ordinary 
occasions. This frightful structure bore a striking 
resejublanco to those temporary orchestras, avcH 
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known to the JMhitues of Paris as standing in 
summer, like little theatres for child’s-play, before 
the cafds in the Champs Elysdes, and bearing a 
vague affinity to similar boxes in English public 
gardens. The moral I’csemblancc, hoAvever, in the 
future dealings of the Assembly, was but slight 5 
for the sounds that proceeded from beneath its 
overhanging canopy proved generally to have the 
reverse of orchestral harmony in them, and excited 
exclamations of disapproval. Instead of the plaudits 
of an easily-contented crowd ; although, to be siu-e. 
In order that the resemblance might not be fully 
lost, the solos were frequently sung lamentably 
out of time and tune. Around three sides of the 
oblong hall, upon the first and second floors, arc 
the galleries, also, by a confusion of tciuns, called 
“tribunes,” opened to the })ublic. They are vast 
enough, and arc divided and subdivided into vari- 
ous compartments. There are the reserved tri- 
bunes, generally filled with gaily-dressed ladles ; 
and the tribunes for the national guards on duty ; 
and the tribunes for tlic numerous editors and 
reporters of the thousand-and-one journals of re- 
publican Ibiris ; and the tribune at first reserved, 
until after the smash of events to come, for the 
delegates of the clubs, that are thus quasi recognised 
as autliorised component parts of the state, or of the 
rcA' puhlica ^ — authorised powers, in fact, to watch 
over the proceedings of the Assembly, and pei’haps — 
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who could then tell? — to control it. It was set 
apart for them by the autocratic minister of the 
interior and his acolytes ; and the clubs of mode- 
rate opinions long protested in vain, that it was 
filled, by preference of privilege, with the delegates 
of clubs of ultra and anarchist tendencies. There 
is the diplomatic tribune also, whieh is as scantily 
incommodious as possible; and there arc the tri- 
bunes, which occupy nearly one whole story, for tlie 
public at large, and for the delectation of those 
zealously-idle patriots of the mob, who will spend 
hours at the door to enter in time, and give their 
sanction to the proceedings of their delegates and 
servants, the representatives of the people. Tri- 
color banners and pikes, anJ other republican em- 
blems, are grouped as ornaments in every interval 
where they can be stuck up. There is no mistaking 
the hall for otherwise than what it is intended Jo 
be — the seat of a republican assembly. 

When, in the sittings, the benches are filled 
with representatives, the National Assembly will be 
found, after a very few days bcistowcd upon its 
organisation, to have adopted the old political 
divisions of the quondam Chamber of Deputies. 
The present conservatives of a republican 
the so-called moderates, chiefly consisting of tlie 
(5x-liberals in opposition, shortly to be the “ sus- 
pected” and denounced of the out-and-out rcpubli- 
(•ans, have taken their seats on the benches of the 
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right wing of the amphitheatre: they are the present 
men of the opinions of the droite^ as the vague 
French parliamentary designation has it. The 
opinions then go shading off, through all the 
mances of the droite^ to the more neutral tints of 
centre droite^ centre^ and centre gauche^ and thus to 
the blacker colours of gauche and extr'^me gauche^ 
and all the ultra-radical tendencies thereto belong.* 
ing. This shading process, however, is not followed 
up with the same accurate nicety of gradually dis- 
solving colours which characterised the former 
Chamber of Deputies. In the republican National 
Assembly some of the colours could not at . first 
declare themselves, or only came out in the heat 
of the fire. Others, from want of experience, 
have, not at first found their proper places in the 
gradations oT tint. Others seem to refuse to amal- 
gamate, and Remain blotches upon the canvass. 
But, generally speaking, the tinting process is more 
or less observed, as of old. No colours, however, 
■will shortly take their proper place more decidedly 
than the dark ones — the deep black — in other words, 
the extreme gauche. There, upon the uttermost 
top benches to the left, sit the representatives of 
the violent ultra- republican and extreme commu- 
nist principles — those who have no faith but in the 
old traditions, the old forms, and the old manners 
of the first Republic, the men of which they strive 
to imitate in dress, tone, gesture, and word — those 
VOL. II. I 
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who are the avowed admiring imitators of that 
burlesque tyranny and bloody buffoonery, called the 
revolution of ’93, who dream but of the return of 
the days of the Convention, who think to play one 
day the parts of the new Marats, Eobespierres, and 
St Justs of a new republic of their choice — who 
must have their new Montagne, and consequently 
sit upon the “ mountain” benches of the extreme 
left, and be selfcalled Montagnards. Thence, from 
the mountain, are to come thundering down, in 
future scenes, the chief roai’s of interruption of 
these Titans, which Jupiter-President will be utterly 
unable to control with his own little thunder, and 
the lightning of his bell — thence the coarse abuse 
and violent attack of true old republican fashion — 

' thence the “ allons dme^" and other 

gentle oaths, which will figure as apostrophes in tlie 
journals — thence the demands for vote by division, 
and insertion of the names of the voters in the 
Moniteur, In order that the moderates may be 
“ marked men,” and known to the “ true republic” 
as its enemies — a system of intimidation that shall 
more than once attain its ends — thence the denun- 
ciation of the rest of the A.sscmbly as reactionhairc 
and contre-r4wlutionnmrej and as “ dishonouring the 
republic, one and indivisible.” 

Such is, in vague sketch, the background of the 
picture.' The representatives wear no particular 
costujne : an edict of the Provisional Govern- 
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merit, under tire influence of the minority, it must 
seem, had enacted that they should don a uniform 
dress, similar to that worn by the heroes of the 
Convention. * The immense majority, however, of 
the representatives, unwilling, at the same time, to 
be the representatives of tlie ideas of ’93, in their 
hatred of an acknowledged symbol, to which a dan- 
gerous sentiment was attached, have done justice to 
this edict, by their disdain of its ordinances, and their 
refusal to wear the costume imposed upon them. The 
cocked-hat with its gold-lace border, such as may 
be seen in pictures, on the head or in the hand of 
Danton or St Just, has been declared absurd, if 
nothing more : the tricolor scarf, to be bound round 
their waists, with its gold fringe, has been thought 
simply puerile; but the famous white waistcoat, 
with its broad lappels flung back upon the 
shoulders — that waistcoat, known only under the 
popular names of the “ gilet a la Robespierre^^'' or the 
a la guillotine ” — names sufficient to excite 
feelings of abhorrence — has been indignantly flung 
aside by the new representatives of a new republic, 
founded upon other principles. They will wear, 
hereafter, a badge and scarf, however, in times of 
popular commotion, to mai'k themselves as portions 
of the sovereign Assembly. 

The Assembly, then, was formed, or nearly so, 
in its totality. It was known, in its majority, to 
i)e favourable to the cause of moderation and 
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orderly progress. But it was of strange and 
heterogeneous compound. Inexperience, and want 
of the best-known parliamentary tactics, could 
^lot fail to be felt in such a conglomeration of “ all 
manner of men : ” the seething-pot, in which the 
revolutionary dish of a new constitution for a 
country was to be cooked up, was filled with ingre- 
dients “ good, bad, and indifferent,” perhaps with 
a large proportion of the last : some of them were 
really healthful and good ; but there were poisonous 
weeds mixed among the solid meat and salutary 
vegetables; although men hoped at first that, in 
spite of the bad taste they could not fall of bestow- 
ing more or less on the whole mass, their unhealthy 
efiect might be lost, by proper skimming, in the 
overpowering excellence of the good. In the pre- 
ponderance of men of moderate opinions, it must be 
owned that there were many men of talent, of in- 
struction, of good sense, of good feeling, and, above 
all, of good intentions towards their country, and 
their country’s real weal, towards their fellow coun- 
tryrhen of the lower, and too often suffermg classes, 
and towards those principles of democracy which a 
new revolution had attempted to establish in France 
— of good intentions even in attempts to makesorae- 
thing practical and tangible of those vain, vague, 
phantom-like words, “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” And yet — but results must not be 
anticipated. 
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Among the mass, upon the first meeting of the 
Assembly, there were many who attracted attention, 
or were known as men on whom faith might be 
placed. Of the clergy there were several of nol^ 
and talent; among them the Bishop of Orleans, the 
supporter and advocate of peace and charity, spite 
of the objurgations of the ultra and anti-Christian 
party. Gleaming, from among the throng of dark 
coats, also the white robe of the Dominican 
monk, the PJ;re Lacordairc, the young and eloquent 
preacher, with his dark anchorite face and. burning 
eyes : he, however, was soon about to withdraw in 
disgust before the tumultuous nature of the Assem- 
bly. Old Bcranger, the poet, was also there, with 
his long gray hair and fine intelligent head ; but 
he, too, was soon to retreat from a scene unfitted 
to his age. There was to be seen the head also of 
a young man, on w’hich the eye could not rest 
without interest : it w'as the living repetition of a 
world-known face ; it was the breathing portraiture 
of Napohmn Buonaparte once more, in features if 
not in genius ; it was that of the son of Jerome ; 
and, from the very first, men began to look at him, 
or rather at his name, they scarce knew why them- 
selves, as a something at which to grasp, in those 
times of general confusion and mistrust, when they 
already sought a leading-staff in the first phantom 
placed before them, were it but a name, the lustre 
of which shone only with a reflected glory. Many 
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of the old liberal Opposition there were, as has been 
already said-^they who were once the gmche^ but 
were to become the droite of the republic. There 
’^as Tocqueville, the man of the committee-rooms, 
with his practical experience; and Leon Faucher, 
the sensible and clever economist, whose words 
were always words of reason, foresight, and sound 
practical judgment ; and Odillon Barrot, who had 
plunged beneath the surface, when the ^aves of 
revolution swept over the land, but who now began 
to raise his scared head again above the inunda- 
tion ; and many others. Little, bullet-headed, 
versatile, impatient Thiers was not yet there ; but 
he was to come thereafter; and Mold also, but not 
in the first phasis of the revolution ; and Victor 
Hugo, with his heavy forehead and little eyes, 
looking as if he thought his genius must needs 
rule the world. The ancient legitimis^ts were also 
not without their representatives : among them 
were Benycr, with his dominating and convincing 
power of oratory; and young Ue Falloux, with 
his energy and ready sense ; and gigantic heavy- 
browed Henri de la Rochejaquelein, the type of 
the bold but cautious and expectant of Ins party. 
There were the types also of the intelligent of the 
working classes — Peupin, already mentioned, and 
Corbon, both to be chosen secretaries of the Assem- 
bly ’n its first organisation, as well for their real 
merits as with a desire to give a due share of influ- 
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ence to their class; and, among other workmen, 
most of them chosen for their moderate principles 
by the suffrages of their caste, was Astoin, the^>orfe- 
faix^ common street-porter, and popular poet of 
Marseilles, dressed, however, in ordinary and even 
gentlemanly attire. There was throughout a 
rare medley among these dramatis persmos of a 
nation’s drama, to he played — the leading classical 
tragedians, the ph-es mhleSy the traitors, and even 
the actors of comic parts. 

The Assembly, then, had met to regulate the 
destinies of France. But how, amidst the confu- 
sion without, the inci'casing mistrust, the threaten- 
ing strife of parties, the visible violence of tlie ultra 
party, which already judged and condemned it 
without trial, the audacity of the ultra clubs, and 
the general alarm, was it prepared to weather the 
storm lowering upon the horizon of tlie country ? 

From the very first, and in the first days, its 
character was stamped. Nor was such a judgment 
hasty or premature. Those accustomed to the 
habits and manners of popular assemblies must bo 
aware that their whole character, the direction they 
take in the whole course of their proceedings, their 
entire future destiny, depend almost invariably 
upon the tuniv they take in the first few days, or 
even on the first day, of their meeting. The seal is 
then stamped upon them, frequently, once and for 
ever : the expressioft of the physiognomy is 
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daguerreotyped, in indelible characters, on the 
plate. Like a child, brought into the world with 
its individual temper and disposition, the popular 
assembly seldom gets rid of those first impressed 
npon it ; and it is rare that it finds a tutor or tutors 
powerful enough afterwards to modify and correct 
those characteristics, should they prove unruly. It 
was thus a curious task for the expectant observer 
to watch the first meetings of the new National As- 
sembly of France, and mark the fold it took, the 
seal it set upon itself. From the first, tlie physiog- 
nomy it assumed — that physiognomy which was to 
become its second nature — was as troubled, as hag- 
gard, as morose, as quarrelsome, as it was well 
possible to be. Its chief features were disorganisa- 
tion, confusion, personal altercation, recrimination. 
The National Assembly, in fact, assumed, from the 
very first, the aspect of one of those great republi- 
can clubs, with which all the great towns through- 
out the country then teemed in manifold disorder 
Unfortunately, the clubs had had their full swing 
of tumult long before the elections assembled the 
representatives of the nation : instead, therefore, 
of the clubs being modelled after the fashion and 
example of a great and grave deliberative assem- 
bly, it was the deliberative assembly of the country 
that seemed to think its high mission was to model 
itself after the forms of its furious predecessors, the 
(dubs, and the rude disorder and hideous confusion 
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of the club-irooms; Every allowance should he 
madCy perhaps, for the want of practice and expe- 
rience in the neophytes of the Assembly ; for their 
ignorance of those old parliamentary forms of the 
old Chamber, in the track of which so many were 
unwilling to follow ; for the confusion of the hasty 
arrangements of an internal machinery so com- 
plicated ; and for their inexpertness in the trade of 
people’s deputy — a trade that needs a rude and 
long apprenticeship, like any other. Every con- 
sideration may be given to the earnestness, the 
sincerity of conviction, the ardour of individual 
opinion, which, while they produce . a pell-mell of 
individual remonstrance and opposition upon strong 
occasions, yet prove that all men are not mere 
sheep to jump over the hedge of principle at the 
tail of every bell-wether leader. Every excuse 
may be made • for those tumultuous feelings that 
must arise amidst the confusion of such a revolu- 
tion as had suddenly overwhelmed all France, 
overthrowing all previous positions, atfecting all 
vital interests, and filling men’s minds with alarm 
and dread. And yet — and yet again — the impar- 
tial spectator could not sit by and see the disorder, 
the disunion, the want of all dignity, of all calm, of 
all decent feeling, from the very first displayed by 
the mass of this Assembly, without shaking his 
head at scenes which seemed but only too time pro- 
totypes of the destinies of the country. In truth, 
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an evil spirit of disorder, like a wicked fairy in a 
tale, seemed to have presided over its birth, and to 
have marked it with a burning finger. 

This tumultuous character, it is true, was not 
wholly unknown to or unrecognised by the old 
French Chamber of Deputies, ' where personal 
recrimination was not wanting, and the “ kick- 
up-a-row” feeling, on great occasions, was one 
on which public curiosity regaled itself as a holi- 
day treat. But such a veritable spirit of ani- 
mosity — such a pouring forth of tlie “ vial of 
wrath,” the effects of which no patent conciliation- 
drops would ever afterwards be able to scour out — 
may scarcely ever have been I’ecorded in the annals 
of great deliberative assemblies, on the first days of 
their meeting, as that which burst out over the hall of 
the representatives, in their very first deliberations 
and ‘Votes upon the aiTangement of the Assembly 
and its bureaux^ and in the election of president 
and seci'ctaries : perhaps the disorderly assemblies 
of the fu’st French llcpublic had few stronger scenes 
of tumult to offer. 

In one of the first sittings, upon a question 
relative to the election of the secretaries, the 
impoiiance of which could not be well understood, 
although the ultra party seemed to attach much 
weight to it, the stormy confusion reached a pitch 
which, it w'as ihm thought, could not be exceeded. 
Members, among whom Louis Blanc and Enunanuel 
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Arago, the famous despotic commissary of Lyons, 
from the first distinguished themselves by their 
violence, rushed all at once to the rostrum, shouted 
from its stairs, clung to its parapets, invaded the 
lureatix, mounted up even to the seat of the presi- 
dent to clamour thence, in spite of the poor man’s 
protestations against this violation of his rights. 
Citizen Buchez, a republician doctor of tolerably 
moderate principles, and author of a history of the 
first Republic, had been then elected president — a 
man whose burly weight of physical force, and 
power of lungs, were supposed, perhaps, to give 
him a preponderating authority, but whose moral 
force was far from being typified by his exterior — 
one of those whom a vaguely-felt fusion and con- 
ciliation-policy then put forward. The. most strik- 
ing figure, among those who tlius crowded to the 
tribune, was Barbbs, the ex-conspirator, tlie future 
conspirator anew. There he stood aloft, with his 
pale, dark face, his discontented air, and lowering 
eyes, infl.nmi5d by anger, and, with his usual un- 
steady speech, anathematising and denouncing seve- 
ral of the members below as “ aristocrats while, 
from beneath him, arose a veritable yell of indignation 
from those who filled the space before tlie rostrum 
in fermenting mass, and who hurled back to him 
the recriminatory accusations of ^^factieux" and 
“ anareJmte.'' There he stood to play the part, 
which he had now openly assumed, as the ancient 
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Montagnard of violence. His « tactics had been 
well played as .yet : he had at first kept himself 
aloof, and, even in his election as officer of 'the na- 
tional gum'd, had relied more upon his character as 
a hero-ex-conspirator and victim detenu politique^ 
than upon any opinions he had- openly announced. 
Up to the time of the general elections he had held 
back his sentiments even in his own club : he had 
avoided the decided line taken by Citizens Sohrier 
and Blanqui ; ho bad even passed for a man who, 
taught by sad experience, was desirous of remain- 
ing more quiet and subdued in his opinions : but 
no sooner was his post of representative of the 
people in the Assembly assured to him, than he 
threw off the mask of pnidence : his club, as had 
the word of command been given, burst into vehe- 
ment and virulent invectives against the supposed 
Haclimnaires^ the moderate members of the govern- 
ment, and the so-called assassins of Rouen : in a 
few days he signed that furious proclamation h 
la Robespierre^ which had excited such a burst of 
indignation in the public. And now he stood 
forward at once like a frantic spirit of evil : now, as 
on many after occasions, he had sprung from that 
topmost bench of the Montagne^ where he had fixed 
his seat, like a demon on a mountain-height, rising 
only in the midst of tumult and storm — ^never other- 
wi8<‘ — ^to fly to the tribune at the moment the agi- 
tation and fermentation were at tlieir highest pitch, 
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and when every word he uttered was as a spark 
upon a pow^r-barrel — there, with every tone, every 
gesture, and every look, full of the utmost irrita- 
tion, to envenom, to aggravate, to exasperate — 
thus designedly taking upon himself the part of a 
spirit of discord, in order to convulse the Assembly, 
and, by increasing its agitation, to prepare the way 
for its overthrow; thus aiming also, now openly, at 
the character of the leader of the ultra-violent 
party. These, however, were throughout, the 
tactics of his party, in the opinion of which, as no 
republican form of government could exist A^ithout 
a state of continued violent revolution, so no delibe- 
ration could be held in the republican Assembly 
without its being plunged into an abyss of disorder. 
In the scene of confusion that day, Barbbs played 
well his part. Little Louis Blanc, wdth all his 
parched-pea vivacity, was crushed and overwhelmed 
by him. In this scene. General Lamorici^re ap- 
peared again to come forward oil the stage, for the 
first time since the days of February. Ilis fine 
soldierlike head was continually to be seen, de- 
claiming with much energy and vivaeity, among 
the tlirongs which, during the scenes of disorder, 
crowded the space beneath the tribune. In vain 
the president, agitated, and seemingly much alarmed, 
rang his bell — then declared the sitting terminated — 
then, upon the tumultuous protestations of the great 
majority, covered his head, and waited until the 
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storm should have passed. The curtain dropped at 
last upon a scene of a chaotic natitfe, in which 
members clung to the tribune, thrust hither and 
thither in a throng around it, jumped up miscel- 
, laneously from their seats, all crying “ Silence ! ” 
with a perseverance that destroyed the last hope 
of its being obtained ; all calling “ order,” and 
none obeying their own call ; shouting, declaiming, 
expostulating, and gesticulating all together. The 
impression of the scenes of that day, which was 
only to be the prototype of so many others in the 
Assetnbly, during its stormy and uneasy reign of 
the first phasis of the revolution, might be summed 
up in the words pronounced at last by the president, 
with an air of wretchedness almost despairing, 
“ En verite^ en verite^ citoyens^ nous donnons m 
spectacle peu diejne.'^ 

In the midst of such tumultuous scenes as these 
— each of them a whole drama, which might be 
said to vie, in uproar and movcmcRt, with any of 
the most noisy national melodramas of the ancient 
Cirque Olympiqtie in Paris, in spite of the battles, 
and the bustle, and the coups de canon of the latter 
— it seemed a mystery, during the many consecu- 
tive days and weeks, how a vote upon any pro- 
position whatever could be arrived at ; how any 
discussion could be carried through, was a daily 
miracle. Few only of the members who mounted 
to the tribune were ever allowed to remain there 
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in peace, and to command a shortlived attention, 
during the spaces of respite which, at various inter- 
vals, the representatives of the people allowed 
themselves in the exercise of their lungs and limbs. 
Fewer still were those who, by their reputation, 
called forth some degree of respectful silence as 
they spoke. Of this number wore, of course, 
Lamartine, jmd Odillon Barrot, and Berryer at 
times, and Thiers, when he at last came to play his 
part upon the parliamentary stage. Jules Favre 
also, with his biting tongue, and Bastide, and some 
others also, were sometimes able, by greater mode- 
ration of manner, and a certain stamp of respecta- 
bility and decency, to dominate over the Assembly, 
in spite of the numerous interpellations and inter- 
ruptions. Father Lacordaire, once before his 
retirement, received this honour, but more perhaps 
from the curiosity excited by his white Dominican 
robe, and the interest attached to the fact, that a 
monk was standing forth to sway the spirit of a 
popular assembly in republican France, than from 
his reputation for eloquence. To do justice to the 
Assembly, it ought to be added, that it listened with 
every observance of decency to the most intelligent 
of the representatives of the ouvriers of France, 
Beupin, whose manner, be it said for him, however, 
was mild, moderate, and gentlemanly, whose style 
was lucid. Intelligent, reasonable. 

To describe each scene of ceaseless disorder 
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which occurred during the after-deliberations of 
the assembly, on subjects of more or less import- 
ance, would be to paint over, again and again, tlie 
same pictures, with more or less strong and glaring 
colours. One rapid general sketch may serve as a 
slight portrait of the whole family of sittings. 

The hour is an’ived for tlie opening of the sit- 
ting. Indeed, it is already past; tor punctuality 
is not a French virtue. The benches begin to be 
filled with representatives. The public tribunes 
have long since been crowded. The presideiit sits 
in his fauteuil^ and vainly rings his bell for order. 
He has scarcely any other task to perform ; he 
ought to be elected for the untiring strength of his 
arm, and the no less untiring strength of his lungs. 
The representatives not seated are rushing hither 
and thither, or talking in groups, or collecting, on 
either side of the bureau below, or forming noisy 
knots in passages behind the benches. It is more 
difficult to get tliem into their places, and, when at 
last the work is effected, to keep them tliere, than to 
drive a herd of wild colts. There are many wlso 
seem to possess a flea-like nature : they are eternally 
hopping about, and fix only to bite with animosity. 
When at last some degree of so-called order is 
restored, and the representatives arc at last hunted, 
like disorderly sheep, to their places, by the sheep- 
dog or officiating servitors of tlie Assembly} 

some disregarded orator mounts into the rostrum 
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with one, or perhaps more, of those thousand and 
one notices of motions, which are daily showered 
upon the heads of the nation’s representatives. His 
voice is drowned in the murmuring hum of voices, 
or perchance he utters some word that wounds some 
party susceptibilities. What a riot ensues! There 
is but one resemblance that can give some idea of 
the picture presented by the Assembly. It is a 
school-room in an uproar — a herd of rebellious 
school-boys, who have lost all respect for cane or 
rod — a revolt of ill-ruled children ! Poor master 
president rings his bell with fury to obtain order — ^ 
flings it down in despair — takes it up again — rings 
still more furiously — and, at last, breaks the poor 
vain instrument in his energies, until its cracked 
sound is finally lost in the roars of laughter which 
dominate the uproar. In vain he calls “ silence 
in vain his ushers, the kutsstersj bawl “ silence,” in 
echo, with well-practised stentorian throats. He 
flings himself back, in an agony, upon his chair ; 
he coughs and spits : his lungs are ruined : he rises 
again — again in vain. Poor man ! nobody heeds 
him. No wonder that his temper should share the 
ruin of his lungs. He bellows at last, “ Voulez- 
vous Men vous tatre f" [vide parliamentary report of 
the presidency of Citizen Buchez,) just as a gover- 
ness would call out to an outrageous set of noisy 
misses. He catches sight of a member, not far from 
him, who is gestibulating and vociferating, all by 
VOL. II. K 
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Jbimself, and evidently to his own heart’s content: 
he shakes his fist at the recalcitrant individual whom 
he has singled out, with the cry, “ You ought to 
hold your tongue — ^you there! Who are you? 
What is your name ?” — (Wcfe Parliamentary Re- 
ports.) Never was schoolmaster in a greater 
dilemma ; never did schoolmaster use language 
more fitted for the occasion. In the midst of the 
hurly-burly, a knot of boys — pardon ! — of men — 
of legislators — of repi*esentatives of a great nation 
— have got to fighting among themselves in a 
corner, upon the top bendies. And now coines 
rushing down one, his face inflamed with passion, 
to whine out% Monsimr le President^ with piteous 
voice, that Citoyen “ so and so ” has called him 
names — {^otde once more Parliamentary Reports,) 
“ il. nCa tnjurte ” were the words — and insulted 
him. Is not this the very complaint of the school- 
boy ? Can the school-room resemblance go further? 

But it is not in the utter absence of all the an- 
cient forms of respectability in the young Assembly, 
in spite of the presence of so many “ old boys, ' 
who have already passed through many an exami- 
nation in such “ classes,” and might well serve as 
tutors of propriety, and do ^Iso try in vain, with 
all the force of their lungs, to serve as such — is 
not in the clapping of the hands instead of crying 
“ hear,” contrary to all supposed decorum of par* 
liamentary precedent — it is not in the noisy stamp- 
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ing of boot-heels, to the popular measure of “ Bes 
lampions^'' an innovation not consecrated by any 
previous regulations of parliamentary manners — ^it 
is not in such little freaks and fancies — in the want 
of proprieties, which might be pardoned to the un- 
educated in the parliamentary rules of “ behaving 
one’s-self,” that must be sought the true stamp of the 
tumultuous character of the Assembly, and that far 
more agitated, and ofttimes convulsed physiognomy, 
from which nts portrait must be taken. It is when 
there is some one to be accused, denounced, or 
defended — it is when there is a collision of men, 
rather than of principles and views — it is when a 
sentiment of suspicion and mistrust prevails, which 
every one feels, but which no one ventures openly to 
express, and is all the more instated that he is too 
weak to give a shape to — it is when there is a party 
to be put down, or there exists some other cause of 
secret or open conflict — it is then that the veritable 
portrait must be. painted — the face convulsed by 
the animority of party-spirit. It is then that the 
real storm breaks forth. The occasions are not rare. 
The barometer of the Assembly is generally at 
“ set stormy or if it ever rises toward “ change,” 
rt IS to fall quickly again to its previous gi’adation. 
As to getting round the top to “ fair,” it never 
makes an effort to produce such weather ; it soon 
gives up the matter altogether. Hark how the 
wind first whistles — ^then the storm rises — then it 
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bursts forth ! Hark to the outcries from the 
benches, the objurgations, the remonstrances to the 
orator in the rostrum — all at once, and from all 
parts ! Hark to the insults, the coarse satire, the 
thundering abuse, the stamping with the feet, the 
bellowing, the howling! See! — twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty members rise at once, stretch forth their 
arms, gesticulate, abuse, deny I Several rush down 
the steps from their high benches, and apostrophise 
the orator as they run. Hundreds twist themselves 
upon their scats in an agony. A crowd is now in 
the space before the tribune, where it stands in 
thick throng, gesticulating and denouncing. It is 
impossible to hear a word amidst the deafening 
clamour. And see I see ! — from ten to twenty all 
dash again at the tribune at one moment; they 
climb the stairs; they cling to the balustrade; 
they appear to cling to each other, like a living 
string of onions ; they seem to have studied the 
scenes of the cage ties singes^ in the Jardin dcs 
Plantes, as the worthiest of imitation ; they all 
shout at once. The scene of tumult and confusion 
is at its height. Utter lassitude seems the only oil 
to smooth down the angry waves. The appearance 
in the tribune of some well-known orator, to who^ 
every one is accustomed to listen with more or less 
of respect, has sometimes a calming effect, like a 
ra;. 'of sunshine in a storm ; but not always. But 
the picture might be painted, like one of Martin s 
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■wildest conceptions, to an infinity of dark thunder- 
cloud distance, and yet not be fully painted, or 
convey a true impression of the distracted and con- 
vulsed reality. 

While such scenes as these were beginning to 
be played within the hall of the Assembly, other 
dramas, connected with its existence, were being 
played without it. Mysterious rumours of conspi- 
racy and probable insurrection became more and 
more the daily food of public curiosity, and re- 
ceived a stamp of tinith from the extraordinary 
precautions evidently taken for the defence of the 
Assembly. Detachments of national guards from 
every legion in Paris, to the number of about 
20,000 men, were ordered to be ready for every 
emergency, althougli one battalion, as usual, alone 
visibly guarded the Hall of the Representatives ; 
tlic rest of the civic guard summoned were dispersed 
upon various spots, whence they could immediately 
march upon the building: It was already known 
tliat a monster deputation from all the ultra clubs 
was to go up to the Assembly, with a petition upon 
some pretext or other : the ultimate hope of sudi 
a demonstration could be little doubtful — it aimed 
% the overthrow of the body. The clubs were 
strictly watched ; and domiciliary visits were made 
in hotels, with cautious to the innkeepers to see 
that their inmates remained quiet— a measure aris- 
ing from advices received that large bodies of 
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tumultuous men^ from Mairseilles and Lyons, had 
suddenly gone olF to the capital. The assurance 
that the “ sections” of terrible memory, which had 
played so important and bloody a part under the 
first republic, were being again organised in Paris, 
under the infiuence of Barbbs, wdth terrible names, 
contributed no little to the general feeling of un- 
easiness, which the report that the two principal 
leaders of the “ Red Republic,” Barbbs and Blanqui, 
had come at last to a reconciliation, and a deter- 
mination to work in common, was far fi’om miti- 
gating. People looked to the approaching day of 
the new great republican fete, in honour of the 
representatives, as the probable day of the out- 
break: the ultra-republicans had openly decreed 
that they should wear mourning on tliat day for 
their '‘^frh’es assassines d Itouen,'^ as a distinguish- 
ing mark of their opinions in the scene of festivity ; 
and when it was put off, although seemingly on 
account of the delay in the preparations, men’s fears 
were not lessened. On those beautifully-briglit 
nights of spring, when the streets of Paris were 
crowded as by day, the agitation was waxing more 
and more. Great herds of men m blouse paraded 
the middle space of the lamp-lit streets in disorde^ 
Men looked askance upon them, and asked each 
other, “Is it, then, for to-riight ?” A souUve- 
ment was visibly expected: those who denied its 
probability, and based their hopes in the overaw- 
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tng force of the majority, were only the optimist 
few. 

Meanwhile, as a farce tacked on to the great 
drama, a parody of the tumultuous Assembly and 
its probable destinies was being acted, in true bur- 
lesque, almost every night, upon one part of the 
Boulevards. In the large painted subterranean 
hall of the “ Concerts -Spectacles^''' a “ Club des 
Femmes'''' had been established under the auspices 
of the already famous Madame Niboyet, the ^iteus^ 
of the “ Voix des Femmes^'' who acted herself as 
presidente of the assembly, and had collected around 
her a bureau of females. The scenes of confusion 
here displayed nearly outdid those of the National 
Assembly itself. In vain the poor “ Voix des 
Femmes" attempted to make itself heard. In vain 
did the venerable Abb<i Ghatel, the self- installed 
“ Bishop of the Gauls,” rise to take the defence of 
the persecuted females; he was only assailed by 
indelicate allusions to his craft, when not employed 
upon his episcopal duties, — by demands as to the 
price of sugar and candles. At its very second 
meeting, parties of gallant Parisians attempted to 
force the doors, in order to disturb the proceedings ; 
|W)llisious took place between the defenders of the 
privileges of the sex, aided by a body of national 
guards, and the assailants ; a band of small Smeutters 
contrived to invade the hall, and create a deafening 
tumult. The poor prSsid&fUe was at length obliged 
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to veil her face, as a sign that the sitting was sus- 
pende'd : the club was finally dispersed by this rude 
aggression of the ruder sex, and retreated eventually 
to some less central spot of Paris, to meet once 
more, undaunted, under a more favourable orga- 
nisation. 

Thus, in parody or reality, the popular movement 
and the public agitation increased and fermented 
ever; and the general mind was prepared, once 
again, for some convulsion that could not fail to 


come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

The appointment of the’ Executive Government by the Assembly — 
Party feelings — Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine — ^ITie support given to 
his colleague by ,the latter — Five former members of the Provisional 
Government elected — Feeling of the Assembly against Lamartine, 
who thus imposes a moral constraint upon it — Feeling against him 
of the public — His sudden fall from popularity — Installation of the 
Executive Government — The new ministry — Nowhere satisfaction or 
confidence — Discontent of the working classes at the exclusion of 
Louis Blanc and Albert — Failure of the former in the Assembly. 

One of the first most important acts, by which 
the National Assembly had to signalise its doings, 
in the reconstruction of some species of administra- 
tion of the country, after the. momentous one df 
the proclumatiou of the republic, was the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Goveniment. The debates 
upon this subject were among the most violent and 
disorderly of those which, as has been already said, 
characterised the proceedings of the Assembly. 
The affair was, in trwth, important:- it was one 
upon which party feeling could have full swing. 
One of the great causes, however, of the intense 
agitation that prevailed in the Assembly, was to bo 
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ascribed to the internal conviction of every member 
that, spite of all that might be said, spite of the 
efforts made by conciliation-tactics-loving members 
to set aside personal considei’ations, and make the 
question of the appointment of the Executive Gov- 
ernment a question of principle, it was ever, at the 
bottom of men’s minds, a question of persons— a 
question whether or not certain members of the old 
Provisional Government should be excluded from 
the new executive power. These conciliation 
friends of the Provisional Government, or those 
who saw no possibility of the maintenance in power 
of the ultra members, except by such a measure, 
proposed that the members of the go veniment, which 
had just laid down its self-assumed authority, 
should be re-appointed en masse. But this measure 
was unacceptable even to the then unformed parties 
in the Assembly. A vote of confidence and thanks 
was given to it thus, after great tumult and acri- 
monious debate, in a moment of much disordered 
haste ; but the Assembly refused to go further. On 
this occasion, M. Ledru-llollin, the more marked of 
the obnoxious cx-members of the government, 
when delivering a labom'ed and yet confused de- 
fence of his conduct, in spite of his visible efforts to 
be calm, and rise superior tp attack by a dignified 
manner — in spite of his attitude of cold disdam — 
his head raised aloft and tossed back with an air of 
insolence — ^his nose au verUj and his hand placed ia 
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his waistcoat, the attitude of his portraits — was 
evidently a prey to an extreme irritation, the over- 
boilings of which he had difficulty in repressing: 
he was listened to with attention, but with visible 
niistrust. Lamartine was still, at that last moment, 
the man in whom men confided ; and his defence 
of his measures, as minister for foreign affairs, 
although full of misstatements and misrepresen- 
tations, was accepted also, from the appeals to the 
national vanity and glory, which it had wrapped 
up in flowery language. Then came, however, tho 
(Question of the appointment of the Executive Gov- 
ernment; and from that moment it was destined 
that Lamartine should fall from his pinRacle of 
glory, on which men had put him up to idolise him. 
One member, or three, or five members, to fonn tho 
Executive Government, were, among tlie pi'oposi- 
tions of the day, put forward amidst the tumult and 
disorder. The number of five was at last chosen. 
The names of Lamartine, Arago, Gamier Pag4s, 
Marie, and Ledm-Rollin, were proposed to the 
Assembly. Then it was that Lamartine rose to the 
tribune, and, to the astonishment of men, gave vent 
to a speech appealing to the sense of the Assembly 
in favour of Ledm-Eollin : he declared tliat he 
could not separate himself from his colleague : he 
virtually took upon himself tlie responsibility of the 
obnoxious acts of the ex-minister of the interior : 
he appealed to the generosity of the Assembly wiffi 
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the words, “ Do not separate us and his fate was 
sealed. He was forthwith to be classed as the 
associate of Ledru-Rollin — the former type of order 
and moderation hand in hand with the type of vio- 
lence, republican despotism, and rule by terror. 
Did he feel at that moment any presentiment of the 
hazardous depths to which such a course of pro- 
ceeding might be leading him? His attitude in 
the tribune was that of a man harassed and op- 
pressed; his look was one of profound weariness 
and melancholy ; his air that of one doomed to 
some misfortune. He had not even put on that 
theatrical pose of nobility, and almost heroism of 
bearing, which, however weak in moments of pas- 
siveness, he knew so well how to assume when his 
spirit mounted with the storm. 

The majority of the Assembly, already, in those 
first days, well wearied of conflict and strife, and, as 
it were, desirous of accepting any proposition as a 
respite of peace, decided upon the acceptance of 
the five members of the ex-ProvIsional Govern- 
ment as its members of the new executive power. 
But it showed, at the same time. Its sense of the 
violence done to its feelings by the moral constraint 
laid upon it by the declaration of Lamartine. The 
name of the “ poet statesman” came only fourth 
upon the list of the members of the Executive 
Government according to the number of votes be- 
stowed, and far in number below tliat of Arago. 
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Where was now the majority which had placed it 
so high throughout the whole of France in the 
general elections? It had fled from him in one 
hour, and by that one- act of conciliation policy 
which attempted a fusion between those elements 
which the sense of the country had already consi- 
dered as water and fire — the elements of mode- 
ratism and ultraism, as the language of the day 
expressed it. From that hour the star of Lamar- 
time began to set. It was to gleam forth only 
once more during tlie first phasis of the revolu- 
tion, and but for a short moment, in the midst of 
the dark clouds of a thundei’-storm. Throughout 
the city, as the news cumulated of the events of 
the day, which had accompanied the appointment 
of the Executive Government, the same feeling 
respecting the fallen idol of the day was every 
where expressed by the mass of the moderate 
majority of citizens ; and those were days, it must 
not be forgotten, when men of all ranks congre- 
gated in nightly crowds upon the Boulevards, and 
loudly gave vent to their feelings among each 
other. It was expressed on all sides and by all 
classes. By tliis ^Mas*-ratification of the previous 
acts and deeds of the hated ex-minister of the 
interior, Lamartine had as violently displeased the 
majority of the citizens of Paris, as it was proved 
hy the vote of the Assembly that he had displeased 
the majority of the representatives. In the rapidly 
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shifting phantasmagoria pictures of a rovolutionarv 
panorama, and more especially in changeful capri- 
cious Paris, the changes arc naturally so rapid that 
one is scarcely seized and understood before another 
supplies its place : sentiments and opinions vanish, 
or arc transformed into others, with a I'apidity of 
magic that scarcely admits of the gradual blending 
of dissolving views. But none of these sudden 
transformations had as yet been so unexpected and 
so rapid as the change in public opinion res])ccting 
Lamartine. Quickly raised, by the poAver of gcnc;- 
ral enthusiasm, to the height of popular adoration, 
he had fallen far more quickly from it — he had 
fallen in one, day : he had been Avafted to the ski(!s 
in a balloon of idolatiy, to tumble back to earth in 
a miserable parachute of mistrust. The hmrgoxm 
of Paris shoAvxd himself all the more irritated, and 
was, perhaps, all the more extravagant in his 
rcaetioiiary feelings towards Lamartine, inasmuch 
as he felt himself once more the dujie of his pre- 
dilections, and convicted of having wofshippc'-d a 
false idol. Some there were of the more mysterious 
shakers of the head, of the Lord Burleigh tribe, 
who took up his defence upon hiddim prudcntiivl 
motives, “ d'une grawle, fortv-p some accused hiin 
only of an excesss of poetic sentimentality of gene- 
rosity; the mass loudly flung the accusation ot 
poltroonery upon his name. Harsh as was this judg- 
ment tjf the majority of a heedlessly-judging public, 
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it may, in a modified sense, have had some founda- 
tion in truth. There was some reason to believe 
that the bugbear “ reaction” had been plaeed be- 
fore him, by his designing colleague, as a scareerow, 
a phantom-monster, before which he retreated in 
alarm ; that ho had been taught to believe re- 
action was at work to overthrow the republic, and, 
consequently, to overwhelm himsedf in the fall of 
his own ambition’s temple ; that luj had been thus 
placed between twp alternatives — ^the destruction 
of his own edifice, or a slieltcr beneath the roof of 
another more violent propagandising system ; and 
that, yielding to the fears which inspired him, he had 
flung himself into the arms of the still avowed 
chief of the more violent party. Still more pro- 
bably, he was said to be influenced only by that 
alrcjady mentioned vain system of conciliation policy, 
which, in the marked opposition of revolutionary 
parties, was a system based upon hopes as likely 
to be realised as those of a “ happy-family ” esta- 
blishment between the sheep-dog and the wolf*, 
and which, when attempted to be applied, could 
but lead to a “ fall between two stools.” Whaf- 
cver the motives of this line of conduct, however, 
whether ])ublic opinion was to be accused of in- 
justice or not, it could not be accused of incon- 
sistency in its condemnation. The great cause of 
Lamartine’s popularity had been his supposed vigo- 
rous resistance to the mipopular acts of his col- 
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league of the interior — he had been exalted in pro- 
portion as Ledru-RoUin was to be humbled ; by 
supporting the obnoxious minister, he had fallen 
almost to his level, instead of raising him to his 
own height. Nor had he gained credit among that 
ultra party to whose former hero he had lent his 
support ; on the contrary, in their opinion Ledru- 
Rollin himself was lost, as a man in whom they 
could no longer put their trust, since he had 
allowed himself to be put forjvard as the “ candi- 
date” of reactionary Lamartine. It was a pell- 
mell of opinions and judgments, that night, upon 
that evci’-ready, ever-teeming revolutionaiy al- 
fresco club, the vast avenue of tlui Boulevards — 
a pell-mell which told a striking tale of the fate of 
popular revolutionary heroes, and of the wavering 
wind of popular revolutionary passions. 

The ExccAitive Goverament was, however, 
formed, by a vote of the National Assembly, of a 
selection of the men of the old Provisional Govera- 
ment. It was shortly to enthrone itself in tht^ 
palace of the Luxembourg, there, with its wieos 
dnd families, to inhabit prine(!ly chambers, and to 
incur the accusation, at least in the persons ot 
some of its members, of acting ‘‘ tlie princic ” once 
more. It was to appear but seldom in the National 
Assembly, brought thither in scanty selections of its 
component parts — almost by compulsion, it would 
seem — to render an account of its acts. It was to 
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play no great leading part in the destinies of revolu- 
tionary France. It was to come forward only during a 
fast-approaching crisis of violent convulsion, and then 
luidcr circninstanccsof deep mistruston the partof the 
Assembly, and nigh of accusation. Itwas to submerge, 
and to be lost in the inundation of blood which deluged 
Paris, at the end of the first phasis of the revolution. 

The conciliation-policy, that was attempted to be 
put forward as the basis of the new Fxccutive 
Government, was exercised, naturally, by that 
power, when once installed, in the choice of its 
ministers and the selections of these ministers, 
as naturally, found as little favour in the opinions 
of the public in ginnu'al, as in those of every jiarty 
shade. In the two decided camps of journalism 
they were eipially attacked : on the one hand, they 
wore too “advanced” to meet the views of the 
inoderatc party ; on the other, they Avere too 
“Aveak” to meet the enterprising aspirations 
of the ultras. In the public, meanwhile, as 
ropreseinative of the majority, there Avas a mis- 
trust of all untried men — 'those vaunted and sup- 
ported hcroiis of the ex-minister of the interior. 
Bastide, a journalist, formerly a Avriter in the Na- 
tional^ Avas minister of foreign affairs j and his 
nomination may have been considered as the most 
popular, because he Avas supposetl to be the advoc'ate 
of Avar — a feeling pojndar at the moment : but hoAV 
or Avhy the Avar-cry Avas raised, and Avith AA'hat 
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results, and with what dupes, coming events have 
yet to tell. Next in popidar favour, in the new 
appointments, came Jules Favre, the under-secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs — again a sudden 
change. The public feeling had been violently 
roused against him, as avowed author of some of 
the obnoxious republican bulletins of M. Ledru- 
Rolllu. The wind of modcratism, however, 
had blown towai’ds better things since those days: 
the weathercock bad gone over : his speeches, la 
a moderate sense, in tlui Assemby, which had ever 
commanded attention in the midst of its storms, had 
rallied public opinion on his side, ife was again to 
secede, and tmai still more violently against liis 
former party in future events. Flocon — pipe- 
smoking, pot-house haunting Floeon of yore, the 
heavy cx-acolyte of the liifonne — marked the in- 
fluence which showed itself in the formation of the 
Executive Government, by bis nomination as mi- 
nister of commerce. He was looked upon with an 
evil eye, as the supposed bad genius that had cease- 
lessly whispered ultraism into the eai’ of Lcdra-llol- 
lln, and pushed him on from behind in his career of 
arbitrary violence ; he was noted for his attachment, 
with an obstinacy that approached stolidity, to the 
extreme opdnions of the, exti’cmcst times of tlic 
old Republic. Two doctors next appeared upon the 
list of the new ministers — Doctor Recurt, as minister 
of the interior ; Doctor Trelat, as minister of 
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public works. Here, again, all was at vai-iance. 
By tlic ultra organs of opinion they were con- 
(Icinned, as being members of the “ Dynasty of the 
Rational,” which, under the auspices of Marrast, 
had raised its head so high,*and spread its influence 
so wide in place and power, and which, spite of its 
old republican precedents, was now so hatefully 
denounced by all the “ pure and only democrats,” 
and more especially by the Blanqui crew. By the 
moderates, again, they were accused of belonging 
to tbc “advanced” party, or that which might 
have rather been termed retrograde, so bent was it 
on retrograding to the recollections of the past, 
and looking upon the old Kcpublic as tlic only tnie 
model to be followed in its course. In the public, 
tiny were jcciaal at on account of their former 
profession ; .and men asked, with a laugh, with 
wli.at purgatives .and vomitives they intended next 
to drench the country. Creraieux was minister of 
justice now again, but soon to retreat, like a 
scalded dog, flinching from a hot accus.ation of false- 
hood, flung upon him by the Assembly. Bethmont 
remained also for a time as minister of finance. 

In this fonnation of a new republican ministry, 
however, there w.as yet no confidence to be found 
either in past, present, or future. In the tumul- 
tuous and fei’mentiug herd, pushed on, more and 
wiorc, to outbreak by the clubbists of the Bed Bc- 
public, much discontent was occasioned, or rather 
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was excited, by the exclusion from the managenieut 
of affairs of the supposed heroes of the people, th« 
two membei's of the Provisional Government, who 
had throned, as their self-appointed supporters at 
tlic Luxembourg, citizens Louis Blanc and Albert. 
These good gentlemen had laid down their func- 
tions as commissioners for the organisation of the 
working classes before the Assembly : but they 
probably did not anticipate such a result as their 
exclusion. Whence the murmuring of the party 
they had formed among the lower classes now 
arose, it was not difficult to scei ; wdiat hopes might 
be yet in store for them, after events were to show. 
For the time, Citizen A Ibert, the so-called ouvruu'j 
withdrew from public gsizc, and remained silent in 
the Assembly : he bided his time — and it was to 
come — with what results V lire meridional vivacity 
and acknowledged superior inte.llect of little Louis 
Blanc, could not be at rest, however, beneath the 
damp blanket of disajrpointmcnt throwui over his 
ambition. On one of the stormiest days of the 
Assembly, he rose upon that little stool, which a 
Imttiifier always pre}>ared for hl]n in tlui tribune, 
thereby to hoist himself to a visible height, and 
gesticulate and fulminate at ease — he rose to pro- 
pose that a ministry of progress shotdd be (‘rc-uted 
for the advantage of the industrial classes ; and he 
was met with scornful jeers of “ we know what you 
want ” — “Take me/" — “ Frenes mon oiirn." Kod- 
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(Icniug with rage, ho declared himself the defender 
and saviour of the people, and accused the Assembly 
of disregarding their interests. “ But we arc all 
friends of the jieople !” cried one voice in return ; 
and then, in the midst of an outburst of tumultuous 
objurgations, the whole Assembly rose as one man. 
All stretched their right arms as they rose, as if to 
take some solemn oath, Avith the simultaneous cry 
of “ Oui ! — tom ! tom !" However genuine the 
feeling might or might not have been, the dramatic 
inoA'enient Avas not Avithout its grandeur of effect ; 
and citizen Louis Blanc, if lie produced no other 
result, brought forth one of those striking theatrical 
displays, as historical pictures, in Avhich the Brench 
rejoice. It Avas in vain that he attempted to obtain 
again a patient hearing. His fallAvas rendered the 
more signal by the spcecli of Peupin the Avorkman, 
Avho tblloAviul in the tribune, and, in the name of the 
Avorking classes, protested, amidst thundering ap- 
plause. against the utopian vicAvs of Louis Blanc . 
The bitter mortlticatiou must have rankled deeply. 
But the day Avas to come Avhen perchance he might 
seize again the influence lost, and avenge the insult 
givch. The day was near at hand. It Avas the loth 
of May. The excluded cx-members of the Provi- 
sionalt Government, the “friends of the people,” de- 
rided and insulted by “ reactionary and retrograde ” 
representatives, needed not to wait long, then, for 
the day Avliich they might deem their day of triumph. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE 15TII OF MAY. 

The hopes of the Rod Republic— The war” cry — The cause of Polimd 
taken up hy t)io anarchists as a pretext to agitato — Cry of “ Vivo la 
Pologne !” — The projects of a monster demonstration— Preparations 
of the Assembly for its defence — Agitated state of Paris — Tho 
monster procession, in appearance to petition for the cause of Poland 
— Scenes on the Place de la (Vmcorde — The passage to the Assembly 
given up by treachery— Scenes on the Place Bourbon — The Assembly 
invaded by the mob— Scenes in the hall of tho Asseml)ly— The 
representatives driven out — JharbeVs in the tribune — State of the city 
as the news of the overthrow of the Assembly sjjreads — Consterna- 
tion and hesitation — Advance of the nation, il guard — The Assembly 
cleared of the rnoh — The sitting resumed— Again scenes in the hall 
of the Assembly — Arrest of (tenyral Coiirtais- I'lie conspirators at 
the Hotel do VTlIc — Tho advance of laimartiiie with the iiaiioiml 
guards — The arrest of the I'oii.'pirators — Arrest of Raspail and 
Sohrier — Blanqui and Huber at lirst escape — Night-scenes through- 
out the capital on the l.^th of May — Ktfect oji the public mind of the 
events of tln^ loth — The accusation of Louis l^lauc-— Virulent discus- 
sions in the Assembly on the subject, and linal negative vote"- 
scenes in the Assemidy — General Clement Thomas— The approach 
of the fete of concord. 

An explanation of the audacity with which tlic 
leaders of the ultra clubs, and the aspirants to 
future power under the reign of the lied Jlcpublic, 
openly formed their plans for the ovei'throw of tlic 
Assembly, and the subversion of all the then exist- 
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ing state of things, in order to make way for a 
more violent system, more congenial to their tastes, 
or more advantageous to the personal interests of 
these “brave patriots,” must bo sought for in the 
deluded conviction which they cherished, that, 
sliould they rise and show the way with their own 
immediate forces, for a general upset of the mode- 
rate party, all the lower classes would rise and 
follow in their steps. They had proclaimed them- 
selves to the world the only defenders of the people’s 
rights ; they had declared the people, in their sense 
of the word, as injured and oppressed, as by their 
own manoeuvres It was truly misci'able. They had 
begun to believe this doctrine themselves ; at all 
events they fancied that the masses of the lower 
classes must believe them. Tliey shut tlieir eyes to 
the fact, or they never really kiuiw, that they had 
then only a minority of the lower classes at their 
beck, chiefly the organised and wcll-ixwoliitionised 
bands »f the ateliers nafiouaux — a minority, it is 
triui, formidable from that untiring restlessness, and 
undaunted recklessness of its s})iiit, which may be 
over found among such, who liave naught to lose 
by Convulsions, and only hopes of better cliangc to 
gain in the lottery of the chances of insurrection. 
This conviction in the minds of the ultra party 
bad reached the pitch of a monomania. iSuch a 
feeling, at all events, can alone account for its 
wondrous sclf-confidencc in the success pf all its 
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plans, and its careless audacity in the execution of 
them. The legitimacy of their proceedings — if 
such a thought ever entered into their heads — these 
men based upon the “ sovereign will of the people,” 
in their own limited definition of the term ‘‘ people,” 
of which they declared themselves, and perhaps 
even in some cases believed tliemsclvcs, the only 
true intei’pretci’s, and upon the example of the self- 
arrogated authority of those wlio had seized upon 
the inle in the days of Febniary. That the nation 
at large had since sent delegates to regulate the 
aflairs of the country in the sad emergency, Avho 
were thus the expression of the will of that same 
nation, was, of course, a fact and a principle to 
which they wilfully shut their eyes. 

in spite, howevcu', of the entire coufichmcc placed, 
by the subversive and anarchist party, in tludr con- 
viction that the lower classes were, in their totality 
of force, at their command, some iutlammatory cry, 
some watchword, some rousing call was necessary 
to excite the passions of the populace, and thus lead 
it on to execute their will. The cries of “ licac- 
tion ! ” and the banner of a “ Democratic and Social 
llepublic,” that they declared wrested, by “ infa- 
mous spoliation,” from thcii’ grasp — of which two 
cries more has to he said liereafter — had been long 
tried; but they worked their way too slowly to 
meet the imjiatienci! of })arty designs among the 
masses. The “ war” cry then was raised ; and an 
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appeal was made to the sympathies of the people in 
favour of “ sister countries,” whieh were declared 
to be still “ struggling in the thraldom of tyrant 
cliains, and calling upon liberated France to aid 
them in their cause of freedom.” Certainly no cry 
was better calculated to awake that spirit of vanity 
ill the national glory which forms so strong a cha- 
ractcnstic in the composition of the Frenchman, 
and thus to attain the ends of “ agitation.” The 
atfairs of Posen, and the civil conflicts which had 
just then occurred in that unhappy district between 
the Polish and Crcrman inhabitants, came apropos 
to form a fine field for democratical declamation : 
of course, in all the journals and proclamations of 
the ultra party and the ultra clubs, the facts were 
dcsimicdlv distorted: and all the blood that had 

O •/ / 

been so eniclly shed was smeared upon the threshold 
of the “ J^russian tyrant.” They had already 
niannaivrcd so far as to raise the cry of “ Vive 
Vltalk ' Vive la (jiierve !" But now came Poland 
more jiroinincntly forward, to serve as a handle for 
agitation and a pretext for insurrection. The people 
were taught to cry, “-il has la Russief A has 
I'Aiitriclief A has la Rrusse/" The violent clubs 
loudly declared “ war in favour of the oppressed 
and tyrannised nations of Europe” the duty ot 
republican France, and the sine qm non of the 
existence of the National Assembly. Their more 
ulterior designs were more clearly evidenced In the 
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doctrines they openly preached — that the represen- 
tatives in the Assembly wei'e but the commis of the 
people, and must be dismissed by the people, shouk] 
they not do their work according to the people’s 
will ; that the people had tlie right to revoke their 
representatives and change the government when- 
ever they pleased — the “ people” being, in this 
sense, the revolutionary mob of Paris alone ; and, 
finally, in more violent mouths, that the members 
of the Assembly, if they did not declare war on tlie 
instant, should be tossed into the Seine, “ whicli was 
providentially placed there for that purpose ” — au 
old story that. Night after night, upon the Boule- 
vards, and, indeed, in all the principal streets of 
Paris, emissaries of tlie clubs were posted to use 
violent declamation upon the Polish question, as a 
means of Inflammation, to excite the minds of t!ie 
people, and prepare them to rise against the gov- 
ernment, or rather the National Assembly, should 
it not declare war. Day after day placards to tlie 
same effect were posted all over the city, teem- 
ing with utter perversions of the real facts of the 
conflicts in Posen, and calling upon all Prance, if 
it valued its national honour, to rise in favour of 
the Poles. The agitation-system succeeded; tlic 
people” was this time agitated to some puiposc. 
The cry of “ Vive hi Pologne .'” was caught up by the 
middle as well as the lower classes. Everywhere 
declamations about war, and about the necessity ot 
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going to the succour of “ notre soeur la Pologne^" 
^vcre to be heard along the streets. The utter igno- 
rance of all geography, and of the state of other 
nations, so constantly to he found among the Pari- 
sians, and, indeed, the French in general, aided the 
delusion of the masses. Of Europe, and of the 
state of Europe, they knew no more than their 
clubs or their journals, ofttirnes so designedly per- 
verted, chose to tell them. When they raised the 
cry, “ Vive la guerre ! aux j¥ontih'es ! mix jrou- 
tmesP’' they thought all was said and done. 
Poland, llussia, all the woi'ld, lay to them “ aux 
frontieresP Aux fronti^res Avas, in their minds, 
every glory. Their imaginations went no further. 
It Avould have bceai vain to have told them that 
Italy and Germany did not raise the cry of bitter 
supplication to the Frcncli to aid tliern, aitd even 
refused all French inti'rventlon. Their vanity 
knew better. IIow could it be otherwise ? They 
Avere ell assured that the French republic and the 
anus of h’rauce must luuals be received in all lands 
Avith eiitlmsiasm, except by tyrants and aristocrats. 
It would have been as vain to insinuate to them that 
the outcry and the popular manifestation in faAmiu* of 
Poland Avas only a pretext in the hands of the agi- 
tators of the ultra party to excite a noulevemcntj by 
which their own schemes alone might profit — as they 
would have profited, in truth, by a Avar, Avhich Avould 
have left the field of action open to their designs 
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at homo, when the restrictive force of the military 
should have been sent to these famous “ frontiers.” 

That the subversive agitators succeeded in their 
manoenvi’cs, in rousing tlie spirit of the great mass 
of the Parisian population, was soon sufficiently 
visible. The “ war ” cry ran like wildfire : it was one 
of those changes of feeling with which the Parisians 
are iiccustomcd to be suddenly “ charged,” and as 
suddenly to explode, as Avith an excess of clectrie 
fluid. Even the “•iort.s hourgeois^'" tliosc ardent 
advocates for peace, suddenly “ chopped round,” 
and became the loudest profferers of the cry of 
“Italy, Germany, Poland! and anned interven- 
tion!” The duped citizens echoed thus the cry 
designedly raised by the viohmt clubs for their own 
anarchical purposes : these typ(^s of the moderati-, 
majority thought themselves spontaneous in tlicir 
condemnation of their fallen idol rjamartim; and his 
manifesto, and in their expression, tl faut farcer 
la main du gouvernementf avIk'ii, in fact, they had 
only yielded to the influence of the artful man- 
oeuvres of a party that they feared and hatcal. 
Some of this spirit, in the Parisians at large, might 
be attributed, at th<j .same time, to the (ffi’cct of the 
numerous fraternising banquets, which continued 
incessantly to take place; between the national 
guards and the troops of the line, and to the mili- 
tary influence propagated by these fusion meetings. 
Night after night were the disorderly streets of 
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revolutionary Paris animated by the throngs of 
tlie mixed civic guards and troops, returning noisily 
home from their numerous banquets, with music, 
and drum, and torch, and making the night-air ring 
with their now popular cries of “ Vim la Polognc ! 
■ — Vicela g'MirreP' Poor Pai’isians ! The bour- 
geois and the better-thinking of the working-classes 
were again to be the dupes of their designing ene- 
mies, and again, aftenvards, to hang their heads, 
to repent their folly, and to own themselves the 
“ fools of the day ! ” 

Meanwhile, among those who looked on and saw 
whither all this agitation was tending, the greatest 
alarm prevailed. It was well known that the clubs 
had passed votes for the organisation of a monster 
tlemonstration, and for the presentation of monster 
petitions in fiivour of Poland ; and it was Avell sup- 
posed that the occasion of this great manifestation 
would be seized upon by the agitating malcontents, 
to folliov up their own subversive schemes. The 
jealousies existing between the rival chiefs of tlu'. 
ultra clubs aloiu; appeared, at first, a hindrance to 
the united furtherance of their joint designs. (In 
tlic evening of Saturday the 13th, Parbes in his 
club, which had now' been transferred from the halls 
of the cx-Palais Royal, against the occupation of 
which, by such a man, remonstrances had been made 
ill the Assembly, to the Salle (les Concerts Sjiedaelcsj 
evacuated by the routed clul/ dcs femmes^ had com- 
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plained bitterly that he had not been consulted by 
Huber and other club-chiefs relative to the forth- 
coming Polish manifestation, and had been heard by 
hundreds of spectators to declare that he thought the 
moment unpropitioiis, inasmuch as no manifestation 
should be made until the time should be fully came 
to overthrow the National Assembly. At first it was 
supposed that the Sunday, the day for which the 
new great republican fete had been fixed, would he 
chosen as the occasion of a revolt of the anarchists. 
But the day of the fete was hastily put off, under 
the pi'ctext of an impossibility to complete the 
preparations : the government was more jnobably 
afraid of a popular demonstration, even in the midst 
of their enthronement on their scats, in the Chain]) 
dc IVIars. A vote of the Assembly was also hastily 
passed, prohibiting all monster demonstrations | but 
this prohibition seemed not even to modify the pro- 
jects of the demonstrators, much less to disappoint 
these open conspirators in their hopes of the success of 
their projects. The Assembly did mon;; it evidently 
became seriously alarmed; it prepared its means 
of defence. It called once more the civic troops 
around it ; troops of the line were now also placial 
at convenient distances ; battalions of yank 
mobile paraded the whole quarter of Pari^ near the 
building. In truth, during the whole of the Satur- 
day and Sunday, large crowds stationed themselves 
on the Place de la Concorde and the Place dc la 
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Madeleine. When the rappel was beaten for the 
suminons of the national guards, in many instances 
men of the people rushed forward and burst the 
(Irians, in order, they said, to show that their demon- 
strations were entirely pacific, and that the civic 
guard was needless! The movement, throughout 
those days and nights, increased ; the Boulevards 
swarmed with the most violent agitation : the 
tliunder-stonn was visibly in the air, and could but 
burst forth. How strangely the whole tumultuous 
and angry scene contrasted with the still-continued 
preparations for the fete of “ concord” and “ fra- 
ternity ” that was to be shortly held ! 

'^I’he city was in this agitated and turaidtuous 
state when the day of the 15 th of IVIay dawned — 
a day on which a scorching sun again poured 
down its flood of heat upon the city, making the 
blood to boil in Parisian veins, and the brains to 
feiineiit in Parisian heads. All Paris was again 
abroad. It was quickly known that the grand 
demonstration in favour of Poland had been fixed 
for that day. After much internal diplomacy, the 
rival chxbs had united their bauds ; the usual means 
of getting up a people’s manifestation had been 
put in pi’actice by the experienced in such matters. 
At a tolerably early hour of the day, the monster- 
procession congregated on tlie Place de la Bastille ; 
tlicnce it came down the Boulevards, ever and ever 
increasing by tlic way, until it swelled again into 
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one of those frightfnl armies of the people, of wliidi 
the evolutions had already frequently spread awe 
and consternation throughout the city since the 
days of February — one of those armies, the numbers 
of which seem multiplied a hundredfold, as it pours 
ceaselessly through the confined streets of a capital. 
The streets were thronged with the curious and 
the alarmed. Great hands and lesser knots of 
men of the people, and hoys en hlouse^ were con- 
gregated in several parts along the passage of the 
great force, and more especially upon the open 
spaces in the neighbourhood of the Assembly, like 
outposts of the anny. General Courtais, accom- 
panied by his republican staff, was ceaselessly rid- 
ing up and down among the groups, speechifying 
to them in those flattering strains which had 
become long since the daily' food of the mob : lie 
counselled them “ union and order and it even 
then struck men’s minds as singular, that the 
commandcr-in-chicf of the civic guard should thus 
mar.shal, as it were, the people’s forces, and not 
disperse tliem as disturbers of the public peace. 
The rappo-l,, to summon out the national guaials, 
was at the same time being beaten in all directions; 
the civic troops were hunying hither and tliithcr 
in all directions to their a])pointed places of meet- 
ing. On all the, wide thoroughfares and open 
spaces, but especially upon the Place dc la Con- 
corde, masses v'crc fennenting under the hot siui. 
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The popuhir cry was still “ War — ^war — war.” 
The agitation, wliich for the three last days and 
nights had been boiling higher and more furiously, 
rose in a seething flood, and boiled over tliroughout 
the city. 

At about half-past one the vanguard of the 
monster procession began to issue forth upon the 
Place de la Concorde, like the crested head of a 
Inig'C dragon. Banners, and emblems, and mounted 
placards bristled as usual above the rolling body. 
Green boughs were waved in the air. Five or 
seven abreast came on the files of men, shouting 
ever the dcc(5ptive watch-cry of “ J7tr la Pohgrie P'' 
]»ion of all classes there were among them, well- 
dressed men, as wtdl as unshaven men of the people, 
in tlieir hlovses^ and with blood-red scarfs : even uui- 
fonns of the national guards gave patches of bright 
colour to the sides of the huge human serpent : the 
leadc'rs of the clubs W(‘re marshalling their battalions 
on their way with frantic ci’ies. n’lic duped and the 
d('signing were mixed together in the mass : and 
the duped, the unknowing agents of conspiracy, still 
formed tlu^ major ])ortion of the anny. At the 
same moment scve.ral bodies of the national guards, 
under arms, wci’c issuing from the neighbouring 
strcHits, and .avcmucs, and (piays, their bayonets 
glistening in the hot sun. In a few minutes the 
Hac(i do la Concorde was one mass of confused 
heads : the sloping terraces of the Thiilcrics were 
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again covered with those throngs of ewrious spec- 
tators, who are ever ready in Paris to look upon 
tlie “ show,” and who wait passively the issue of 
historical events that ai'e to regulate their future 
destinies. The monster-procession, however, was 
compact; and it moved forwai’d by the massive force 
of its own body. The national guards were every 
whore stopped by the mob, and prevented from 
advancing : the column, meanwhile, moved on 
slowly, but surely, towards the bridge leading to 
the hall of tlie Assembly. At the opening of the 
bridge, which was crowded, in compact mass, by 
bodies of national guards and of fjarde.s mobiles^ 
the officer on duty refused any further passage to 
the mob. Its delegates alone, it was said, would 
be allowed to pass, in order to present their petition 
to the Assembly. Wliile men thus hesitated in the 
face of the armed guard, and while the leaders of 
the procession seemed to be consulting among 
themselves, whctlier they should not attempt a 
forcible passage in spite of tlie sliow of bayonets 
opposed to them, came unexpectedly an order, 
written and signed by General Courtais, command- 
ing the national guards to lower their anns, and 
offer no resistance whatever to the further passage 
of the people. The astonisheel guard had naught 
else to do but to obey the astounding order of its 
commander. The arms were lowered and reversed, 
although with unwilling shame and mistrust. The 
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yoving and inexperienced garde mobUe gave way, 
of course, at the sight of the non-resistance of the 
national guards. Th<5 passage of the bridge was 
gained : the monster-procession marched forwards 
unopposed to the hall of the Assembly. On 
poured the attendant crowd also, invading, at the 
same time, the steps, and parapets, and terraces of 
the facade of the old Chamber : men en blouse 
stood, shouting and yelling, on every stone height ; 
and gamins sat, as popular coiffure, upon the tops 
of all the statues, dislionoiu’ing thus the time-worn 
liead of poor old Sully. On the steps also stood 
tlio passive bodies of the garde mobile, and tlum, 
easily led away, and not knowing what they did, 
shouted also the cry taught them by tlie people — 
“ \"ive la Pologne! Vive la guerre and the now 
more signiticant watclnvord-cry of the party, 
“ ViveBarbes! Vivent les Clubs !'^ Tliat danger- 
ous body of young janissaries, organised by the 
Provisional Goveniraent for its own purposes of 
good or evil, was at that time to be turned with a 
breath I it might as easily have been led to side 
with the subversive leaders of the mob, as with the 
established cause of order. Chance was to decide 
its sympathy with the revolt, or its adherence to 
the power of the Assembly. Passive at first, the 
gardes mobiles were now led on to howl with the 
mob : and the next ciy was to be A has I'As- 
sernhUe /'^ Along the narrower street flanking the 
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ancient Chamber poured on the thronging files of 
the proeession : it turned into the open square of 
the ex-Place Bourbon, in front of the liall of tlic 
Assembly : the whole space was soon a compact 
mass of liuman beings. The leaders of the niob 
now thundered at the closed gates of the court of 
the Assembly ; well-instructed men were aided to 
climb the walls and the great gate. The national 
guards, posted Avithin the court, had received like- 
wise orders from Ccneral Oourtais to ofi'er no n;- 
sistancc. ^J’he gates were opened from within : the 
mob again poured forwards. The precincts of the 
Assembly weiai invaded by tin; ])Cople : any resist- 
ance on the part of the representatives of the 
nation, to the invading force of a Parisian mob, had 
been removed by treachery. Yes, treachery ; for 
there could be no longer any doubt tliat Genera! 
Courtais, in thus yielding uj) the Assembly by his 
own command to the gang of mob-lcadcrs, had 
made common cause Avith the (h'signs of the coji- 
spirators. While a great part of the mob thus 
rushed into the courts of the Assembly hall, com- 
pact throngs still remained Avithout, hoAvliiu>’ like 
wolves around their prey, Avitli yells tluit had long 
since penetrattal the hall, and filled it Avith a per- 
petual, deafening thunder. One incident, at this 
critical juncture, Avhen the agitation was at its 
highest pitch, showed hoAV cunningly the plans ot 
the parties conspiring the overthroAv of the Assciubly 
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had been laid. By one of those liistorieal “ unto- 
ward accidents,” the real sense of which had long 
been demonstrated since that fatal one winch had 
occurred before the Foreign Offiee in the days of 
h’cbi'uary, two shots were fired in the great court 
of the building. The national guards had been 
strictly commanded to come with unloaded muskets. 
There was no “ untoward accident,” then, possible. 
Pistol-shots were fired off by design by the memur?, 
wlio had entered, in ord(T to inflame the public 
mind. The effect on the Place without was elec- 
tric. The old howl of ‘‘ Aux armes ! on nous 
massmer'' was raised by men evidently posted 
for the purpose, who immediately rashed up all the 
neighbouring streets, crying still Aux nnnesP'' 
and spreading irritation and consternation wherever 
they went, with the design of renewing the general 
outhreak of the night of the 2.‘{d of Febrnarv. The 
confusion was soon at a teiTific height : some men 
fled ; others of the better-thinking tided to pacify 
the mob, and even arrested those who cried “ Aux 
armesl" on account of the inflammatory effect 
they produced. Men were no longer such dupes as 
they had been before ; they had learned a lesson of 
experience in the tactics of “ untoward accidents.” 
Several national guards now rushed forward, and 
were received with hooting : yielding to the force 
of the mob, they again took down their bayonets, 
and turned up the butt-ends of their muskets. But 
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while this scene of screaming confusion was being 
acted without, the hall of the Assembly within had 
been invaded by the mob. 

The Assembly had been, in truth, invaded by a 
ruffian crew. At the first announcement that their 
sanctuary had been thus treacherously given up, 
the utmost consternation reigned among the repre- 
sentatives. They sprang up from their benches m 
confusion and disorder. The voice ofWolowski, 
who was at that moment making a speech to tlic 
Assembly in favour of the cause of Poland, was 
immediately drowned in the clamour. Invectives, 
expostulations, cries of “treachery,” sounded ou 
all sides in the midst of a hideous scene of con- 
fusion, in which Louis Blanc, Ledru-Eolliu, and 
others, endeavoured to dominate the tumult witli 
their protestations in favour of the people’s right 
of petitioning in person : the tumult only in- 
creased. Louis Blanc, accompanied by his friend 
Albert, left the hall in order to harangue the people, 
authorised, it has been said, by the president, to 
attempt the task of bringing them to order, as 
their best-know’n champion. To tlic crowds ih.at 
poured into the courts he appeared at a window, 
and in truth harangued the people ; but to what 
effect ? Again to flatter and cajole, and recognise 
the justice of their cause. Tlicy poured on — tliey 
poured into the building by every entrance. Tliey 
tilled the halls of petition and of conference, where 
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tlieir “ friend ” once more welcomed them. Mean- 
while some degree of order had been rc-cstahlished 
ill the hall of deliberation. The sense of their 
dignity had been restored to the representatives. 
The yells and cries still came from without ; but 
tJicy had more calmly taken their seats to await 
the issue of events. Wolowski was desired to pro- 
ceed ; but his voice was immediately again drowned 
in the shouts of the hordes that now, on all sides, 
burst into the Assembly, as, but three months 
before, a similar mob had burst into the Chamber 
of Deputies to proclaim that principle, which another 
sulwci’sivc attempt was now made to proclaim 
again, in a far wilder form. Into the centre space, 
before the tribune of the president, rushed the 
leaders of the clubs, surrounded by a mob. Into 
every gallery, the doors of which were forced, 
y)oured crowds of yelling, ruffian men, with their 
banners. Many glkhnl down into the hall, by tlie 
pillars, upon the scats of the representatives. Col- 
lisions everywhere occuiTcd; but the thought of 
resisting the inundation of the mob was hopeless. 
It poured in like a waterspout into a shattered 
liuilding. Most of the ladies in the galleries fled 
'rith screams: spectators struggled in vain with 
the horde of men, who mounted on their shoulders. 
All at once came a crash as if the whole building 
were falling : a part of the hastily knoek(!d-up 
structure had cracked and settled 5 it was for a 
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moment thought that the hall was about to give 
way. The consternation and alann at this inci- 
dent added to the utter confusion. 

Then came the triumph of the clubbist conspi- 
rators. Tlicir victory appcai'cd to be within thoir 
hands. Thus far they had marched on in their 
designs. The overthrow of the National Assemhl}- 
which they declai’cd reactionary and coimter-rc vo- 
lutionary, Avas decided. In spite of the vainest 
protestations of the violation of the national con- 
clave, tliey proceeded to their work. Again, in tlui 
midst of the confusion, Tjouis Blanc and Lcdrn- 
Kollin pleaded the people’s cause, and their right 
of petition. Petition ! what irony in that word, in 
the midst of that scciui of triumphant conspiracy ! 
And now Raspail, the old republican apothecary, 
mounted in the orator’s tribune, and proceeded to 
dictate the will of the p(!oplc — L e. of the mob of 
Paris — to the people’s repi’esentatives ; and a horde 
of other would-be demagogues clung to its sides, 
and shouted in their turn. And tluai rose the 
clubbist chief, Huber, and declared the National 
Assembly dissolved for ever by the people’s will; 
and the invading horde shouted, and yelled, and 
cried, A has V AssemhUr, ! ” and ruffian nieii, 
bursting up into the bureau of the pi’esident, upset 
him in his chair j and so, in truth, the Assembly was 
overthrown — its meeting was dissolved. All was 
over for the time ! The cause of the conspiring 
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clubs had triumphed I The representatives gave 
way before tlie force of the mob. Some retired to 
tlio ancient hall of the Deputies ; some took refuge 
ill the adjoining house of the president ; some fled 
into the city, by what issue they could gain in the 
tlu’ong. The hall of the Assembly was left to the 
triumphant mob. And now rose Barbbs, the spirit 
of evil, amidst shouts and vivats to his name. And 
he again declared the Assembly, not of the people’s 
choice, to be dissolved ; and he promised a new 
regune of terror, violence!, and oppression, to meet 
the people’s Avill. lie decreed, of his own higli 
authority, a tax of two milUanh upon the rich ; he 
decreed the suppression and the disanning of 
the national guards ; ho decreed that whoever 
should dare to beat the rappel^ to summon them, 
should be declared “ traitor to the country,” and 
he tlius dealt with forthwith ; he decreed the re- 
establishment of the guillotine ! And the people, 
not yei content, cried, “ No, no, Barbes, that is not 
all ; thou hast promisiid us a two days’ jiillage of 
the infamous reactionaiy city of Paris and he de- 
creed the pillage I And lists of the namt!s of a Pro- 
visional Government — of Barbbs, llaspail, Huber, 
Blanqui, and also, as it .afterwards appeai’ed, of 
Lcdru-Itollin, and i’locon, and Louis Blanc, and 
Albert — the friends of the ultras and the violent — 
lists, written heforeJiand^ wci’C distributed among 
the howling mob, with orders to disseminate them 
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throughout the city ; and then Barbas — ^with the 
deluded conviction that the people en masse would 
welcome his triumph, with the trust in the over- 
whelming consternation at the news of the over- 
throw of the Assembly to keep men dumb, and 
with the knowledge of the moral force ever exer- 
cised, throughout the capital and the country, by 
fait accompli — decided that he and his associates 
should hurry to the Hotel de Ville, and there establish, 
as in those days of February, upon the example 
of which he based bis hopes of success, the new 
Provisional Government, newly appointed once 
more by the divine and sovereign voice of the 
people ! And he departed with his triumphant 
friends ; and the mob still revelled, and rioted, and 
howled once more in its palace, evacuated by its 
delegates. 

While these scenes were passing in the interior 
of the Assembly hall, what a drama was passing 
in the city without ! '^I’he news of the overthrow 
of the Assembly by the mob, of the desperate ap- 
pointment of the new Ihovisional Goverament, of 
the demand of the guillotine by the mouth of 
Bai’bes, flew through sotaety like wildfire, spread- 
ing consternation and the stunning effect of sudd(^n 
surprise. On the Place de la Concorde, men who 
had rushed out of the Assembly distributed the lists 
of the Provisional Government: in some few cases 
they were hustled and arrested : for the most j)art 
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the crowd, like the gardes mobiles^ who still stood 
upon the steps of tlie building, remained inactive ; 
many of those even, who had joined in the insensate 
demonstration, hung their heads, already lamenting 
the deed they had been led on to aid ; many could 
not believe the astounding intelligence, or with 
difficulty could lend their minds to think that it was 
tnie. The movement, however, hither and thither, 
was tremendous. “ Treason and cowardice ” were 
thundered against all those who had failed in their 
duty of defending the Assembly. No one any 
longer doubted the treachery of General Courtais ; 
aud aiiathcmas were hurled at his name. There 
was a general rush from all parts of the city to tlie 
scene of action : some few bolder men snatched up 
arms, crying out tliat the Assembly must be saved ; 
but, generally speaking, the mass remained passive 
as usual. The rapjtel^ however, was still being 
beaten far and near, in spite of the terrific decree 
of Dictator Barbhs. The national guards felt that 
their hour was come, when they must act or be 
lost ! beveral battalions, however, as they ad- 
vanced upon the Place do la Concorde, still hesi- 
tated I in many instances they allowed themselves 
to be turned back by the agents of the conspirators, 
with the usual fatal cry, which so often already had 
worked its influence, “ II est trap tard They had 
no orders, in fact ; they had been betrayed by their 
general. It was a battalion of the first legion that 
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at last forced its way across the Place de la Con- 
corde, with the bold cotintei*-cry, “ Eien n'est trop 
tard! If the Assembly is overthrown, it is for us 
to re-establish it.” These national guards burst 
forward to the hall of the Assembly ; they per- 
suaded the gardes mobiles, who still stood there — - 
doubting, inactive, without orders, half incHnecl 
already to fraternise with the so-called people — 
to join with them in cntci’ing the hall, and driving 
out tlic mob at the bayonet-point. During this 
movement the general anxiety was at its greatest 
pitch. Presently came the visible proof of the 
advance of the national guards: the insurgents 
came pouring w'ith yells out of the building ; many 
were arrested by otluu’ national guards, who, in- 
spired by the first movement, hurried up Avithout 
Avaiting for general orders. Then at last came tiui 
ncAvs that the Assembly had been reinstated in its 
hall, and that Lamartine had himself marched, at 
the head of a body of troops, upon the Hotel de 
Ville, to summon the conspirators to surrender. 
Then a general jubilee burst forth. A strange 
drama indeed, to those avIio stood by to Avitness 
them, were the sudden changes in popular feeling 
during that brief space of an afternoon — the terror, 
the despair, the relief, the joy, the enthusiasm, fol- 
lowing one upon another evciy quarter of an 
hour. 

Another drama there Avas, and other scenes again, 
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and other stirring pictiu’cs, In that hall of the 
Assembly, to which the representatives of the nation 
had again returned, led on by the national guards, 
and where they now proclaimed their sittings en 
permanence until conspiracy and anarchy shoidd he 
vanquished. There Lamartine had come, from his 
place of concealment during the hour of terror, and 
had been received by the wildest acclamations of 
tlic national guards, who again, and for the last 
thne, crowded ■ round, to seize his hand as their 
saviour, and even to kiss the skirts of his coat in 
their frantic embraces. It was his last and short- 
lived ti'iuniph in that first phasis of the revolution, 
lie mounted the tribune, made one of those stirring 
s])ccches, with which, in moments of decisive! action, 
before the eyes of men, he knew how to electrity 
the crowd : he declared himself ready to put him- 
self at the head of those who shoidd march upon 
the consj)irators ; and he did so. '^^Fhere came also 
(Jencral Courtais, endeavouring to shield himself 
from accusation, now that the party he had favoured 
was nigh its fall, after Us temporary triumph — to 
be dung down, to have his epaulets torn from his 
shoulders and dashed in his face by the indignant 
national guards, and to be borne away a prisoner. 
There, at a later hour, was thrust in also Louis 
ijlanc, who had been seized by the national guards 
and dragged into the hall — his face pale and dis- 
torted, his dross tom from his back — to be met with 
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yefis of “ traitor” from the mixed multitude of 
representatives and national guards, amidst vain 
protestations of In’s innocence — to be met also with 
the exclamation, “Thou hast no honour !” when he 
appealed to his honour as his testimony of tnith. 
There was established at last, amidst the ever-fer- 
menting agitation, some slight degree of order, after 
the tumultuous scenes of the day within that hall ; 
while cries of “ Vive VAssemlAm /” rang ever from 
without, on the spot where a mob had so lately yelled 
against it. These were all pictures of a revolu- 
tionary history, which will not easily pass from the 
memory of those avIio witnessed them, and should 
never lose their warning influence upon the world. 

Meanwhile, Barbes and his coadjutors had goiit^ 
their way confidently to the Hotel do Ville, there 
to take up their seat as mcmbei’s of the new Pro- 
visional Government, and dictate their will to all 
the land, as the new masters of France, delegated 
once more by the sovereign voice of the people. 
A mob of their immediate friends of the people, 
representing this soverej^n voice, accompanied 
them on their way, spreading confusion and conster- 
nation as it went yelling along. They thundered 
at the gates of the Hotel de Ville demanding 
admittance : a short struggle took place with the 
guard of the old building ; but there also treachery 
appeared to be at work ; and the conspirators soon 
swarmed into the halls of their seat of government. 
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Stanch Marrast, the type of republican modera- 
tion, who under the present order of things pos- 
sessed, perhaps, witli his friends and allies, more 
influence than any individual in the country, in 
vain attempted to oppose his moral force to the 
deeds of the conspirators. Ho was forced to hide, 
and send stealthy messengers to the Executive 
(jiovcmmont and the Assembly for aid. And 
Barbbs, with Albert of the ex-Provisional Govern- 
ment, anxious again to taste of power, who had 
followed in his wake, and other conspirators of minor 
note — and whispering suspicion said also Louis 
Blanc, who, when he found what course events 
were about to take, deserted the conspirators and 
Iiis “ noble friend” the soi-disant ouvrier^ and ran 
back to the Assembly, in order not to be missed, 
although upon this point coxitradiclion and designed 
mystery have done their work well to dim the 
cleaniess of history — all installed themselves in 
state, and prepared lists of their new government, 
and disposed of the different public offices, giving 
the foreign affairs to old Cabet the communist, and 
flic interior to iSobrier of the “ Comitd du Salut 
Public” den in the Hue de liivoli, whilom self- 
appointed police-prefect No. 2, and reserving dic- 
tator Barbbs as president of the council, and even 
took Blanqui to their bosom, spite of the jealous 
rivalry of the dictator, and added also Jjcdru-Bollin, 
and Flocon, and Caussidibre to their gang, and 
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even questioned the propriety of bestowing tlie 
same favour upon Lamartine, as a make-weight* 
while the attendant mob of sovereign people dis- 
tributed the hastily-written lists among the crowd, 
that already thronged the Place without, and tried, 
with the ready tactics of daily experience, to “ agi- 
tate.” And none doubted but what they were in 
truth the ndors of France, and so of the destinies 
of the world. But the national guards were now 
advancing in their own tj’iuniph, and wnth resumed 
courage, U])on the Hotel do Vb'lle, with Lamartine, 
and other enterprising and ardemt representatives 
at their head, and lik(nvisc at first Lodru-llollin, 
unwilling to com])romise himself with the imprudent 
advemturers, but obliged to turn back before tlic 
loud expression of general dissatisfaction. Tluy 
invested tlic building. Tlic struggle with the in- 
vaders was again short : they burst in ; they poured 
through the passages and vast gilded rooms of tlic 
old edifice. The conspirators now retreated to a 
smaller room — the very I'oom, by a strange fatality 
of history, in which Robespierre and his Jacoliin 
friends had been arrested, wdien all i^aris rose at 
last against the Reign of TeiTor ; and in tliat room 
their short-lived reign of terror, scarce yet begun, 
was to be strangled in its birth. Bai’bcs, like that 
famous i^rototypc whose deeds he was ambitious of 
emulating, flew to the windoAV, and endeavoured 
to harangue the “ pcojde,” his Ann allies, ho fancied, 
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in 1x18 favour, and to his rescue *, but no outbreak 
followed at his call : ho was received by the vast 
jnojorlty of the mob with groans and hisses ; and 
vet that veiy mob, had he triumphed, might have 
echoed the shout of his attendant crew, and cried 
“ Vtve Barhh !" also. But the door was forced ; 
the national guards rushed in; the conspirators 
were aiTCsted. Bai’bhs was first di’agged forth by 
tlie thronging national guai’ds, pale with I’agc and 
disappointment, and with wild haggax'd eye, but 
still ei’cct; and then Albert, staggering firom the 
('fleets of liquor, with wdiich he had striven to give 
himself courage, with hanging head and failing 
limbs, and sobs, and (sutreaties not to be massacred, 
dragged along pmverless ; and then all the others 
found in that I’oom of histoiy, in the midst of their 
first sitting of government, as their pi’cdccessoi’s in 
their last. As soon as pi’cjiai-ations could be made, 
they were carried off in caiTiages, well guai’ded 
xvitli cav airy and ai’tillery, to the donjon-fortress of 
\ iiiecnnos, thei’o to I'ciuaiu prisoners, with those 
still to be ax'restcd, duiing the first phasis of the 
revolution, and to bo a I’allylng watch vvoi’d and a sig- 
nal of agitation to the Red Republican malcontents, 
Avho clamoured for their release from their “ tyrant 
chains,” just as if they had been the victims of 
“ inonai’chic despotism,” and not the outcasts of the 
republic of “ Liberty, Kcjuallty, and Fraternity,” of 
which they had at first proclaimed the rule. 
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As the hurried and agitated day went on, and 
drew towards its close, the domiciles of the other 
best-known conspirators were invested also by 
eager bodies of national guards — that of Easpail, 
and that of Cabet, although the old Icarian again 
appeared innocent of any immediate complicity, 
and that of Sobricr. The latter, cx-prefeet do 
police No. 2 for many months of suffered illegal- 
ity, and minister of the interior of an hour, had 
rushed, as he rushed too late to the Prefecture do 
Police in Februaiy, to be forestalled by another, 
to the Home Ollice with his famous Montagnards, 
and ha<l thence issued ])roclamations by ele(;tric 
telegraph to all France, to announce the new 
regime : but he had fled when the building was 
attacked by the national guards; and his gang had 
been overcome after a short resistance. Not know- 
ing whither to bend his steps in the increasing l‘cr- 
inent, Sobricr had entered a cafe at the corner of 
the Euc du liac, upon the ({uay, for some drink to 
support him, and had been there recognised and 
arrested, and first convey(!d to the barracks on tlic 
Quai d’Orsay, as a temporary prison. Around his 
famous bureau of the “ Commune dc Paris, ’ 
No. IG Hue do Elvoli, all the neighbouring streets 
were long intercepted and guarded, far and wide, 
by torch-bearing national guards, while this den, so 
long the terror of the more timid of the Parisians, 
was searched and ransacked, and such papers as 
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wci'o not burned by his acolytes within, were 
seized : and there were found decrees, half-printed 
already, in which the tactics of the conspirators 
were made manifest, inasmuch as it was therein 
“sot forth,” that the “ infamous national guards” 
had tired upon the innocent people in the midst of 
ilieir peaceful manifestations in favour of the cause 
of Inland — a collision, it was evident, that they 
had designed to provoke by another “ untoward 
accident.” yVnd these decnics showed also well 
what all Paris and all France had to expect from 
the. tender mercies of the “ lied llepublicans” — a 
Co'imtr du 8<dt(t Ptddic'" — for this, it appeared, 
was Citizen Hobrier’s “ whistle ” — a persecution of 
the hovr^comc, a general spoliation of property, 
and a reign of terror inoi’c terrible than that of the 
old Pevolution. Of the other well-known conspi- 
rators, Pdanqui contrived to escape the general 
arrest, with the connivance, it Avas said, of Marc 
Caussidiere of the police, who was, from this cir- 
cumstance, .and from many others, to be also sus- 
pected of complicity in the deeds of the conspirators, 
or at Past to be accused of negligent and cidpable 
oversight. Long did the clubbist chief escape de- 
tection in his retreat, having wandered about, it 
ivas reported, disguised in female attire : long did 
he audaciously launch forth letters from his hiding- 
place to the Assembly and the journals, still de- 
nouncing all things and men, as was his vront, 
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whenever he spoke or wrote. It was long hcfore 
he was detected, finally arrested in a secret upper 
chamher of a friend’s house, and conveyed also to 
the donjon of Vincennes, protesting loudly against 
being lodged, in his imprisonment, near that “ m- 
hecile de liarbesy Huber also at first escaped, 
after having been once arrested and confided, at the 
Prefecture, to the care of Marc Caussidiore, ■who 
let him go again, as he said in his defence, with 
that ndiceU he knew so well how to employ, “ after 
giving him a sound lecture on his misconduct,” but 
upon a principle of union, peace, and conciliation. 
And riotte, the conspiring cook, was also allowed 
to escape by another ofiicial, and w'as only found, 
long aftcrw'ards, in much misery and want, in a 
stable at the bottom of a court in the Kuo St 
Honore ! Put the arrests were still manifold that 
night ill fermenting Paris. The Montagnards of 
tlie body-guard of Citizens Caussidiore andSobricr — 
a body long suspected, not without good cause, of 
being the agents of many designs of the conspirators 
— long held out, however, during several days, in 
the Prefecture de Police, from which they were 
endeavoured to be removed, and long causwl alarm, 
mistrust, and suspicion tlu’oughout the city and in 
the Assembly ; until, at last, after much rccriuiiiiation 
and counter-recrimination among rcjircscntatives, 
they were ousted and disbanded, to be reorganised, 
with the usual truckling system, in another corps. 
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During that evening and that niglit there was 
the wildest confusion throughout all the city. All 
the population of Pa^s was again in the streets. 
Ken thronged to tin; Il6tcl de Ville, which was now 
strongly guarded by cannon, to gaze upon the scene 
of an historical event. A great portion of the 
city was illuminated — this time spontaneously ! 
The greater part of the visible population, as well 
as the national guards, hoibal with frenzy, or 
shouted shouts of triumph over the vanquished 
anarchists. Oius of the principal cries that passed 
from mouth to mouth, and was shouted by the 
various bodies of troops, as tluiy went by each 
other, was “ A has les clitbsP' The evil of the day, 
it was well known, had arisen from the flagrant 
abuses in which these meetings had been allowed 
to Indulge | and the citizens of Paris now took 
courage at last to protest against them, with the 
full force of their lungs. In many instances the 
national guards burst into the most notorious of the 
ultra clubs, which had ventured to m<;et under the 
circumstanc(is, and dispersed tiie assembly. In one 
case a bloody collision took place ; and several of 
tlie national guards fell victims to their zeal. Some 
eventually closed for a time, to be allowed, with the 
old conciliation-policy system of ruinous compro- 
niisc, to reopen again with renewed license, until 
•'mother catastrophe was to produce harsher mea- 
sures. 
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What pictures did the streets then again present 
amidst the confused movement, the illuminations, 
the eui’iosity of tlie thronging crowds, the douht, 
the joy, the sliouting; the marcliing hither and 
thither of all the troops ; the battalions hurrying 
upon Vincennes, whither the chief conspirators 
were being conveyed ; the national guards bivou- 
acking on tin; l^lacc de la IMadclcinc, and the Place 
dc la Concorde, and all round the Assembly, and 
supping gaily by torch-light, amidst 'mprovisi's 
kitchens, and stacked arms, and shouting, in their 
triumph, “ Vive VAssemUee /” and, over all, tlic 
light of the bright moon shed fully down in an 
inundating flood (»f brilliancy upon tlie scenes ! 
The ]>ictures Avere those of a city taken by storm, 
and in tin; possession of an army, and yet in the 
midst of triumph ! They were pictures, once 
more, long to linger in the minds of those wlio 
gazed upon them. 

'rhe first effect of the r(!Sultof these events of the 
loth of iMay, was most favourable upon the great 
majority of the population of the capital. All the 
(urcumstanccisof the time were at first forgotten in flic 
sense of rcliid’ from danger, in the joy and triumph. 
The city seemed in a perfect state of jubilee, I’hc 
jiLiblic thoroughfares were .still thronged with a holi- 
day crowd on the following day ; the national 
guards of the neighbourhood all came pouring into 
the streets of the capital, showing thereby the 
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sense of the country against the anarchist party : 
every wIku'c they Avere received with congratulatory 
shouts, Tlic joy was not, hoAVCver, uninixcd witli 
alarm. A movement was still feared from the dis- 
contented of the working classes, from the organised 
agents of the ex-dictators of the Luxembourg, from 
the agents of the clubs — in fact, from all the on- 
liangcrs of the vanquished party. Itcports were 
continually circulating of insurrections and barri- 
cades in the faubourgs. The drums on the Place 
dc la Concorde several times beat to arras ! The 
whole quarter around the National Assembly was 
0('cupi('d by troops of the national guards and the 
(jardds mohiles / the building Avas guarded Avitli 
all the appearance of a fortress in the time of 
war ; cannon Avas draAvn up around it ; by day 
as Avell as night the streets Avere patrolled by 
frequent and heavy bodies of all kinds of troops, 
following almost incessantly upon each other’s heels; 
sentinels Avcrc placed along tin; streets at short 
distaiie<'s from one another; Ihiris had still all the 
aspect of being, as in truth it Avas, en phine. revola- 
tion. Arrests Avere, hour by hour, continually 
taking place. Coaches filhwl Avith prisoners Avcrc 
constantly to be seen, driving hastily along the 
streets, escorted by heavy bodies of cavalry. The 
national guards, furious at the treachery of their 
commander, which had so mainly contributed to 
the temporary victory of the conspirators, were 
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longing to come to arms ; the gardes mobiles -vvore 
now as eager for action, and anxious, wliilc their 
young blood was up, to fight, were it even against 
the men who called themselves their fvires : they 
were no less indignant and insulted that, by obedi- 
ence to a treacherous order, they should have been 
accessory to the passage of the bridge, and should 
have been betrayed into sympathising with the 
anarchists. On the crowded squares the guards 
shouted to each other, with reciprocal vivats ; Avhile, 
waiting the expected attack, the younger fellows 
sang and danced in rounds, amidst their shouts, 
with all the reckless nonchalarice of the time ga.mins 
of Paris. From this date the character of the 
young gardes mobiles was commenedng to ho 
stanqied as a]li(!d to the cause of order. Tlie 
whole population was then so completely under 
arms, that any immediate attack of the malcontents 
eould really only take place in the frenzy of des- 
peration. I’eople again began to take confidence, 
and to exclaim for the hundredth time, “ All is over I” 
and yet there were few who could in their hearts 
tnrst to their own confidence. It could scarcely he 
supposed that the despci’ate anarchist faction, the 
“ Ecd Kepublicans,” as they now began avowedly 
to call themselves — the party of the “ Moii- 
tagnards” of the Assembly — would remain utterly 
cowed and quiet under their defeat. They might 
still hope to make up by violence for their weak- 
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ness in numbers ; they might still be again deluded 
by their false conviction, that they must yet liave 
all the lower classes on their side, to fight for them 
and with them to the death. It could not be 
doubted that, when the insurrection should come at 
last, teiTor would have to take the place of disap- 
pointed surprise, and that tlic resistance would, in 
truth, be strong and terrible. The how, the when, 
and the where, remained the only doubts. The 
how, the when, and the where, had still to be seen 
at the end of this fir^ phasis of the revolution. 
Tor the time being, however, the revulsion of feel- 
ing among the masses was groat. Thoughout all 
classes, even to the lowest workmen, thousands, 
who had clamoured for war the one day, now 
clamoured against it the next. The eyes of the 
lower classes were /o/- the time opened to their folly, 
as if by a miracle : those who were innocent of all 
intentions, beyond joijiing in the monster proces- 
sion, to cry, “ Vive la Polognef ' — they knew not 
why— seemed cast down with shame at having 
been the instruments of conspirators. One stout 
fellow, in a blotuse^ told the writer, almost with 
tears in his eyes, that he could never forgive him- 
self for having been a dupe to the d(!signs of the 
subversive anarchists. The war-cry was as suddenly 
ceased as it was raised ; the war-party was obliged 
to yield to the fresh feeling of the day j it had been 
swamped in the events of the 15th. Among the 
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sudden transfomriations, of which revolutionary 
Paris was so often to he the stage, this sudden 
revulsion of feeling was one of the most sudden, 
extraordinary, and complete — for the time heing. 
But who could say what new change an accident, 
or an incident, might not produce in this excitable 
and fickle people ? 

After the first impression of triumph and joy Avas 
gone, there came thus again, in the midst of tlie 
etei’nal agitation — the agitation of the streets and 
public places, of tlic military movement, and the 
military occupation of the city— the intemal agita- 
tion of men’s minds. Suspicion, reeriinination, 
vague fear, and discontent, avcu’c again in every- 
hody’s thoughts, and at the tip of every-hody’s 
tongu(\ The spirit of the puhlic greav stronger 
and stronger against the weakness, to say the least, 
of the Execiith’o rjovennnent, that had nearly 
thrown Paris into the hands of the anarchists, and 
even broke into open suspicions of connivance on 
the part of some of the mcmb(',rs of the gov('rii- 
ment and authorities in power. “ Why, if tlici'c 
be not tre.aclicry,” Avas the constant cry, “ does not 
the Executive Oovernment show itself sufficiently 
energetic to avail itself of the emergency, and 
consolidate the spirit of moderate order? What 
should it fear now? Why not act with a strong 
hand ?” The Executive (xovernment still evidently 
truckled and Avavered, and Avorked at its vain con- 
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ciliatlon-tactics. Those who had never dai*ed to 
raise their voices now declaimed loudly against all 
who had had any connexion with the subversive 
party. In public, the arrest of Flocon, Caussidihre, 
aud even Ledru-liollin, was loudly called for. The 
men, whose names wei'c put down upon the pre- 
])ared list of the soi-disant provisional government, 
ought all to he arrested, it was declared, until their 
complete justification of any complicity in the schemes 
of the conspirators could be proved. Flocon, the 
minister of commerce, who openly in tlie Assem- 
bly liad made a vain attempt to prevent the arrest 
ot‘ the confederates, was loudly denounced. Sus- 
j)icion attached itself more and more to Marc 
(’aiissidiere : Lcdru-Rollln was generally supposed 
to have played a doxdjle part, holding himsedf back 
in order to join the triumphant party, whichever 
it might prove, to be : his address to the rioters in 
the Assembly, to Induce them to quit the hall, alone 
saved him from tin; sweeping condemnation. The 
man, to Avhom the majority had once more for a 
moment clung, as to an anchor of hope, seemed 
again inclined to break cable, and leave them toss- 
ing on a stormy sea. Lamartine, however xuijust 
the insinuation, did not wholly escape suspicion : at 
all (!vents, by his conduct in and out of the Assem- 
bly, he ceased again to be the man of trust and 
confidence, on whom men might rely : he fell again 
in public opinion, and for the last time, lie was 
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supposed to be ever balancing, wavering, and 
truckling between parties, with his moderate con- 
victions in the one scale, and in the other his fear 
of that insensate phantom “ Reaction,” which was 
still continually thrown in the teeth of the moderate 
majority as an insulting reproach, by the agents 
of the government, tending thereby to call into life 
tliat very phantom it had created. Men grew 
indignant that he should not have shown more con- 
fidence in the true spirit of the national guards, 
who had twice so signally saved his government, 
and his own life perhaps, in the moderate majority 
of the country, which had accepted the republic as 
a necessity of times in France, and in its essence 
the National Assembly. A circumstance, connected 
with th(! arrest of Sobricr, contributed, at this 
juncture, to turn the scale of public feeling still 
more against him. At the barracks, where Citizen 
►Sobrier was still detained, an individual presented 
himself with an order for his release, signed “Lam- 
artine!” The order was resisted; and the indi- 
vidual disappeared. “ Why,” people asked, “ did 
he connive at the escape of the prisoner ? for what 
purpose? or to screen whom ? ” The temporary 
escape of Blanqui and the others also naturally led 
to the rumour that they were possessed of secrets 
connected with those in power, which rendered tludr 
arrest dangerotis. Instead of openness and ex- 
planation, every effort w;is evidently made to throw 
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a veil of mystery and concealment over the past. 
Men murmured at this underhand dealing. The 
general mistrast daily increased ; suspicion floated 
from one person to another, without resting exactly 
upon any head; and the vague fears of treachery, 
of betrayal into the liands of the violent party, of 
future convulsion by connivance, gained ground 
day by day, or leather, so rapidly did events pass, 
so suddenly did feelings develop themselves, hour 
by hour. Men seemed to be walking in a troubled 
dream, or, like num blindfolded, not knowing what 
staff to grasp or what abyss to avoid. The As- 
sembly seemed no less dominated and directed by 
the same feelings in its discussions, the tumultuous 
cliaract('.r of which waxed greater and greater. 
iS'o one ventured to speak openly, in order to give 
a form to the indefinite and the vague, to determine 
the apprehension which existed in every heart. 
All was indecision, mystery, reticence. 

Meanwhile, in the public, the arnist of Louis 
Blaue was even more loudly called for than that of 
the other suspected accessories. In spite of his 
vehement protestations of innocence, his connivance 
in the d(;signs of the conspirators was never doubted. 
11 is close intimacy with Albert was considered a 
damning charge against him; and the discontent 
at his constant presence in the Assembly aft(!r his 
open encouragement then; giv^en to the riotci’s — the 
evident lax forbearance of the government, which 
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counted some of his best friends among its mem- 
bers, and the r(^port tlmt proofs, placed in the hands 
of those ill poAver, revealing his complicity, were 
suppressed, were a constant source of irritation to 
the public mind. What long boiled thus in men’s 
minds abroad, found at last vent in the Assemhlv, 
In narrating events, however, so closely connected 
with those of the 15th of Hlay, it ought to be added, 
that they did not take place until the first days of 
June, and that the discussions in the Assemhlv 

> V 

upon the subject are here forestalled. Amidst 
turmoil and confusion, the m-ise en accusation of 
Louis Blanc w'as dmiianded : it was for the Assem- 
bly alone to permit of judicial proceedings being 
instituted against one of its members. The reqm- 
siioire, or judic.ial suit, was j)resented by the official 
dignitaries of the great courts of justice — under the 
indirect auspices, therefore, of the minister of justice 
himself. The affair was referred to a committee ; 
Jules Favre, the imdcT-secrctary of state for the 
home departmenf, Avas nominated its riiporter. It 
w'as eAudeiit that the government considered itself 
forced on to this act. The hour came to ask the 
9 tme CM accusation at the hands of the Assenil»iy- 
The members of the Executive Government and the 
ministers then vacillated ; a first vote was declared 
doubtful : they saw that the sense of the Assembly 
also wavered ; and most of them finally voted 
against it. Their attitude Avas embarrassed and 
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uneasy : they seemed unwilling to face an accusa- 
tion tliat might fall back upon themselves. Favre, 
the reporter of the commission in favour of the 
accusation, threw up his place in disgust at being 
thus deserted. Cremieux, the minister of justice, 
even went so fiir as to disown his own judicial dig- 
nitaries ; but, convicted of falsehood, in denying the 
tact of his own warrant to their act, in tljc face of the 
whole Assembly, he was obliged to (put the minis- 
try. The Assembly, actuated by fear, it would 
seem, that an insiuTCction of the working classes 
might follow the aiTCst of their “ friend ” Louis 
lllanc, or influenced by the example of the govern- 
ment and its allies, let him free : a jealousy, that 
all the tacts of the ease wore not revealed aloud in 
tlio report, also appeared to actuate this unexpected 
decision. Whatever the motives by wliich it was 
led, however, the Assembly afterwards showed Itself 
ashamed and repentant of its weakness and indeci- 
sion, and was thereafter, at a later period, to retrace 
its steins. Louis Blanc, for the time, was free, but 
reuiaiucd, in spite of all, an object of suspicion, 
more or less openly (ixpressed. Caussidierc, attacked 
and accused, made a blundering defence of his own 
conduct, and finally resigned his office as prefect of 
pdllce, and his post as representative, to make an 
appeal to the sense of his constituents ; and, in the 
ensuing elections of Paris, for those representatives 
whose places were to be supplied, he was again 
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to dupe the majority with his seeming nigged 
lioiiesty, but at last to he involved in the same 
accusation as his colleague. 

Amidst such scenes as these, it would be a vain 
and monotonous task to paint the pictures presented 
by the Assembly : the dark blurred tints were ever 
the same, or but increased in depth of colour. Tliat 
Barbiis, the spirit of evil, should be no longer there 
to blow up the flame, seemed to have done nothing 
towai’ds extinguishing the embers of disorder. 
Buring these days of accusation and defenci!, or 
rather defiance, — these days of uproarious recrimi- 
nation, and counter-recrimination, and thundering 
abuse! I when discussion, even of an animated 
nature, was lost in the hurricane ; when the stem 
of angry passions swejit over all ; when the He was 
bandied backwards and fonvards from mouth to 
mouth ; when tumult triumphed of every kind, ex- 
cept absolute fightinghand to hand — Franco shamed 
itself for that Assembly, which had been saved from 
anarcliy. 

During the debates upon the proclamations Rela- 
tive to the late events to the country and the national 
guard — debates which took place at the period iii 
iMay, now resumed — the disorder was scarcely less. 
On on(! of these latter occasions. Citizen Clement 
I’honias, an cx-sergeant of dragoons, and republican 
conspii’ator under the monarchy, who had been nomi- 
nated by the Executive Government commanding- 
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general of the national guards, gave vent to the senti- 
ment that the national guard would do its duty 
towards the Assembly as long as the Assenibly should 
be judged to do its own duty towards the republic — 
a sentiment, the famous qualifying “ taut que ” of 
which spread immediately the spirit of discord and 
mistrust against him, although but just nominated, 
among those national guards of which he rciprc- 
seiitcd himself to be the mouthpiece. Tn these 
(lays, also, it was that Father Lacordaire, the Domi- 
nican, retired in disgust, uttering against his late 
colleagues a bitter satire in the words of the official 
rcuiinciation of his post — lliat he could not I'c- 
concile his duties, as a representative of tin; nation, 
with his imicefid functions as a priest.” 

And yet men still clung to the National Assembly, 
ill their confusion and doubt of mind, as their only 
rock of salvation. 

iVmidst the confusion, the apprehension, the mis- 
trust, and all the other uneasy preoccupations of 
the puhlic mind, when rarislan citizen was still 
more set against Parisian citizen than ever, the 
Fi’tede la Concorde^ so long promised, was announced 
lor Sunday, the 21st of May. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONCORD, 


The great Fete of Concord on the 21st of May — The disorderly nature 
of the preparations — The scene presented by the (.dianip do Mars- . 
Typical confusion — The military review, and the monster procession 
of the arts and trades — The illuminations — Want of enthusiasm - 
The donjon of Vincennes, and the prisoners of the 15tli of May — Slnto 
of the public mind in Paris — Agitation under the surface of c(m)- 
parative tranquillity — Causes of the subdued ferment — 'riie clulia 
resume courage— The mysterious signals — Rumours of reactionary 
plots, a party manamvre — Party use of the cries of “ reaction ” and 
“ democratic republic ” as instruments — Where is the concord ? 


It was assuredly a strange time for the oelc- 
bratiou of a great fete of concord — that time uf 
general mistrust, and hostility, and apprehension— 
that time, when not a last illusion was left to give 
it a reality, not a last spark of enthusiasm to 
heighten it. Tliosc who railed not at its folly, or 
did not look at it with alarm, gruiuhled at au 
expense, in a half-ruined country, out of all pro- 
portion to the advantages it might produce to the 
trade of Paris. The Grcco-Franco-tlicatrical 
glories, announced with so much old rcpuhlican poinp) 
were, however, much shorn of their tinsel bcauia. 
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There were no oxen with gilded horns, d. la Oeorr/e 
Sand, any longer, in the programme, nor fSj^artan 
costumes, nor Grecian pavilions on the boulevards, 
nor velaria spread over thousands of banqueters ; 
but there was much confused glitter and show, and 
as much Grecian trumpery as possible. After all 
tlic doubts, delays, and dangers of the past, the 
morning of the Fete of Concord at last dawned on 
the 21st of May. The sun again, after days of 
raitJ, gleamed un(!xp<!ctcdly upon the show; and 
pc.ojdc again augured glories to the “ young 
republic.” 

No popular movement, as has been said before, 
can fail of its Imposing and j)icturesque e.ifeet upon 
that great stage for tlieatrical exhibitions, which 
Taris affords ; and yet an (wil genius seemed, on 
tliis occasion, to have cast an unlucky spell upon 
every clement, tiiat might liave been supposed to 
liave bestowed an air of grandcair on the exhibition. 
The impression left upon the bewildered brain of 
the spectators of this great Fete of Concord, was 
one of confusion, disorder, want of purpose, want 
of arrangement — a chaos of glitter and of colour. 
I lap-hazard was tlic gemius that presided; and its 
rule was religiously observed to the last. From 
the earliest hour of the day, a complete bcwihhir- 
incnt seemed to have fallen on all concci’iicd in 
processions, or c(iremonies, or demonstrations ; in 
spite of official programmes, which, however, were 
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vague enougli, no one appeared to know what to 
do. People ran hither and thither to find their 
places ; and ])laccs there were none. Flags wore 
fluttering about, like birds seeking shelter in a 
storm ; and the banners home, with their respec- 
tive inscriptions, by the delegates from the pro- 
vinces, rushed distractedly about the Place dc la 
Concorde, without a trace of concord in their 
movements. The national guards,' it had been 
found out the night before, had been utterly 
forgotten in tlie unarranged arrangements — the 
national guards, who wci*e, for the time being, the 
heroes of tljc day ! To repair this neglect of 
forgetfulness, they had b(;cn pitilessly drummed up 
and out, at four o’clock in the morning, when they 
first learnt, confusedly, liow, when, and where they 
were to be employed. Tlie evil spirit seemed even 
to have descended upon certain famous “ five hun- 
dred little girls in white,” who, as all Paris had 
been officially iufonued, were to be chosen from 
among its fairest daughters : all Paris hung its 
head with shame that day, for its reputation of 
beauty. Had the famous “ five hundred little girls 
in white ” been chosen for the (piality the very 
reverse of loveliness, they could scarcely have been 
better selected. The fete had b(ien announced to 
begin at seven o’clock in the morning : at half-past 
nine tlie Place do la Concorde, and its neighbour- 
hood, were still the scene of that pell-mell confusion, 
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wliicli had more the aspect of a great orgic, sud- 
denly dissolved hy a thunder-storm, than a great 
national festival organised beneath a smiling sky. 

At length the military part of the great proces- 
sion, and the Executive (Tovennnent, and the re- 
presentatives of thcpeople,andthc detenus poUtiques^ 
and the enfranchised negroes — the members of the 
diplomatic coi'ps had bcim requested to join in the 
procession in the midst of those respected indi- 
viduals, in order to complete the principle of frater- 
nity, but had deeliruul the invitation — and the 
Messes, and the decores, and the deleejues of the 
departments, and the foreign deputations of insur- 
rectionary nations, and no end of schools, and 
delegates and corporations, and deputations of 
working classes and tradesmen — a goodly show on 
account of the bright confusion of colours, how- 
ever disorderly and ill-arranged — all moved towards 
the (iharnp de J^fars. In the vast space of that 
plain w as the same fearful disorder : nothing was 
eoinpl(‘,ted. Pyramids at its entrance, emblematical 
of the union of nations, were truncated, and showed 
only bare, ugly poles above : the parapets at their 
base were only half-placed : the statues around 
them were hitched uncomfortably and awry into 
their places. In the midst of the large plain was 
elevated a colossal statue of the Republic — a stunted, 
heavy-browed figure, with broad shoulders and a 
big head, holding a sword as if about to commit 
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suicide — a not very unfitting allegory, mayfie. 
This monster model republic had been made of 
papier, mdclie^ and bchung with canvass folds, 
smeared with plaster to look like stone : but, alas ! 
storms liad very typically dirtied her pasteboard 
face, and dismally streaked behind her flowing 
robes of sail-cloth. The '‘'‘Alltel de la Patrie.^" on 
which she stood, as on a pedestal, had also not had 
time for consecration: it was covered with ill- 
attached white sheets, barely covering the scaffold- 
ing, and tacked on with red velvet strips and gold 
fringes. Around the whole space wore plaster 
statues and tripods innumerable, which, at night, 
werci to contain fire, upon gigantic canvass pedes- 
tals, and banners upon poles, and ‘‘ all manner” 
of preparations for illuminations with variegated 
lamps. The soil of the plain was as typically 
muddy and puddly^ — a vtaitablc “ slough of de- 
spond,” through which the representatives of the 
nation, giaiat and small, and of all classes, had to 
plunge bohlly before tlujy arrived at their thrones 
of honour, established upon estrades before the 
Ecole MilitairCjthat closed the vista, Avhcrc theladles 
of the r<;publican court, and their friends, already 
formed a goodly show of republican fashion. There 
were ranges of guards, and lines of troops aroand 
the whole plain ; and there was a vain attempt to 
pi'cscrvc oi'dcr among the great masses of spectators 
who covered the amphitheatre height of the siir- 
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rown(Jlng slopes of earth, and who swept down into 
the space below. All was then considered ready for 
the chief business of the day. It was now long 
past eleven o’clock. 

How paint now the picture of the f6te ? A few 
broad dashing colours can alone he employed to 
sketch it olf. A thronging crowd, moved by much 
ungratified curiosity, and little or no enthusiasm — 
tumult, disorder, bayonets, galloping officers with 
contradictory orders, confounding still more the 
confusion, incessant cannonading, with bursting 
gushes of smoke from the height of Maillot beyond 
the Seine, and a tricolor balloon, which, to keep up 
the myth of the French republic, went up all awry, 
and managed to los<; itself in the clouds ! The 
moving masses of the national guards, the troops of 
the line, and the gardes mobiles^ had taken up one 
side of the Champ d(' Mars, to pass in review before 
tlic cstrades of the Fcole j\Iilltaire— the great pro- 
cession of the arts et metiers^ the other — hence con- 
fusion, collision, disputes, disorder ! The procession 
of the arts and trad(is, however, as it stnigglcd on- 
wards, Avas not without its pictnrcsfpic effect. An 
iininense, much-vaunted car, emblematical of the 
nipublic, or of agriculture, or no man kncAV well of 
wliat, did its best, however, to spoil cvcjii this pai*t 
of the show : it was a hideous machine of red velvet 
and gold paper, ill-constructed, Avithout harmony or 
arraugement, presenting above a confused mass of 
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plants, and ploughs, and trees, and instniments of 
labour, and joined hands of gilt wood, and flags, 
and streamers, drawn by twenty horses all adoniod 
with the ugly, blue, long-haired horse-mats of tlio 
French. But even the famous “five hundred little 
girls in white” did their duty of the picturesque 
tolerably well in the distance, where the eye could 
not he distressed by ugliness, or the ear tormented 
by their singing out of tune. Private hands of 
other little girls preceded also the bodies of the 
diflferent trades, holding the banners, or lc.Jiding the 
horses, that dragged along the chefs-d'oeuvre of each 
trade, by long streamers. ]\[ost of the produc- 
tions, thus dragged or borne by men, were displayed 
bene.ath canopies or pavilions all glittering with 
ornament. 'Idie armourers, the silversmiths, the 
feather and flower makers, and the gardeners, 
dazzled the sight with the bright glittering colours of 
their tivjphics. Even the bakers and cigar-makers 
had elevated tasteful temples of their less richly 
coloured productions, beneath velvct-hehung pavi- 
lions. An immense moving temple containing tlio 
arts, represented by a schict bevy of angel-look- 
ing infimts, with standards, and every description 
of musical instrument, closed the huge picturesque 
procession. But little did all the show avail in the 
midst of the chaos of disorder. It was already four 
o’clock when this mighty artistic corps came clash- 
ing together with the review of the troops before 
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the estrade of the numerous notabilities of rc])ubli- 
can France; and then the uttermost confusion 
reigned. There was a great crying, and mudi 
acclamation, although men no moi'c shouted now, 
as on such occasions formerly — “ Vim Lainartine P' 
and the famous “ five hundred little girls in white ” 
threw their bouquets into the midst of the repre- 
sentatives; and the national guards waved branches; 
and the cannon still roared ; and the spectators, 
spite of the serai-peaceful aspect of the mob of pro- 
ccssioncrs, might have fancied thcnrselvcs upon a 
battle-field ; and certainly, if the fete was to be a 
type of the I’opublic it was intended to glorify, tlie 
republic could not bo said to possess the elements 
necessary to render it attractive in the eyes of the 
world. 

The sky, however, still fiivourcd the fete in the 
evening : and, of a truth, the illuminations on the 
Place de la Concorde, around the garden of the 
Tuilei’ics, before the Champs Elysecs, and down their 
centre, with garlands of lights, and magically 
hanging candclabras of variegated lamps, were 
bi'illiant and faiiy-like, as if an enchanter of an 
Kastern talc had sent a fairy horde of salamanders 
to do his bidding. Tlic whole great space was one 
blaze of fanciful fairy glitter. A girandola burst 
up aloft from the top of the arch of triumph. It 
was now the hour to be deluded by the glitter, and 
to cry, “ Vive la]lepuhli(iue!" iVndyct none cried 
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it with trac enthusiasm that night. The eity too, 
did ill its duty of enthusiasm: its illumination was 
pale and scanty. A few hours passed, and all was 
sad again. Long before midnight, the lamps in 
the Champ do JTars were fading in their last glim- 
mer — the flames in the tripods had caught tins 
immense pedestals, which were burning in isolated 
fires of ruin all over the plain : some were falling 
to the ground in a crash of blazing scaffolding; 
and tliere was nothing but confusion and smoke, 
and the crackling of burning altars around tlio 
great gaunt statue in the midst. And so was the 
light of the republic typically extinguished. And 
so went the Fete of Concord to its (md. 

Not far from the walls of Paris, thci’c were also, 
in those days, other bright scenes, but again little 
symbolical of that vain word of concord, in the 
semblance of which the republic would have made 
the world believe in fetes and shows. To the east 
of the city looms the donjon fortress of Vincennes, 
with its masses of towers, rising from the midst 
of walls and moats, not far from the roadside, and 
flanked and backed by the low trees of thick woods. 
It is a dark and gloomy prison-house : the cannon 
arc on the battlements : the garrison is on duty, as 
if the fortress were at that moment in a state of 
siege : and gloomy is the edifice, although the pic- 
ture presented by its wooded environs contrasts 
strikingly with this stem spectre of stone, fl’lic 
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scone partakes of the camp and the fair. The whole 
space is beleaguered with troops : tents gleam forth 
among the green of the trees : pickets are scattered 
here and there : here bodies of troops of the line 
arc drawn up under arms : there they repose upon 
the grass, or play among themselves. At inter- 
vals rises up, from among the trees, the white 
smoke of a fire, at which the mid-day meal of the 
soldiers is being cooked : these temporary kitchens 
are glimmering and crackling in all directions. 
Jaunty vivandieres^ in their short blue petticoats, 
and tight red-jacket boddices, are serving out wine 
from their little paintijd barrels, to red epaulctted and 
red-brcechcd soldhu's, under the green branches: and 
booths there arc in all directions gleaming out from 
the low forest, where there are wine and cider venders, 
and where sausages, and other savoury dainties, arc 
being fried ov(;r little haud-stoves on the ground. 
Vendersof pamphletsand newspapers, all foroneso?/, 
arc there also in great numbers, to tempt the young 
soldiers to buy their ultra-republican literary wares: 
and there is a deeper pui’posc than that of mere 
speculation in the movements of some of the herd. 
Petty merchants arc also roving about, with every 
imaginable article of petty merchandise: ragged 
men with cracked voices, old women, and tbildi’cn 
of both sexes, arc among these speculators upon the 
scanty purses of the military. Tlu; picture is gay 
and diversified | but whcii its component parts and 
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their varioTis details be considered, it tells a sad talc 
of a city close by, far gone from its semblance of 
concord, and given up to all the miseries of party 
opposition, hatred, mistrust, and active conspiracy; 
for within those towers, connected with many a 
dark page of F rench history, are those frantic and 
disappointed demagogues who, on tlie 15th of May, 
just gone, endeavoitrcd to overthrow the Assenihly, 
constituted by universal suffrage, and substitute 
their own regime of tyranny and terror in its place. 
There sits moody Earbiis, who cannot be persuaded 
that the whole people of the city are not constantly 
rising in revolt to effect his liberation ; and the cold- 
blooded and cunning, but fui’ious Elanqui, who 
hates his rival fellow-prisoner; and mournful Albert, 
so lately one of the autocratic rulers of the land; 
and others of those furious ultra-republicans, who 
dreamed of founding a government upon pillage, 
and supporting it by the guillotine. And the 
government knows that a disappointed party is 
plotting the surprise of the fortress and the libera- 
tion of the prisoners, as the master-spirits who are 
to lead it on to power, and is preparing pretexts of 
petitions in their favour, in order to excite to revolt, 
and devising other schemesfortheir rescue, which will 
appear in time. And thus is that fortress guarded by 
an anny. There, then, is a scene forthshowing the 
revei’se of that concord a f6te would typify. Where 
is the concord ? Is it in the streets? Let us sec. 
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Paris, it is true, paused a while to take breath 
after the hurrying events of the 15th of May ; but 
it still panted after its exertion and alarm. Under 
the auspices of its so-called Fete of Concord, it 
smoothed down its wrinkles of agitation, as best it 
might, put on a more smiling physiognomy some- 
times, in which good task it was aided by bright 
Slimmer skies, and walked abroad with a less 
Imrricd gait; but there were still throes and spasms 
ever flitting across its face, whicli showed its real 
state of health after the convulsive past, and prog- 
nosticated the convulsion still to come : it sobered 
Itself down from its intoxication of agitation and 
alarm, and pulled its tattered attire more decently 
aliout it ; but it still reeled with revolutionary gait. 
Tlic rap 2 )el was every now and tlieu beaten, on 
account of some alarm of the govei’nmcnt, true or 
talsc ; troops again hurried continually through the 
streets: uniforms and glittering bayonets passed 
Inc(!ssejitly before the wearied eyes; more than 
lialf of such of the qmiuLivi Uvgants of fashionable 
life, who remained In the capital, never appeared 
otherwise than with the tunic and epaulets of the 
national guards: and thedrummings eternal ceased 
not in the city, making wearied cars long to be con- 
veyed away to some iinknow'n land, where drums 
were not yet invented, and their sound was unknown. 
Fo ! revolution never stagnated, in truth, one 
niomcnt in revolutionary Paris. Habit only, that 
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great modifier of all states of things, lent its aid 
towards the comparative air of tranquillity. The 
normal condition of a revolutionary city had some- 
what lost its interest of novelty, of curiosity, and con- 
sequently of agitation: people were getting used to 
it. The timid bourgeois no longer cackled with 
alarm every time the rappel was beaten, and, on 
the contrary, grumbled sometimes when his daily 
dose of revobitionary excitement failed him — as to 
an habitual drunkard his strong dram : at least 
this was the (!asc among the upper classes of society, 
in which fair ladies pouted when, at a time they had 
been deprived of balls, and routs, and concerts, and, 
in fact, had nothing but politics to call for their 
excitement and emotion, there was not some daily 
revolution or insurrection, at least a little thneuic 
to keep them alive ; as formerly they might have 
pouted, that so many days of the season should have 
passed without a great embassy ball, or a lloths- 
chlld concert, or at least a hop in an exclusive salon 
of the Faubourg St Germain. 

The cause of the subdued ferment, however, arose 
from the km^wlcdge that the government had con- 
sciousness of another monstcr-dcinonstratlon and 
monster-petition, to be ])rcsented by the clubs of tlic 
malcontent “ Reds ” to the Assembly, for the libe- 
ration of the prisoners of Vincennes. It was openly 
announced, that they this time intended to niarcli 
in arms, with all the rabble rout of the faubourg^; 
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which they never failed to enlist in their “ tail ” on 
such occasions. Expectation remained on tip-toe, 
looking out for a new coup-de-main. Every day came 
tlie news, meanwhile, that revolutionary emissaries 
of these clubs were restlessly at work to excite dis- 
content among the working classes of the provinces, 
and that eineutesj disorders, and collisions, had again 
taken place at riille, at Carcassonne, at cver-rcst- 
loss Lyons, and in other towns, where these agents 
had played conspicuous parts. Hence the constant 
marchings and coiuitermarchings of tlie troops, civic 
and military — the thick battalions that guarded 
(!vcry appi’oach to the Assembly — the interdiction 
of the passage of the bindge, leading to the build- 
ing, to the public in general — and that picture of a 
city in a state of siege in all the neighbourhood, 
Avhcrc every vacant space was transformed into a 
military camp. The clubs also began to resume 
courage : the unarrested leading members of the 
ex-Blanqui club posted notices, that, in spite of the 
opposition of the “ infaines rcactionnatreti^'' they in- 
tended to resume their sittings in their ancient 
customary quarters ; and, from time to time, the 
building of the Conservatoire de Musique was beset, 
in consequence of this defiance, by heavy detach- 
luents of troops of the line and of the national 
guards. The public agitation and excitement found 
lood for its cravings also in the curiosity attached 
to a mysterious source of alarm : nightly signals, 
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given by llglits and fires burning upon house-tops, 
inoi’e especially in the neighbourhood of the H6tel 
do Ville and the Prefecture do Police, startled the 
eyes of citizens, and yet seemed to elude investi- 
gation and discovery. They were supposed to he 
the warning devices of the partisans of such con- 
spirators as had yet escaped arrest, instructed of 
the measures officially taken against them by influ- 
ential friends — although by whom, and in what 
manner, men might sumiise, but could not say. 

jMcanwhile nirnours of plots of another kind — 
vague and mysterious rumours of Orleanite, Joui- 
villite, Ilenri-quivupiist, Buonapartist, and all man- 
ner of other manoeuvi’es — were circulated with too 
much care and studied effoi't for effect, not to lead 
men to believe that they were promulgated for 
some especial purpose, and that they emanated 
from persons in authority. About this time tlic 
exiled princes of the house of Orleans had written 
letters to the Assembly, to appeal against their 
deprivation of their rights as citizens, just voted 
in that body, which letters excited much sensation, 
and might have been calculated to awaken, in a mea- 
sure, sympathy for the bygone dynasty. Put the 
reports of these imaginary plots, wholly wild and 
impossible at that moment, were too industriously 
circulated not to show' the manoeuvre of a party to 
dupe the public mind — in fact, to turn it away 
from its strong feeling against tlic anarchist con- 
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spirators, by suggesting the existence of conspira- 
tors of another kind, and, for party purposes, to 
impress the moderate-minded majority of the public 
with a salutary awe of that bugbear Reaction, 
which one of the members of the Executive 
Government appeared thus to be using as an in- 
stinmicnt, while others had been induced to tremble 
before it. 

The whole manoeuvre succeeded but ill, except 
among the habitual “ (piid-nuncs,” and the credu- 
lous of the lower classes : but the old cry of 
“ Reaction ” was now again put forward too assidu- 
ously, in every way, not to see in it a well-laid 
design ; and it was evident that these efforts were 
made to forward the cause of the ultra democrats. 
That any reaction, to the intent of overthrowing the 
republic, hateful as it might be to the majority, 
existed at tins time,, was notoriously false. But 
the word was an admirable tool in the hands of a 
part} ; and it was well used. It was put forward 
as a sort of bugbear, a phantom, a bogie, in order 
to frighten ignorant men more surely into their 
ranks — at all events, as a banner of discontent. 
No precise form was given to this Reaction : the 
evil spirit had an existence, it was said, although 
no one could find wbei’e it dwelt : it remained an 
Ossianic cloud-like spectre, floating no one knew 
whence, but bringing death and pestilence in its train. 
The indefinite nature of the supposed monster, and 
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its vague aud mysterious influence, gave it more 
than half its teiTors : the mine igmtum pro terribiU 
entered, probably, into the purposes of its inventors. 
No superstitious people was ever endeavoured to 
be worked up into a more irrefragable belief of 
some mysterious demon, that haunts them in dark 
woods and obscure places to devour them, than the 
lower classes into the credence in this their demon 
enemy. If the working classes sulfercd, it was 
Ihiaction, they were told', that was the cause of all 
their sutferings. If all their exactions, however 
exorbitant and impossible, were not conceded at 
once, it was Inicause that horrible Il(!action laboured 
that their just demands should be withheld. If the 
most violent of their own body were not elected as 
the true representatives of the people, it was because 
tliat pestilential It(niction had cast a spell over the 
minds of all the electors, lleactiou, however, ])cr- 
forincd stranger and more iucomprchensible feats 
still ; for, if the working classes revolted in the 
jn’ovinces, it was still Reaction tJiat was the cause 
of all. It was Reaction, they were told, that had 
treacherously, and fur its own vile reactionary pur- 
poses, induced them to revolt, when they wen; 
naturally inclined to be the most peaceable and 
contented, and the least exorbitant people on the 
earth. Reaction was thus represented as the enemy 
of the people and the people’s interests, their under- 
mining serpent, their secret assassin : it was sup- 
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posed to be sapping unseen the foundations of the 
rcpublicj in order to pull down that august struc- 
ture upon the heads of the people, and crush them 
under the ruins. The clamours of the Insensate 
ultra journals to this effect, the preachings of 
the agitating demagogues, and the insidious 
Insinuations of the anarchist meneurs among the 
crowd, were fostered, at the same time, by certain 
nnanbers of the government itself, who thus ren- 
dered themselves parties to the propagation of the 
bj^lief — either genuinely, from having been inocu- 
lated with the virus of false fear, or designedly, for 
tlie advancement of tluar own purposes. They AV(?re 
continually, in fact, throwing a sop to the mob- 
loctunu's, by insinuating their OAvn conviction in 
the existence of ‘‘ bogie,” in their d('crees, edicts, 
and proclamations, and by never obeying, when 
they were called upon to put down anarchy, without 
crying Keaction, at the same time, and vainly 
giving the phantom a slap on tlie face. The evil 
tlieu came, as called, in the belief instilled into the 
minds of the lower classes, that the National 
Assembly was the concirntratcd essence of the spirit 
of Keaction, and that the rej)rcsentatives, witli but 
few exceptions, were the ministering imps, in a 
visible form, of the invisible demon. If a word 
Avas spoken in the Assembly against the clamours 
of unreasonable demand, “ Look ye tlicre ! Kc- 
action ! ” was the cry. I f it prepared sure measures 
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of repression against the open efforts of anarchy— 
“ Ileaction ! ” If it defended its own existence 
against the subversive attempts of conspirators — ^ 
“ lieaction !” If it attempted to establish the repub- 
lic upon a more finn and solid moderate basis — 
“ Reaction ! ” If it did anything — “ Reaction ! ” If 
it did nothing — “ Reaction ! ” If it could not per- 
form impossible wonders for the amelioration and 
prosperity of the working classes, at which, how- 
ever, it laboured hard — “ Reaction — reaction- 
reaction ! the reaction of aristocratic feelinir ! 
the reaction of ill-will ! the reaction of indiffe- 
rence and indolence ! ” — thereby meaning reaction 
{igainst the true republic and its tnie representa- 
tives, the lower classes. The phantom Reaction 
was thus used as a tool, for pai’ty purposes, against 
the existing state of things — against the moderate 
majority of the Assembly more particularly, against 
all things and all men not suiting the views, the 
schemes, the dreams, and the ambitions of the 
violent faction. In truth, if Reaction then existed in 
a real sense, it was in the disgust of the more labori- 
ous and less tumultuous of the lower classes them- 
selves, who, in their increasing misery, would have 
been happy to accept the Lama of Thibet, or any 
other abstraction, Avith an absolute government, in 
the place of the false idol of their hopes, that had 
as yet only deluded them into greater misery : it 
was in the reactionary cry of the wretched, who 
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called for “ King Log,” or any other senseless 
ruler, who would bring with him peace, and order, 
and a hope of wellbeing. 

Another tool employed by the designing mal- 
contents was the banner on which wt;re inscribed 
the words “ llepiihlique Democratiq^m^''' an expres- 
sion to which was to be added afterwards that 
otlier, of more evidcrit communist tendencies, “ei 
Hocinh ^"' — the banner afterwards to be waved amidst 
such streams of blood ! If the party wei’c asked 
what they meant by a “ liepuhliqua .Deniocratique^'' 
they could not have answered : they launched out 
only into phrases, whicli were but phrases : they 
lost themselves ii a cloudy confusion of terms and 
ideas : tluy gave vague and chaotic explanations, 
that were no explanations at all: they kne^v not 
themselves Avhat they meant. They only answered 
that a mere rcj)ublic like another was not their 
republic — that they wanted a democratic republic 
— tljat the democratic rcjniblic! was taken from 
them — and that the democratic republic they would 
have. As to universal suffi’age, with all the rights 
aud privileges thereto attached, in their most demo- 
cratic sense, it was no democi'atic republic accord- 
ing to their view's. What was, then, this “ demo- 
cratic republic?” Who could tell? Certainly not 
they themselves, unless in the simple answer — 
“anarchy.” Their main desire, however, w'as, 
that tire banner which flaunted aloft the words 
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“ Repuhlique Democratique ” should serve a party 
purpose ; and this purpose it served well. 

Never about any vrords and ideas were thei’e at 
any time more dispute and confusion, than about 
these words ‘•^Reaction" and Repuhltque Demo- 
ci'atiqiie^'' and the ideas to he attaclied to them, in 
the confused and conflicting state of France at that 
period. Everybody affixed to them a sense or a 
nonsense of his own; and all the political and 
social (j'?/a.si-mctaphysical discussions, to which men 
gave vent about them, wore more vain, dreamy, 
and disorderly, than even a troubhid German head 
could have conceived ; and yet Germany con- 
founded again this confusion, as it followed in the 
wake. 

Where, then, was the concord ? It was not in 
men’s actions ; it was not in men’s minds ; it was 
not in past, pi’csent, or future. Fete of Concord ! 
What a vague, lying name that disorderly festival 
had taken ! 
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CITAPTEE X. 

THE LOWERING HORIZON. 


Recommencing agitation in the streets of Paris — Revolt of the national 
workshops — Measures of the Assembly —Discontent of the work- 
men — Deliancc to the minister of public works -Increasing agita- 
tion — State of the public mind — Tumultuous aspect of the city — 
Hatred to the national guard — Feelings of the better working classes 

-Causes for alarm — Mistrust of the national guards to their now 

general — Evidences of the general apprehension — Delegates of the 
revolted woikmen at the ministry of public works — The revolt 
partially siip{)ressod— Picture of the reorganised national worksliops 
—The new elections in Paris — The partial triumph of the ultras — • 
The return of Thiers — Re-election of Caussidicre— Election of Louis 
Jiuoiiaparte — The pretext of the name — State of the Assembly— 'Ihe 
horizon still darkens. 


Unde II siidi circumstances the seeming tran- 
quillity of Paris, as might well be expected, 
was but shortlived. On the 27th of May the 
fermentation recommenced in the capital. More 
tlian ordinary measures were taken to defend the 
Assembly : immense bodies of ganli\^ mohiles occu- 
pied the bridge ; cavalry filled all the quays on 
either side. The rappel was again beaten ; and 
distracted drummers repeated to alarmed house- 
porters the order of the day, — “ All must out : the 
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affair is serious.” The streets were immediately 
crowded by those immense throngs that the ex- 
pectation of a spectacle of tumult invariably causers 
to pour forth from the houses in Paris, while, in 
most other cities, the population would' be as eager 
to seek their shelter. Windows Avere instantly 
choked, and balconies crammed with spectators, 
llodies of. troops of every description were march- 
ing in heavy detachments towards the faubourgs. 
The agitation and alarm came down again upon 
the city like a sudden thunder-storm. The ebulli- 
tion, the tumult, the noisy discussion, the attronpe- 
ments, and the nmemhlemeuts, and all the other 
symptoms of Parisian agitation, under a republican 
rule, which had subsided somewhat in previous 
days, were renewed in fuller force than ever, 
llorsc-conveyances passed no longer in the streets ; 
foot-passengers Avcrc impeded in their progress. 
The al-J resco clubs resumed all their disordendy 
vigour ; and angry discussions upon the insolvable 
enigmas of organisation of labour wei’C again heard 
from the midst of every murmuring crowd. Paris 
Avas once more its revolutionary self. All that 
night again, immense patrols paraded the capital 
in detachments, like an army in movement, forcing 
their way Avith difficulty through the thick and 
noisy throngs. It was long after midnight before 
the alarm subsided ; and people began, as Avas their 
wont, to jeer at unnecessary precautions and false 
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fears, forgetting that every movement was serious 
at a time when revolutionary blood was boiling in 
men’s veins — that no alarm was false, when no man 
could be answerable for consequences — that no pre- 
cautions were unnecessary, when every puff of 
smoke from the volcano might precede an eruption. 
Of a surety, there was room for fear, when, in the 
midst of the hurly-burly, in which everybody 
seemed to inquire, and none seemed able to answer, 
a confused and complicated explanation was at last 
obtained of the cause of the military movement 
and the popular agitation. The workmen of the 
ateliers nationaujc were in a state of revolt : the 
agents of the lied Republic had been at work 
among them to ferment and profit by discontent : 
the leaven of these emissaries had more fully pene- 
trated into the rough dough of the lower working 
classes, and soured the whole mass : and although 
the convulsion had been at the extremities of the 
body of Paris, the heart of the capital had thus felt 
its throes. 

In truth, the Assembly had taken up the affair 
of the well-known disorderly state of the ateliers 
mtionaux. Discoveries had been made that the 
greatest abuses had existed in the employment of 
the public funds, so lavishly bestowed upon the 
workshops — open robberies, swindling accounts, 
wages obtained under different names and false 
pretences — in short, a universal yaspillage. The 
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influence of the subversive party over them was no 
less notorious. Several of the more experienced 
and far-seeing members had divulged the misery 
of this filthy sore upon the body of the common- 
wealth ; they had probed the ulcering wound ; they 
had foreseen, like good political doctors, that 
gangi’enc and mortification of the whole social 
state of F ranee, and dcatli to its last chances of life 
in prosperity, must result from such a state of 
things. They had denounced the whole corrupted 
system with energy. The government itself had 
been forced to confess the misc^ry and the danger 
of the national workshops, as they were constituttid. 
It had promised that they should be entirely re- 
organised 5 that the tares of evil men should be 
sundered from the wlieat of good and honest, but 
suffering workmen ; that some should be draughted 
off; that the works should be made useful iind 
productive; that the superintendents should be 
replaced — the chiefs, suspected of encouraging sedi- 
tion and insurrectionary tendencies, removed ; that 
the abuses in the administration of the funds should 
be rectified. Much had been promised ; and, until 
the needy workmen could be removed into the pro- 
vinces, in order to be employed upon raih'oads, and 
canals, and other great public works — and, when 
it was possible, upon labours congenial to their 
education — the Assembly had consented to close its 
eyes, and hope that the dangerous ateliers natiomiix 
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were gradually regaining a healthier and more 
prosperous aspect. In ti-uth, something of all this 
had been attempted to be done ; and hence arose 
the discontent and the hneute^ sedulously fostered 
by the agitators of the anarchist party. The 
principal and primary pretext given for discontent 
Avas the removal of certain superintendents, and 
their replacement by others. It had been in vain 
that the workmen had been assured that the changes 
wcr(i in the interest of those who were really and 
genuinely employed, and who were robbed by 
swindling men : tlui agitating agents were at work 
to Avhispc'-r other suggestions. The new inspectors 
Averc hooted as spies, pelted, and driven aAvay; 
the ateliers declared th(;msclvcs in a state of revolt ; 
they were ready, they said, according to the now 
established fashion of such rioters, to march against 
the Assembly under arms. Hie minister of public 
works had appeared himself to announce to them 
that, whereas there was not sufficient work for them 
in Paris — whereas the Avork they did there was the 
work of idlen(;s8 — whereas the public treasury was 
hecomiug exhausted, and thci'c Avas no money for 
them in Paris, while great works of utility were 
standing still elsewhere — a great body of them was 
to be sent off into the departments. It had been 
in vain. The words of the minister had been 
received with scorn and tumult. The insurrec- 
tionary workmen had declared, in so many words, 
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that they positively would not quit Paris — that 
they had made the revolution — that the results of 
the revolution, then, were to be for their own 
advantage alone, echoing in this the words taught 
them by their agitators — that Paris was theirs to 
work in it their will — and that, as masters of Paris, 
they were not to he bid to leave it — In fine, that, 
if labour failed, money must be found for them at 
all events, no matter how, or that money they 
would find means of taking ! It was only late at 
night that the Insurrcetlonary movement was sup- 
pressed, for some hours, by^ an overwhelming display 
of the ai’ined force: it was suppressed only to 
smoulder and burst out again. In consequence of 
this movement. Citizen Emile Thomas, the direc- 
tor-general of the works, was removed with every 
precaution of that mystery with which it pleased 
the so-called frank republican government to 
envelop all its doings : he was sent to Bordeaux 
under a species of arrest ; and this mystery (jxeited 
much clamour and discussion In and out of the 
Assembly, and produced a quantity of placards 
and notices upon the walls of Pai'ls: the only 
solution of the enigma was to be drawn from the 
inference that his Influence, in a revolutionary sense, 
over the spirit of the ah’cady discontented work- 
men, was dreaded, and not without a cause. 

A day went over; and the agitation, and the 
fear of the insurrection of the lower classes, were 
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again rife in Paris. A proclamation of the minister 
of public works was in vain published, to assure 
the workmen that the measures taken were in their 
own interest: and other proclamations and addresses 
from individuals, as well as from other authorities, 
in vain reasoned with them, and warned them of 
their folly, and the danger to themselves of instir- 
rection. The Red licpublicans were restlessly at 
work behind the scenes : they began to feel their 
power ; they ruhbed their hands, and pi’ophesicd 
that their day was soon to come. Cannon was 
again posted before the National Assembly; the 
mj)ijd was again beaten; troops again marched 
upon the faubourgs; the streets again swarmed 
with uniforms, civil and militaiy ; the Boulevards 
were again absolutely “ larded ” with bayonets ; all 
the public places were again occupied by military 
bodies in bivouac groups ; the v(;ry garden of the 
Tuileries now began to be invaded by the military 
force, and presented in all its hmgth, beneath the 
spreading trees, the aspect of a wonderfully pic- 
tures(j[ac encampment ; the drumming again ceased 
not for a single moment : in short, the same scones 
were anrain acted all over Paris. And thus came 
also other days of agitation and movement, like 
})eriodical fits of ague : one day was calm, the next 
feverish. The stranger who happened to arrive in 
Paris on the one day, might have declared the 
capital the old scat of carelessness : he who chanced 
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to take his Impression from the other, would liave 
supposed it in the midst of the excitement of a civil 
war. The aspect of Paris was chequered like a 
chess-hoard. All these alternations, however, were 
assuredly not indicative of a healthy state ; and 
public confidence, in consequence, looked more, 
bilious and sickly than ever. Trade was at Its last 
gasp: the theatres, those lightning-conductors in 
which French governments were habituated to 
confide, as carrying off and giving a diversion to 
a great mass of Parisian citizens, threatened, to 
close, one and all. Men waited in suspense ; the 
outbreak came not yet. Occasional collisions arose 
by night upon the Boulevards, from the application 
of the now system of tactics of the would-he 
tmentiers — that of breaking the drum of the rajqni- 
beatlng national guards: men then were seized; 
their rescue was attempted by their comrades; 
struggles took place. Or again, noisy agitators 
wer(! s<iizcd by tlie patrolling guards, and dragged 
away, resisting violently, calling upon their fnm 
to aid in their rescue, and sliouting “ Aux arnien!" 
Opposition was again made ; but after all the slnnv 
of resistance, and umcli murmuring and shouting, 
the national guards were allowed to retreat with 
their prisoners. On such occasions a general panic 
would fall upon the population : the movement was 
considered as a signal for the outbreak of tlie in- 
surgent workmen : all the shops along the Boulc- 
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yards, and in the neiglibouring streets, were liastily 
closed. The horizon became, indeed, lowering ; 
but the storm was not yet to break forth. 

The feeling of the better ma,jority of the woi'k- 
ing classes was still favourable to the cause of 
peace and order : some of their body even published 
printed appcials to their fellows, warning tlie ouvriers 
that they were led astray by designing men. But 
the activity of the menaurs of the anarchist party 
was unrclaxed, and seemingly indefatigable ; and 
thousands of excited heads, exasperated by the 
prevailing state of want and misery, were ever 
ready to give car to their suggestions. The public 
mind felt but too deeply tliat the gathering clouds 
could not pass off without a teinpe.st — that the stonn 
must come. The feeling was ever and anon cx- 
pnsssed in the significant words of the national 
guards — “ Certes nous u’eu Judrons 2)us satis coiqis 
(lefeur^ or in that vague-sounding and mysterious 
apprehension, which was repeated by every mouth, 
“ Nous allons avoir quelque chose f Quelque chose ! 
Evei’y one knew, however, what was meant by 
that expression. Dense crowds of men of the 
lower classes meanwhile assembled in every part 
of the ca2)ital, and more esjjceially at certain fa\'our- 
ite points upon the Boulevards, during the whole of 
the day — as yet an unusual clrcumstanc(! in revolu- 
tionary Paris — as well as in the evening. And 
now these rassembhments., inercased also by the 
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usual throngs of curious idlers, began to assume a 
far more tumultuous character than before : there 
was a greater energy and animation among those 
who declaimed the loudest and harangued the long- 
est — a greater waspishness in their tone and char- 
acter. One of the chief causes of the thick rassem- 
hUmeMts by day arose from the excitement produced 
by an inflammatory placard, signed by several work- 
men of the ateliers luitionaiix, in which one of the 
most prominent phrases declared that the language 
held in the Assembly about them might as well be 
interpreted^ — “ Shoot us down all this canaille at 
once.” Crowds were stationed half-across the streets 
before these handbills, from the earliest hour of the 
morning until late at night ; and violent and angry 
declamation issued ceaselessly from the throngs. 
The national guai’ds, exasperated by the loud mur- 
murs, open objurgations, and irritating insults, with 
which they were received in their efforts to clear 
the public thoroughfares, buzzed about the capital 
like flights of angry bees : the intention of the agi- 
tators was evidently to provoke them to a collision, 
in which they might be considered the aggressoi’s. 
The distinction of castes, so carefully inculcated by 
the lied Republican party and its clubs, and the 
hatred between the working classes and the hour- 
geoisie^ which they had so ceaselessly laboured to 
instil, had done their work in a great part of the 
population, and leavened it with a sourness, that 
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produced all the desired fermentation of opposition 
and mistrust. Fraternity and equality had grown 
vainer names than ever : as to liberty, it was abso- 
lutely thrust out of the way, to make way for the 
worship of the more popular divinity — License. 
The national guards, supposed to be the concen- 
trated essence of the spirit of the bourgeoisie^ in 
spite of the thousands of the men of the working 
classes who swelled their ranks, and spontaneously 
fraternised with them, were thus becoming more 
and more the objects of popular dislike : and, now 
that they were forced to do duty on their own 
account in these popular disorders, they heape^d 
still further upon their heads all the odium univer- 
sally attached by mobs to all kinds of repressive- 
public authority. And yet by far the greater ex- 
asperation against the anarchist manceuvres was 
displayed by those of the lowc^r classes who dis- 
owned the rioters of their own condition. They 
openly expressed their cagcni css to come to a violent 
issue, in order to pull down disorder. In a club 
where the new candidates for the fresh elections of 
representatives in Paris w^ire making their grofes- 
sioiis de foi, it happened, by a strange coincidence, 
that a workman was in the tribune protesting ener- 
getically that the real ouvriers were the friends of 
order, and that they were ready alone to put down 
those of their class who dishonoured the name, wlien 
a false alarm was spread abroad in the assembly 
YOT-. II. Q 
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that fighting with the insurgent workmen had com- 
menced in the streets; tlie workman-oi'ator then 
demanded to be the first to combat in the cause of 
order ; called upon all his fellow-workmen present 
to take up anns and follow him ; sprang down 
vehemently from the rostrum : the whole clulj 
rushed forth into the streets ; the report was a mis- 
taken one ; but the whole scene afforded again oin; 
of those di'amatic pictures with which revolutionary 
Paris never ceased to teem ; and, above all, gave a 
proof of the spirit of the better-thinking among the 
working classes themselves. 

The horizon, then, lowered darkly; and the alarm 
waxed daily. It was feared that the approaching 
census of the worknnm in the afeh'em nutioimiix^ 
about to be taken in spite of all the confusion, 
might be the signal for the violent outbreak of tlie 
dlscoutciited workmen. Another subject of appn;- 
hension existed in the pi'oject, announced in hand- 
bills on all tlie walls of Paris, of a monster frater- 
nity banquet of the working classes, at the price of 
five sous a-head, to be held at some indefinite time, 
and some unnamed place — a project, that miglit 
well be dreaded, with the recollection of a govern- 
ment overthrown, but a fortnight before, by a pre- 
text in seeming as innocent, and the knowledge 
that the anarchist rneneurs were incessantly at work 
to profit by every popular meeting to ferment 
insurrection. A third cause for apprehension lay 
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in the excitement, likely to be produced among the 
working classes, by the arrest of their supposed 
friend Louis Blanc, then pending, and in the resist- 
ance they might be easily worked up to make to 
it : printed cireidars were already being distributed 
by active gamins among the hlouse part of the 
population, informing them, with evident inflam- 
matory purpose, that the vrai ami du pe.y,ple was 
about to be cruelly imprisoned by the influence of 
the infamous Ileaction. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of tin; national guard 
itself were all the elements of irritation, disorder, 
and mistrust. In all the commotions of the d.ay. 
Citizen Clement Thomas, the new general of the 
national guards, instead of putting himself forward 
as their chief representative, appeared rather in the 
light of their critleiscr and controller, increasing 
among the civic troop those feelings of Avant of 
confidence which his famous “ tant que" in the 
Assembly had ah'cady so widely spread. He acted, 
in fact, upon these occasions, when he rode proudly 
forward among the pcoplc on his Avhitc tiger-skin- 
bchung charger, borrowed of the ex-royal stables, 
that sbuftiing and truckling part generally adopted 
by the semi-ultra party, who, while they declared 
themselves the friends of peace and order, exhi- 
bited on every occasion a distrust of t^e hourgaoisie 
— that part, which was dignified by the name of 
popular conciliation, although it contained far more 
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the elements of popular irritation, and which con- 
sisted in endeavouring to stand well with all parties 
in order to abide by any event — to make all sorts of 
apparent concessions to the riotous and discontented 
to promise much, and flatter more — in fact, to court 
popularity at any price, and at any future risk — 
thus amending nothing, and conciliating nohotly. 
Citizen Qlcracnt Thomas, then, promised a “ demo- 
cratic republic” to the tumultuous Avho clamoured 
for this new Idol, promised tliat Reaction slioiild 
be put down to the howling mob that denounced 
Reaction. He sided, then, with the factions which in 
almost the same cry denounced the national guard, 
of which Ik; was the chief, as their enemies, and fo- 
mented angry feeling, and mistrust, and dissension 
in the ranks of his own troops. 

Yes ! the horizon, indeed, lowered darkly ; and 
the alarm waxed dally. One little fact may be 
mentioned as charaetei’istic of tlic fermentation of 
the public; mind. In two instances, the letting off 
of fireworks In the public gardens called all the; 
population of the neighbourhood into the streets, 
with the cry of Aux armeH^ citoijens! void la fufiil- 
lade P' and with diffi(;ulty was the true cause of the 
alarm cxplaln<;d, and the commotion calmed. Daily 
also frightful talcs circulated throughout the capital, 
that sentinels of the national griards, upon lonely 
posts, had been assassinated on pr(;viou3 nights, 
with the intent of provoking the civic body to 
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exasperation, and to a collision, in wliicli they 
might have the appearance of being the aggressors 
on the people. Well might people say, ^^Nous 
allom avoir quelque chosen And the horizon was 
destined to lower more and more darkly, the alarm 
to wax ever more and more strongly, during all 
the future days of that first phasls of the revolu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the workmen of the ateliers nationanx 
were really in a state of half-quelled I'evolt : it 
could not be concealed ; and ultra papers, at their 
wits’ end to defend the innoeent “ people,” attri- 
buted tlunr insurrectionary attitude to the man- 
muvres of the rkietmmaires^ and the enemies of the 
republic, by some wonderfully ingenious process of 
reasoning ; while other furious demagogues in the 
streets no less ingeniously laid it to the charge of 
England ! At one time the rioters assembled on 
the outskirits of Paris to the amount, it was said, of 
eighty thousand; k<qit down, however, for the 
time, by the vigorous attitude of the amied civic 
force, they decided upon sending delegates, with 
complaints^ to the minister of public works. The 
authoritative demands, or rather exactions, of these 
men, on this occasion, were such as might have 
been expected from those who had been fiattered, 
caressed, demi-dcified, and taught . that they and 
they alone were masters. The unwonted and 
unexpected answer they now met with took them 
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by surprise. They were told by the minister that 
the government had taken its measures, and that tlie 
measures would be executed. They then threatened 
to have recourse to force. So much the worse, for 
foree will be Inevitably employed in return, was 
the reply. They were stupified with astonishment 
at the audacious language of a man who, as thej' 
wmre taught, was but one of their own “ commis^" 
to be directed at wdll. This firm conduct on tlic 
part of Citizen Trclat, however, subdued the mani- 
festation for the time : the insurrectionary more- 
ment was put by ; but how long, men asked, will llic 
volcano smoulder before the cru])tion V 

What was now the appearance of the oMlcn 
nationaiiXi in their state of reorganisation, of which 
so much boast Avas being made in the Assembly by 
the members of the government V l^ct the picture 
now be sketched in the eastern oAitskirts of Paris, 
where national workshops are (istablished upon the 
barren plain of kSt ]\raur. It is dtwoid of the pic- 
turesque accessaries of the Park of ]\Ionceaux, 
already painted. It repnjsents one of those d(!scrt, 
challcy, open spaces, that so violently offend the 
eye in the environs of I’aris. In the distance arc 
suburb houses, and scaflToIdings of unfinished build- 
ings, and heaps of stone, and mounds of earth : all 
is dry, harsh, and desolate. It is glaring and 
painful to the sense in the bright sunlight; it is 
dreary, muddy — more desolate and offensive still in 
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the time of rain. The sun, however, is briglit and 
hot now, when the picture is painted, in the com- 
mencement of June. The hrains of the hundreds 
of workmen, who have heen collected in the middle 
space of the picture, arc seething heneath that hot 
sun, and fermenting to desperate schemes. What 
a pandemonium is represented hy this desolate 
plain, occupied hy the reorganised national work- 
men ! If they have heen reorganised, it is only to 
work confusion. Tlicy are more reckless, more 
noisy, more lazy, more iusuhordlnate than ever, 
'fliosc alone arc (piiet avIio lie snoring on their 
))acks in the sunshine ; hut they will wake ere long, 
and to active and hloody work, as it shall prove. 
^"onder is a group employed, as if the welfai’e of 
the nation dejiended upon it, in the interesting and 
instructive game of bm/cfion, or of throwing soiia at 
a cork. ; all their energies and their activity, engaged 
to cara their ])ay, arc occupied in this work. They 
are merry and thoughtless, however ; hut wait ! 
their merriment is hut for the moment | and hloody 
thoughts will he awakened in them heforc long, 
under the* pernicious Intluencc of those who are 
allowed to wander among them, and instil poison 
in their eai*. Look ! there are jovial fellows I’celing 
about under the influence of strong drink; they 
have already thrown away all disguise : they cry, 
‘‘ Vive liarhes ! Vive la Itejmhlique Demoeratique 
et Sociale / Vive Robespierre ! Vive la (juillotim I 
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Vive le diahle ! A has tout le monde / ” They at 
least show that they are ripe for revolt. Some 
brandish their spades in tlieir hands — for still yet 
there is the old pretence of work, and of wheeling 
earth from one licap to another — and shout the 
Marseillaise in discordant chorus, or the Mourir 
pour la Patrie ; and, anon, they change their song 
to the Ca Ira of fearful memory; for the odicr 
republican ditties arc not “ advanced ” enough for 
the woidd-be heroes of the lied Ilcpublic. There 
is one squatting under a bare hillock of earth, and 
piping all alone, in melancholy tone, upon a 
clarionet ; but his musical efforts arc as miserably 
out of time and tune, as are his seeming bucolics, 
under the circumstances. Another has got upon 
a mound, and is fiddling to a set of fellows who 
arc dancing the horrid Carmagnole, with gestures 
and faces that need only the pikes, with trunklcss 
heads upon them, of the old llcvolution, to make 
the scene complete. But the scene will he com- 
■phted soon ; bayonets shall bear heads upon their 
points ; and the Carmagnole shall be danced behind 
barricades, around mutilated bodies. “ Vivent les 
ateliers nutionaux I"" Look at that group of men, 
who are lowering darkly among themselves, and 
hold on to each other’s Houses in the energy of 
their suppressed and whispei*cd converse. See! 
there is another there upon the plain, and tlnuo 
again another ! They look like conspirators ; 
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and, in truth, conspirators they are, communi- 
cating to each other plans for an approaching in- 
sui’rection. And this passes in open day, while 
the whole city shakes Its head, and, in vague 
apprehension, expects the crisis that is about to 
come. And yet it is said by ministers and minis- 
terial agents, that the national workshops are re- 
organised — yes, reorganised to revolt, and future 
bloodshed ! And no means will be taken by the 
government to control or suppress ; it will not even 
attempt to stem the torrent it has wilfully dammed 
up in these organised clubs of sedition. None now 
even deign to make a show of working ; or, if the 
overseers come by and shake their heads, they take 
up their spades, and, digging up a little earth, fling 
it, laughing In confident impunity, upon the back 
of the superintendent, as he turns away. In the 
hands of such men as these, the pickaxes and spades 
have the air of the weapons of a murderous crew ; 
and how soon will they not be used to aid them in 
purposes of murder ! And this picture of con- 
fusion and reckless effrontery has been painted at 
one of the national workships in their reorganised 
state ! Bright it Is not ; but it might shame one 
of Callot’s most wild and turbulent sketches, such 
as he has so well known how to etch, witlx an 
exubci’ancc of tumultuous fancy. 

In this state of Piirls, the epoch airived for 
the election of the ncAV repi’eseiitativcs, to re- 
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place those who, having been elected in several 
places, had chosen their seats for other constitu- 
encies, or who had retired like Beranger, or who 
had been declared unduly elected. Electioneering 
placards again swarmed upon the walls of the capi- 
tal, containing professions and alluring baits to catch 
citizen votes, which, from old disappointed or new 
aspiring candidates, were but repetitions of what had 
been said a thousand times before ; except, perhaps, 
that the “maintenance of order” now formed a 
staple ingnxlient of most of the protestations. The 
clubs, in the same way, were, fermenting with pro- 
fessions de foi^ whicli teemed, in the one party with 
outrageous threats against the detested bonrfjemsie, 
in the other, were based upon what wci'e termed 
“ honest,” or, in the sense of the ultras, “ reactionary” 
principles. IVlany of the auvrkrs candidnts dcclarc'.d 
themselves converted from the utopian doctrines of 
Louis Blanc, and aware of tlieir dangerous t(!u- 
dcneics. Such was the fermentation and the alarm 
of the public mind, pre-oeeupied by apprehensive 
thought, that the eh'ctions, as they came on, excited 
comparatively little interest. The modtwate party, 
having once so signally triumpluid, considered its vic- 
tory once more as d(ufisivc, and slept thus far in its 
security : the ultras manoeuvred and worked with 
their usual restless activity, but more quietly than 
heretofore, and with a system of concealed orgahi- 
sation. The only points of interest seemed to be 
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concentrated in the candidature of Caiissidibre, 
who appeared sure of his election, all parties ap- 
parently combining to return him — the ultras, 
because they looked upon him as one of themselves; 
the moderates, duped by his seeming straightfor- 
wardness, and his bluff defence of his conduct on 
the memorable 15th of May, in order to show their 
sense of suspicion towards cmTain members of the 
Executive Uovernment that had thrown him over 
on the same occasion, or at least a sensi; of its w'eak- 
ness — and in that of Thiers, who now ag.ain came 
forward, on account of the “ reactionary ” sense 
attached by parties to his election. One election- 
eering placard, however, produced a considerable 
commotion. It was a handbill proposing the Prince 
do Joinvlllc as a representative of the people! 
Surprise, curiosity, and at last agitation, succeeded 
each other around it. In many places it was torn 
down. The ultras declaimed against it as the con- 
centration of insolence and audacity in lieaction: 
tlie moderates declared it a manoeuvre of the ultra 
party to agitate, by spr(!ading thus a belief in Or- 
leanist conspiracies. The tumult, however, was 
only one of a day : men had far graver occupa- 
tions on their minds. And yet upon the results of 
those elections depended much. What were these 
results ? 

Their result was, that the Parisian was once 
talcen by surprise. Several of the most extrava- 
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gant ultra-republicans and communists were re- 
turned by large majorities — Pierre Leroux, the 
most disti’acted of visionary socialists and anarchists, 
the soi-disant philosopher of the people — the incar- 
nate type of senseless declamation upon the most 
senseless schemes ; and Proudhon, the editor of the 
“ Beprheniant du Peiiple ” the ultra-republican 
journalist of distorted views and systematically dis- 
torted principles, the type of the furious Ecd 
llcpubliean ; and Jjagrange, the still more furious 
assassin of the 23d of February, but lately returned 
from a madhouse, and with his long, haggard face, 
and disordered beard, looking scarcely less dis- 
tracted still ; and yet not one of the many sensible 
and intelligent men of the real Avorking classes of 
moderate principles, Avho might have followed in 
the steps of Peupin and Corbon, Avere chosen by the 
advocates of democracy. Not one ! It Avas clear 
that tlic elections were no longer those of principles, 
but of party feelings and of party men. Tin; Ecd 
Eepubllc could scarcely have been said to have 
added to the strength of its party since the defeat 
of the 15th of Alay ; and yet tlirce of its most 
extravagant allies had been elected. How was 
this? On the one hand, the active agitators of 
the ultra party had becai indefatigable In their exci’- 
tlons to whip up those of the loAver classes over 
Avhoin they had any influence ; while, on the other, 
a great proportion of the more moderate of the 
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people had been left in a state of indifference to the 
exercise of their electoral rights, even more than 
on the first occasion, when they had had the charm 
of novelty to stimulate them. On the one luvnd, 
the votes, by a deeply organised system of a 
struggling and restless party, wei'e concentrated 
upon certain mai'kcd men ; on tlic other, votes liad 
been split among the abundanc(; of moderate can- 
didates. What a confusion was presented by the 
final list of candidates returned by capricious Paris ! 
— a confusion worthily typical of the confusion of 
men’s minds, in that agitated I’epublican govern- 
ment, of the wavering opinions, of the doubt which 
way to choose among the many dark ones presented 
to march forwai’d in; of the general misunder- 
standing, suspicion, and mistrust of all men and 
things ; of the want of any point diappui to seize 
liold upon for a support. Por ’riiicrs also was 
elected, to be directly denounced, and to become 
tlie object of tlic attack of ultra violence ; and 
Victor Hugo, the poet, also; and Goudehaux, 
the bankei' — the first, probably, from the general 
conviction that men of practical experience were 
wanting in the Chamber — the last, on account 
of the same deficiency in financial men of weight 
and consideration. And Caussidici'c was re- 
elected by an immense majority, as had been 
expected, to show men afterwards how they had 
been deceived in his homely honesty, and to quit 
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that Assembly he now so triumpliantly entered, a 
fugitive from arrest on account of his complicity in 
subversive conspiracy. And, in this ill-amalgamated 
conglomeration of Parisian representatives, a new 
aspirant to republican fame slipped in, amidst the 
din of names. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, the son 
of Louis Buonaparte, the ex-king of Holland, was to 
form henceforth the pretext for popular commotion, 
as r(^prescntative of the people ; although, in this 
first phasis of the revolution, he declined to accept 
the dignity thus thrust upon him. That there was 
a genuine feeling, however, in the support of his 
name, was clear from the manner in which several 
battalions of the national guards received it with 
acclamations, when proclaimed at the Hotel do 
Villc. In truth. In; had, in favour of his name, the 
war-party, who sought in it the glory and grandeur 
of the country — the fickh; many, who w'cre disgusted 
with the slough of confusion into which the affairs 
of tlnj country were being plunged more and more, 
and who sought a leading-staff in any reed that 
raised its head higher than the others, and a guiding- 
star in any reflected glory, however faint — and, 
finally, the mob ready to shout any name that re- 
echoed a sound of popularity, however holh)W. 
Tills name, although the man himself was absent, 
w^as now to rise more and more as a handle and a 
tool, in the events about to come. 

In the midst of the lowering horizon and the 
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waxing alarm, meanwhile, the National Assembly 
continued its disorderly course. More tumultuous 
even, after the vain accusation of Louis Blanc, full 
of recrimination in itself, ashamed of its own weak- 
ness, Intimidated systematically by the extreme 
(jauche^ boiling with ill-repressed mistrust of the 
Executive Govern nient, and despising the wcjakncss 
and confusion of that goverament, it offered to the 
eyes of the world, in its daily smmlales^ the bitter- 
est fruits of the experiment of republican goveni- 
ment. And the horizon still lowered; and the 
alarm still waxed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE RISING STORM. 

Symptoms of the coming storm — Agency :it work to seduce the troops 
and (jardes mofnles — The nightly disturbances in 4.he capital — The 
law against nmeinhlemevU — The disturbances continue — Attack 
upon the house of Thiers — Inflamnicatory handbills — Mistrust excited 
by a government proclamation — Humours of plots, how caused — 
The Louis Napoleon cry, a pretext — Suspicions attached to the 
government — Theatrical scene in the Assembly — Scones of riot in 
the Rue Royale — Further riots on the Boulevards-^'l'lie project 
of the monster banquet quashed — The lull before the storm. 

From this tirn(? forth, during the rest of the 
montli of Juno, the etneute never wholly slept — the 
alarm never ceased in the streets of Paris. There 
was tumult, disorder, apprehension, agony of fear 
ever and restlessly on the increase, up to the hour 
of the crisis which terminated the first phasis of tlie 
revolution. The storm rose more and more, cover- 
ing the social and political sky of the capital with 
ever darker clouds. The Parisians had long since 
become experienced in the symptoms of such rising 
storms ; they had grown weather-wise in insur- 
rections, even without that political barometer, 
seen only by tbe privileged in power, and regulated 
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by sccrct-scrvicc agents, under republican as well 
as uionarclilc govenunents. The nightly move- 
ments of the disorderly upon the Boulevards had 
all the appearance of those minor harassings of the 
more insignificant vanguard, which are knoAvn, in 
Paris, so often to precede the moni formidable 
(in('i((e and the insurrection. One very potent 
symptom of the existence of an active conspiracy, 
pushing on tow'ards an outbreak, lay In the (svi- 
dences of the restless endeavours that w^'.re being 
made to seduce and disaffect the military, and still 
more the (jardc itwhile. The ultra-republican jour- 
uals had for some time past been publishing fre- 
(jiicnt addresses to the latter, as the vrtiis Mifants 
i/c Paris.) w'ho could never oppose their bayonets to 
the bosoms of their freres and ('oticiloyens ; and 
Pod liepubllcan agents were indefatigably em- 
ployed among them, to turn them on the side of 
what was calk'd tin'. “ people,” in case of a collision, 
easily to be fortjsccn. In the mighty rassejublcmcnts 
the cry of the turbulent was ever Vive la <jarde 
iMjhiio ! vive, la lit/ne! — dhas la yarde nationale! 
a has la yarlle bonnjeoise V — the latter distinction 
being that invented by the ex-clubbist chief Blan- 
(]ui, as a term of hatred and insult 5 and the inten- 
tion of flattering these troops, in order to have 
them on the side of the insurgents when insurrec- 
tion might break forth, could never be doubted. 
And men heard all this, and trembled ; for very 
VOL. 11. R 
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little steady reliance could, at that time, bo placed 
in the garde mobile, who were, in truth, tlie 
“ enfans de Paris," but just escaped from the state 
of (jmnins, still full of their Parisian insurrectionary 
instincts, and ready to be inoculated, from old 
habit, with the virus of tumult and disorder. It 
was feared that they might be led astray by poj)u- 
lar declaiming demagogues, and blown about by 
the first ill wind that might come across them : on 
the 15th of IVfay they liad wavered, until a more 
])ow(a'ful influence seized upon them, and led them 
on to the defence of the Assembly. Much was 
done by a change of officers, and the appointuuait 
of old military num of cxperienc(5 to posts of com- 
mand among them ; but yet }uen felt that <langor 
lay in these young janizaries of the capital. When 
the time came, however, the ffitc; of nations decided 
their co-operation in favour of the so-called party 
of order. 

In expectation, meanwhile, of whatever niiglit 
befall the capital, the Boulevards, in the Tieighboiir- 
hood of the Porte Saint Denis and tin; Pt)rto Saint 
Jilartin, and the. adjoining streets, were the nightly 
rendezvous of the throngs of curious, as well as the 
mobs of iuuMtiers. I’hc conglomei’ations of spec- 
tators, “ eager for the fray,” choked the public 
thoroughfares, so as to nmder all passag<! impos- 
sible for every species of carriage, and almost im- 
practicable for foot-passengers. Among these 
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throngs were hundreds also of well-dressed persons, 
both men and women, like the audiences of theatres ; 
ladies of rank manoeuvred to get first-floor bal- 
conies of cafes, as private boxes. In fact, there 
was a living drama to be seen. The Boulevards 
were lined with troo])s of every d(',scription, national 
guards, garden inolnles, troops of the line, cavalry, 
dragoons, and lancers. Now and then came a 
herd of men en blouse^ singing the everlasting 
Marseillaise or tlui (ki Ira, while tlicy man- 
oeuvred backwards and forwards between the two 
arches ; now a more suspicious-looking mob, with 
the shout of “ Vive Barbas ! ” And then the troops 
advanced a -pas de charge^ and drove tlic whole 
croAvd before them, running like a flock of black 
sheep, and bleating loudly as they went. Soinc- 
tiiiK'.s a more dcsp(U’atc knot of individuals was 
surrounded by bodies of national guards advan- 
cing on both sides ; and then the persons of the 
I'lneiitiers^ thus caught, were searched 5 and those 
Iroin whom arms, concealed beneath their blouses, 
wcu’c taken, were arrested. Then, agaiti, when 
the mass gfew more alarmingly overpowering, 
thci*(! '. as a charge of cavahy at full gallop, and a 
general dispersion of the mob, that foi'raed again 
five minutes afterwards. And so the monotonous 
drama Avas acted over and over again, until people 
got tired at last, and gradually fell off late in the 
Jiight ; although the fermentation, and discussion. 
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and haranguing continued, on all parts of the 
lionlovards, later and later still, in spite of tlxi 
efforts of the patrols of national guards to dissipate 
all these al-ft‘osco (dubs. 

For some nights this harassing system continued ; 
and tin'll a law against 7-asseinhhmentfi^ of tlu^ 
most severe, restrictive cliax'actcr, was hastilv 
voted by the Assembly: it condemned all alike, 
the curious as well as the disordcrl}", cauglit 
among the crowds, to immediate imprisonment, 
those with arms to far severer })enalties. 
But, spite of this law, curiosity Avas too strong, 
disorder too well organised, with a purpose 
too important, to be thus (ptashed ; the nightly 
7'ass<‘))ihli‘inentH continued, as had no law bei'ii 
jiassed. '.riicy even grew more compact and for- 
midabhi than evei\ "^^ro the other various pretexts 
for discontc'iit, sought for in the debmtion of the 
consjnrators of the 15th of ]\Iay in prison, in tliu 
so-called reorganisation of the afelirrs nathiKuix^ 
in the ever-iucreaslug misery of the lower classes, 
for which nothing, according to the declamations 
of the agitators, Avas done, Avas added now that oi 
the nCAv laAv against rcisscmhlcmcnts — the effect being 
given as the cause, as is the Avont of the “ pc^oplc’s 
friends ” on such occasions. Again, night by 
night, it was impossible to circulate upon the 
greater part of the Boulevards j and, night by 
night, the Smeutiers collected, and the curious 
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llirongcd. Goncriilly, in order not to apply tlio 
restrictions of the new law too hastily, the mob 
was allowed for a time to play its own part undis- 
turbed. The same drama was tlu'n acted over and 
over again. The mob marched down the Boule- 
vards, ten abreast, sweeping all before it : it yijlh'd 
forth its threats to the national guards, with tlu', 
evidently-avowed intention of wearying tlumi out 
and exasperating tlumi as much as possible, in 
order to provoke them to a collision. It then 
stopped to dance, with frantic gesture, the hideous 
old Carinagnohi— to give, as it wc're, to the pre- 
sent generation, in this living drama of a people’s 
saturnalia hcforc their eyes, some faint practical 
idea of the revolutionary orgies of the last: then 
it marclnul back again, with its usual yells, until, 
when the nuisance began to be altogctlujr Intoh;- 
rable, the national guards and troops of the line 
received orders to advance, with bayonets fixed, 
from dilFcrent sides. ISuch of the mob as could 
escape were then dispersed, to form again on other 
points, or in the adjacent streets 5 but many hun- 
<lr(‘ds were arreste<l. The curious were made, Avith- 
out mercy, to share the fate of the cmciitirrs : people 
of all I'anks, classes, ages, and sexes, wcri', swept 
aivay by the armed force 5 even secretaries ot 
foreign embassies, and .sacred representatives ot the 
pc<'ple, were aiTested, and obliged to pass nearly 
twenty-four hours in the overcrowded courts ol the 
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prison of the Concicrgeric, beneath the sky of 
heaven; and ladies of rank had to keep tlicin 
company, console them, and teach them to hear 
this Illueheard punishment of their “ fotal curi- 
osity ” as they might. 

Ik) increase the disorder and confusion of each 
night, attacks were made by hands of ruffians upon 
the house of Thiers in the Place St Georges — the 
old deputy and young repi’csentatlve having been 
signalised to the disorderly of the lower classes as 
the true type of the concentrated essence of licac- 
tion : more than once a ])rom])t intervention of the 
national guards, aided by the (jarde 'inohile, only 
prevented the house from being pillaged and 
burned. In addition to the geimine, or “got up” 
discontent of the soi-disant representatives of the 
lower classes, pushed on and put forward by meuems 
of every description — and, many said, countenanced 
also by a part of the government itself, for piu‘])Oses 
of which more hereafter — new evidimces of dissatis- 
faction and of encouragement to revolt were dis- 
played in the inei’easing nuisance of inflammatory 
handbills, of which the name was “ legion,” upon 
every wall of Paris. From exciting declamations 
of the communists against all property as an infa- 
mous spohation of the people, and the threats of 
extermination against the nk/c^fo/oiaf/Yisof Paris and 
its “ bourgeoisie sanguinaire^'' they went on to open 
attacks against the Assembly itself, until they came 
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down to private, calumnious accusations of indi- 
viduals denounced by name. Every possible sub- 
j(ict, in fact, was seized upon as giving opportunity 
for discontented, popular declamation. Even tlu; 
law of divorce proposed by the Provisional Govcni- 
inent, as an cniincntly popular republican measure, 
was denounced in the most violent terms in band- 
bills, signcid by names of soi-d!.sant artizans, as an 
infamous rcac.tiojiary and aristocratic device, only 
got up for the b(',ncfit of the rich and privileged 
classes. Such handbills increased the constant 
conglonn^rations of I'cading and declaiming throngs, 
that now left Paris no rest by day as well as night. 
To add to the mistimst and confusion, at the same 
time, among the mod(n-ate majority, reprosemted by 
th(', upper, middle, and quietly disposed of the lower 
(rlass<w, was published now a new proclamation of 
the Executive (lovi'rnment, upon the sulyect of the 
disorders of the capital, attributing, as usual, the 
constant fermciitation of niu-iite to the reactionary 
enemies of tlu; republic, wdio thus desired to demon- 
strate the impossibility of its existence — the influ- 
(‘tiee of fonugn gold being, at the same time, added 
to that of the “ micU'onnam’s" — and thus endeavour- 
ing, in the face of the cries of “ ) Wi BarhesP' and 
“ A. has la (jarde hoimjeoise to induce all Paris 
and all Erance to believe, in spite of better convic- 
tion, and the evidence of the senses, that the dis- 
orders were fermented by monarchist reactionary 
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ijiflucnce, and tliat the emmtiers were paid by tlic 
inonoyofr('«cObRnr/«r6'. Thisproclaniationiiicrcasixl 
the disgust, the angiy feeling, and the deep mis- 
trust of the inod(Tatc pai'ty: the once adored 
Lamartine fell still lower in public opinion; his 
name was more than ever attached to that of Ledru- 
Ilollin, in open accusations of his complicity in the 
subversive schemes of the latter. 

In th(“. midst of all this storm, physically and 
morally rising more and more over the face of 
Laris, plots, or rather rumours of jdots, were again 
the order of the day. Henri V. was for a iiimneiit 
laid on tlm shelf of public curiosity : and the bug- 
bears, Avith which the republic was phnised to 
frighten itself— tlu! vain nudeors and false lights 
hung out to deceive the unAvary,Avho, Aveai'iiidAvilli 
the disgusts of reality, aviu'c glad to folloAv any 
‘‘ Will-o’-thc-Avisp,” however faintly glimmering — 
Averc noAV the .roinvilllb' plot and the liuona[)artist 
plot. Humours they Avere, got up and spread about 
Avith evident design, coming either from the “ powers 
above,” who wen; desirous of giving tluir favourite 
instrument of Itcaction a seeniiiigiy more tang )ie 
form, and cons(didatIng thems<dA'es u])on the basis 
of fear, and the merit of having once more saved 
tlic republic ; or emanating from the “ powers be- 
low,” who Avcrc no less eager to make use of tln^ 
Itcaction cry, and profit by the iruTcasing groAvth of 
any crop of disturbance, for which they themstdves 
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so sedulously sowed the seeds. A compl ication of 
secret agencies was perhaps eoiubiniiig in th(i wild 
work. The name of Louis Buonaparti^, and tlie 
cry of “ Vim Napolaon V became gradually to be 
the rallying watchwords of the ('meutiers. It was 
expected that the new representative would be 
refused admission to the Assinnbly : the question 
was openly mooted in that body amidst much cla- 
mour ; and the matter was finally dropj)ed by the 
spontaneous withdrawal of the l»one of conttmtion 
from his election. But the name, meanwhile, Avas 
taken up as the pretext for disorder, as that of 
“ Vice la PologneP'’ on the loth of May; for the 
small portion of the p<)j)ulation of Paris that setaned 
to be really the dupe of the maiucnvre, and to 
proffer the ciy from genuine enthusiasm, Avas a 
very insignificant minority. ]\len noAV kiicAV hoAV 
to interpret party-pretexts, and were no longer so 
lightly led astray by them. ^I’hat tin*- meitciirs of 
the ultra jiarty -Avi're mainly at tins bottom of the 
movement, excited Avith this newly-found pretext 
for tlui feruumtation of disorder, Avas never doubted: 
the true cause, the true intent, Avere to burst out at 
last; but a fcAV other discontented ])artlzans of 
odier parties may, in truth, have lent tluur aid to- 
wards heating the iron of popular disturbance, in the 
Jiope of being abh; afbu’wards to hammer to their 
Avill the change it might produce : and the Lxi'cu- 
tlve Government, at the same time, could not clear 
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itself of tlic accusations of those wlio denonnecd it, 
as havin^^ its own finger in the timndtnons stenv, 
and making use of those secret springs of popidar 
movement so common to many past governments 
of France, in ord(T to Insure tin; passing of the bill 
demanding secrc't-service money, at that time pend- 
ing before the Assembly, and thus surprising a 
vote of confidence under the critical circumstances. 
There. W(!re c(;rtainly some presumptions in favour 
of this Insinuation. The emeutfi^ on the day of the 
passing of tin; bill, the 12th of Jinn;, was still 
gi'owling as near to the Assembly as it could get, 
on the Place do la Ooncordi;. Pistol-shots were 
fired upon a passing body of the national guards. 
Oin; was said to have b(;en directed at tin; person 
of General Clement Thomas, the ex-sergeant of 
dragoons, the friend and prohyr of the Executive 
Govemment. At the juncture, wln'.n the votes u])Oii 
tin; bill were still pending, and even tlu’catened to 
give a minority to tin; governnn'nt, Citizen Cl(;nnait 
Thomas rushed, with his usual theatrico-rcpublicau 
gesture, into the Assembly, with the report of tlic 
attack. Lamartine, who had made an adroit pause 
in the middh; of his speecli in favour of the govcni- 
mciit, as if in expectation, profited by the coup d>‘ 
theatre^ and sprang again to the tribune to alarm 
the Assembly, and to si^cuih; the })assing of the bill. 
And nn;n could not but think that the whole dra- 
matic scene was one of tliose tln;atrical tiicks, well 
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known to dramatists, political or otherwise, studied 
carefully to produce a desired effect. All circum- 
stances and all party mantxiuvres seem to combine 
to produce the convulsion of distracted and un- 
liappy Paris. 

Tlie (hmute^ however, still groAvled around. On 
the Place d('- la Concorde, the troops at last advanee.d 
u])on the nu'.nacing crowd ; the garden of the 
Tuilci’ics and the surrounding (piays were cleared. 
The people scoiircd away, like halves before the 
wind, into the ex-Rue Ivoyale. At its entrance the 
troops awhile remained statlouai’y ; then formed 
new crowds, with the cry of the moment, “ Vice 
N(i])oIcoh/ a la garde b(ynr<j<‘oisc ! " Presently 
came Ceneral Cavaignac, then mijiistcr of war, on 
foot, and placed himself in front of the line, a cigar 
in Ills mouth, with his usual (pilot and detennined 
air. A commissary of poll(“c was ordered to make 
the three notices to the mob, ordained by the new 
law, as (piickly as possible. Then stem Cavaignac 
ga( 0 himself the word of command — “ En avant d 
pas Je charge ! ” and down the street poured the 
national guards, the gardes mohiles^ and the 
dr agoons. The crowd again fled; but now not 
without bloodshed. A garde moldle Avas stabbed 
by a man of the people with a poniard, and fell. 
In a moment, some thirty or forty jieople were 
arrested, the curious spectators sharing the fate of 
tJie rioters. The Boulevards Averc scoured by the 
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cavahy. Tlic ■whole quarter of the city was occu- 
pied by the military and civic troops, as in the 
fatal days of J'^tibruary— for tlic republic had to 
defend itself (Kjainut itself^ as the monarchy 
in those days against the republic. Pictures 
of military occupation again cvcrywdicrc met the 
eye. Republican officers galloped hither and 
thither; and CJencral Clement Thomas, exas- 
perated by the murmuring expressions of mistrust 
arising continually from the bodies of the national 
guards, pranced about on his white horse, like a 
madman or a ranting actor on a provincial stagi' j 
flourished about his gold-laced hat ; and shouted, 
•with stentorian lungs, “ IVcc la lirjaih/iquc 
without exciting the. long-lost echo of entliusia.siii. 
fn a few days he was about to resign his command, 
at a critical juncture — either disgusted with his evi- 
dent unpopularity, or mnvilllng to serve at the 
head of the nnni whom his own conduct denounced. 
It Avas a juncture, when hi! dci larcd that he laiil 
down his command because, as he expressi'd 
it, alt was calm ; but Avhen, in truth, the vidcaiio 
threatened immediate eruption. And in this 
hurly-burly of riot and military movement the 
Avhole ipiarter of the city remained, until the. 
Assembly had broken up ; and the tumultuous iu- 
t(!rest of the day was trans[)orted to the customary 
spots of at the Porte tSt Denis and the 

Porte 8t Martin ; Avhile along the Boulevards 
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all the shops Averc afjaiii shut, and men expected 
to sec bavricadcs looming through the shades of 
the evening ; and the cries of “ Vice Napoleon / a 
Ims la (jar da. hoargc.oise ! a has V AssaanhUa Na f ion- 
ale, f" were shrieked more noisily than ever 5 and 
riot inercased, and cavalry charged, and national 
giuij’ds made prisoners, and the llonlevards teemed 
again, as was their nightly wont, with agglomera- 
tions of disputing and discussing crowds. And on 
the morrow again Avas the neighbourhood of the 
Assembly guarded by an anny ; and agaiti were 
the public places throngaal Avith rlote.rs ; and again 
Avas c.onfusion, disorder, and alarm in inen’s minds, 
and an utter mistrust of the government, and of 
all men and things, lint how ])aint again and 
again the same ever-recurring pietun^s, in this vast 
panorama of tumult presented by revoliitionaiy 
Paris ? 

At last there came a lull : the atneutas ceased for 
a day or tAVO 5 but it Avas only the lull t)f the 
elements before the outbreaking of the storm. 
Another mameuvre Avas to b(! tried. The immense 
monster banquet of fraternity, of the loAA'cr classes, 
still ojlcrcd chances of a more successfully united 
outbreak. An appearance of h'gality Avas cv'cn to 
be given to this meeting, tmder the circumstances 
of the laAv against rassamhJeinents. Leal on by the 
chiefs of the ultra clubs, a band of so-called oiivricrs 
Avaited upon the minister of the interior, to infonn 
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liim that this banquet was to be sliortly held, on a 
fixed day, in the forest of Vincennes, and tlms 
close by the walls of the prison of the conspirators 
of May. They were met, however, by the riiply of 
the minister, that no day for such a popular meeting 
could have b<!en better chosen, inasmuch as ho had 
appointed that very day for a grand review, on the 
same spot, of all the troops of I*aris, who would 
thus have an opportunity of frateniising with their 
“ brethren of the workshops.” The monster ban- 
quet was, cousc([uently, never held. Yes, it 
held : it was held in the streets of Paris ; and the 
people banqueted upon carnage and blood ! 

That pause was, indeed, only the lull before the 
storm. 
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CHAPTER XTT. 


THE OUTHREAKINT} OP THE TEMPEST. 


Prcpjirjitory to tlio outliroak — Preliminary pic.tiire.s — The workmen 
(le.^patclied out of Paris return — Scene at the I juxemliour^- -Pretext 
for revolt — The insurrection of the lied llepublic breaks out -Bar- 
ricades — Preparations for the defence of the capital — Strategic, or- 
ganisation of the army of the insurgeiit.s --Scenes of civil war on the 
Place do la Bastille — 'Pho attack and the defence — ^l^veiiing scenes 
upon the Boulevards — The second day of civil war in the cajiital — 
Th(' progress of the insurgents — The battle rages- -The Assembly in 
the crisis -State of .siege proclainuMl Cavaignac as militaiy dictator 

- 'I’lu! murder of the Archh i shop of Paris -'J'he third day — The com- 
bat still continues— Bombardment of the Place de la Bastille— Pinal 
routing of the insurgents— The pJirsiiit — 'I'lie results of the civil war 

Scene.s in the streets — Iluin and despair - 'i’he bright sun of Juno 

— Military scenes of a city in a state of siege — Ihiris a camp — Tho 

close of the battle within a city’s walls— Cavaignac and Lamoriciere — 
The funeral oftlio.se fallen in the cause of order — Last picture in tho 
f;eiies The end of thb lirst phasis of the Preiich llevolution of lIMb. 

Jr darkcHcd more and more. The Assembly 
felt hilt too deeply that a crisis was at hand, and 
that, me breath of the tempest blmv from the ateliers 
nafionaux. It again oecupied itself with measui’es 
for the reparation of these sinks ol idleness and sedi- 
tion, and, at the, same time, for the amelioration ot the 
eondition of the working classes. In the midst ot 
these anxieties for the safety of the capital, the tiuaii- 
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cial and comnicvcial state of the country grew more; 
and more gloomy, more and more near utter ruin. 
In many districts tlie population took up arms 
against the (!xaction of the additional tax of forty- 
five centimes, imposed hy the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The communists, under a false banner of 
philanthropy, j)i'eaehed more and more openly tlu; 
doctriiu's of iTsistauee hy revolt, in jinaiehing those; 
of the s[)oliation of property. Ilic moderates 
accused more and more the Executive Governmeint 
of attempting to maintain the original organisation 
of the national woi'kshops, in ord(;r to exert a sort 
of pressure upon the Assembly. 'J’he workmen 
formed an array of some; hundred thousand men: 
they were disaflected ; tliey daily shoAved their 
disposition to revolt. The Red Republic, in or out 
of the Assembly, pressed on mon; and more with 
public exciting declamation or secret inauoiuvjv. 
Well might the heart of all Ihiris faint with the 
expectant fear of terrible evil! It darkened mon^ 
and more ! The 22d of .June approached — th(; day 
of destiny ! 

Put before attempting to paint those last “ Pic- 
tures of Itcvolutlcmary Paris,” which closed the 
.sei’ics exhibited during the first pliasis of the 
revolution, there are othcr.s so intimately eoniKictcd 
with those already past, and Avith those still to 
come, that they cannot Avholiy be omitted — although, 
since they have not been taken “ from life,” they 
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may bo more liastily sketched off. IMctm-es have 
been alniady given of the disorderly ateliers nation- 
and of tin; large dingily-lighted clnh-room, 
with its dark trihnne, its frowning president and 
fuhnlnating seeretaries, witli tlndr acolytes, dressed 
in blue smocks, with blood-red scarfs and cravats ; 
its fiery orators, denouncing the hour(j(’ots to tins 
hatred of the working classes, and instilling divi- 
sion, rancour, battle to tin; death, between classes, 
with violent gesture and liaggard brow ; and its 
bi'iielies and galleries, filled with a fia’inenting 
crowd, that yells, and clainoui’s, and a])plands the 
sentiment of “ hatred and dcath”^ — not iminterest- 
ing, although heart-weary ijig e7?no'o-().s'c«<ro pictures, 
witli tlieir strong lights and dark shades — albeit, 
in their moral, as in their material aspect, the lights 
are few, the shades many, and dark to otter black- 
ness. Connected with the same suite of subjects, 
then, is the picture of the small room in the crooked 
streets of the Cite or the suburb, with a table sjiread 
Avith ]>apers and maps, around Avhich sit bearded, 
pale-facial men, sternly discussing plans, as may 
he si eu by the scanty lamp-light, that illumines 
these liaggard physiognomies — the room, in fact, 
of the conspirators of the lied Kcynibllc, or ot 
the revolutionary agents to be despatched through- 
out the country, and into other lands, to propa- 
gandise the doctrine of destruction to all that is. 
Connected with them, also, is the black sketch ot a 
von. 11. S 
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collar, in which are concealed arms and amimmi- 
tion — guns, pistols, lead, cartridges, barrels of 
powder - that have evidently fallen into the hands 
of subversive anarchist consjiirators, by means of 
the connivance, treachery, or at least culpable 
negligence of those placed in power by the sove- 
reign Assembly, and that have been conv(‘,ycd 
thither hidden in wood, in bal(!s, in sacks, amidst 
provisions. Conueeted also arc many other gloomy 
vignettes — that of the scribbler in the small room, 
writing with a sneer of bitterness upon his lip, and 
the stamp of overflowing bile on his pale face, with 
the red “ cap of liberty” also on his head, as If to 
inspire his brains with all the horrors of a past 
revolution, glancing’ now and then, for a hint, at 
the portraits of j\Iarat and liobesplerre which 
decorate his I’oom, and grasping, now and then, the 
pistols on the table by his side, as if to instil the 
smell of powder and the bn^ath of murder into the 
very lines he writes — and then that of the printing 
press, worked by the light of the dying candle — and 
then, ill the hazy morning, that of the newspaper- 
vender, swaggering down the boulevard, and 
screeching out, with hoarse voice, the “ True Ju - 
puhlicj' or the “ PeojilTs Tro'iid ” — and thin that 
of the deluded workman, who leans, after the morn- 
ing dram, against a post, and sucks in the revolu- 
tionary jioison of those jirints, more deadly and 
damning to his mind, and more fatal to his future 
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('xistcnco, tlian tlic di’ain is deleterious to his liealtli, 
and peruicious to Ids future life, and who thus prev 
parcs his iniiid for the bayonet and the gun-barrel, 
by which he nu'ans to destroy all those, detested, 
and, his paper tells him, detestable beings, who have 
toiled to possess any wealth, while he possesscis 
nothing. vVnd connected Avith all these are other 
skotehes also — that of the meeting, by night, of the 
man in offiia' with the discontented conspirator, in 
the Avell-appointed apartment, Avherc a hideous deed 
of treachery is to be plottcal — or of a similar group, 
und('r the. gas-lamp at the obscure street-corner on 
a drizzly night, Avhere a still wavering workman, 
who fears he is about to plunge into greater miscuy, 
and yet hopes the realisation of the promises made 
him, stands, as yet uncertain, to listen to the voice 
of the tempting instigator to rebellion. All these 
arc pictures oomieeted with the past ones of the 
national Avorkshops and the club-rooms, and also 
with those to come: they lead on to the last, in tlui 
dark serlc’s, irresistibly, inevitably. Dark indeed 
nnist be the pictures that close the gallery. How 
paint themV 

It is Thursday, the 22d of June. A government 
order, emanating from the Assembly, has declared, 
that, as a comnumcement of the puritication of the 
tilclicrs nntioiiaiix^ a fcAV thousands, inhabitants ot 
the provinces, slnmld be draughted out of Paris to 
other Avorks. These men have been provided Avith 
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money, and orders for food and lodging on their 
joiinioy, and liavc been escorted beyond the barrici’s 
of the eapital ; but tliore tbey bait, they murmur, 
they revolt : a body of tbcm determines on return- 
ing to pai'ley. In the afternoon tbey come down 
again tbrougb tin*, streets of Ibiris, and march 
upon the seat of the J'iXecutivc Goverinmint at tla; 
Palace of the Luxend)ourg. Marie receives some 
of the body, but, n'fusing to deal with a well-known 
insurgent of the l.^tb of IMay, who is their spokes- 
man, as the organ of the o})eratives, turns to the 
others with the words, “ You are not the slaves of 
this man — explain your own grievances:” be exhorts 
them not to allow tlicmsclves to be led into rebel- 
lion — assures them that the government is occu[)i<'d 
solely with measures for the amelioration of their 
condition. "^I bey withdraw, tbey rejoin their com- 
rades ; but it is to distort the words tbey have 
beard, and to declare that tlu^y bavcb(!eu all called 
‘‘ slaves.” The tumult is raised, the angry men 
yell forth the shout, “ Down Avitb Mai’ie ! down 
Avitb the Executive (jovernment ! down Avitb the 
Assembly !” d’be revolt bursts forth — the insnrna;- 
tion has comnumced. Hi(!y rush to the ebureb of 
Et Sulpice, and end(\‘ivour to force; the gates, in 
order to sound the tocsin of revolt, ^fbey pour 
down tlie streets and (piays of the Faubourg St 
Germain ; tbey buriy to the Faubourgs St Antoine 
and St Marccau, the quarters of the working classes, 
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tlic principal stages of riot and insurrection. They 
sing Noxs rrsteronn / nous restcrons ! — -wo will 
remain,” to the montonous chant of the popular 
cry c>f ‘‘ ])(‘s hiiiipioiisy ^hh(',y are hut the van- 
guard of conspiracy witli the banner of a fresh last 
2)r(‘i(;xt ; they give the signal of the outbreak of a 
loiig-eoncerted project, as they rush along. They 
rouse their comrades as they go. And now, rein- 
foreiMl, bodies of souk', thousands pour down upon 
the (piays near the Hotel de Villc, which, however, 
as the Prefecture de Police, is well guarded with 
jiiilitary ; and theuec^ ])our through tlui city to the 
Paubourg du Temple, and tbe neighbourhood of 
the Pastille, to form a junction with other insur- 
gents, all ready prepanjd to ris(! in arms. '^I’hey 
now betray their real charaetor ; the Ped banner is 
raised among them ; they call upon all people to 
rise with them for the liberation of their hero of the 
Peal Pe;pul)lic — Ihirbes, “the victim eef reactionary 
tyraimy” — from the fortress of Vincemne's. Ne)w 
the'.)' sueldeuly appear provided with muskets and 
bayonets. Fre)m the south-eastern e|uartcrs of the 
I'^uibourgs St .liicejucs and St Peirceau, to the 
Jiore.li-ceistern side of I’aris, as far as the (llos St 
lia/.are', a greeit part of the working population is 
in arms, einel cennpels their reluctant comrades to 
join their gathering army. The goverumemt takes 
measures for its defence ; the troops are calleel out, 
but at first the orders they receive arc wanting in 
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promptitude. '^Plie rapjyel is beaten also ; and now it 
swells into the tjenemU^ or gcnieral summons to arms 
of the national guards, in cases of danger to the 
country ; tlie drums ai’e broken by I'iotcrs ; collisions 
take place ; but soon, as the night comes on, all 
])ai’ties occupy posts of attack or defence. The east- 
ern ])art of Ihiris is in tlie bands of the insurgent 
“Jteds;” the more central and Avestern parts are 
still possessed by tb(( “ fricnids of order.” ^I'lu'y 
stand face to face. The civil war is J’cady to com- 
mence in the streets of a crowded capital, hh'.llow- 
citizens ai'c arrayed against fcllow-citl/.cns — n- 
publlc against repiddic! (Jonspiracy has Avorked 
its Avill ; it has pushed its deluded victims on to 
Insurrection. “ War to the death !” Is the cry 
between the Avorshippers of the ill-decked idol of 
fraternity ! And Avar to the, death is noAV to come. 

Paris, that has long sle|)t Avith but a troubled, 
fcAmrish sleep, noAV sleeps no more. It awakens 
from Its nightmare to a reality' of fearful alarm. 
It is the early' morning of Friday' the 2ikl. During 
the dusk of the night, the t(nTor-bringIng, crashing 
sounds, heard In the days of February, have again 
aj.)palled the quieter inhabitants of I’arls, as they' 
fall, far or near, upon tin; anxious ear. Heavy 
blows of axe and mattock have rung sharply upon 
the street pavement; paving-stones bavc fallen, 
thundering upon one another; heavy' timbers, 
carts, tumbrils, beams, furniture torn from houses, 
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have crashed, heap upon heap — barricadcis, in fact, 
have been formed by tlic insurgimts. They stretch 
througli. every street, in semicircle long and broad, 
from the lieights of tlie I’antlieon to the north- 
eastern cxtrijiuity of Paris : tliey arc disposed so 
that the insurgent army can push forward, in its 
expected triumph, upon the Hotel de Ville, and, 
when once its master, towards tlui National Assembly 
itsedf. Never was strategic, position blotter taken : 
wcll-expcricnccd men have beam employed to direct 
tbe defensive outworks, and the movements of a 
well-organised army : maps stolen from the public 
offices have been placiid in the hands of the insur- 
gents : treacheiy has been at work : there can bo 
no doubt that tlicse military maiujcuvres arcs the re- 
sult of pixicoiicidved arrangements of conspirators ; 
it is no spontamious outbreak of a berd of revolted 
workmen with whlcli Paris has to deal ; it is a 
declaration of civil war of tin*. Red Rc'public. Al- 
ready, during the dimness of the night, the Insur- 
gc'iits have, yelled with the assurance of their 
triumph, and Paris has looked forward to the 
horrors of a rule of bloodshed. Well might men’s 
Iioarts fall them with fear. Which side shall gain 
+he victory of blood in that civil war? The insur- 
gents are already forty thousand desperate men, 
well provided with arms and ammunition, and well 
intrenched: against them arc arranged a tumul- 
tuous and disunited sovereign Assembly — a govern- 
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incnt unpopular to all parties alike, with syrn- 
pathisexs for the insurgents in high places, and 
tixiaehery at work for them — a relaxed and discon- 
tented national guard — a hand of young troops in 
the (javde, mobile^ raw and inexperienced, and of 
wavering, or at least uidcnown disposition — a strong 
body of newly organised rcjnihlican guard, sus- 
pected of disaffection, not without cause-— and oidy 
ten thousand of tin; military force, unprepared, and 
ill-provided to meet the enemy on the street battle- 
iiedd, and as yet held back by their commander. On 
which side, them, will be the victory of blood ? Well 
may men’s hearts fail them for fear. And so dawns 
the morning of the 2od of June — a date of fatal 
augury, rcicalliug that of but four months goiie by. 

About the Place dc la Bastille is established the 
chief central stronghold of the insurgent army. 
Before it stretch the barricades far down the 
Boulevards: they all bristle with bayonets. Upon 
those mighty structnn^s of rain, prepared for the 
ruin of all social order, stand frantic men waving 
the red banner, and crying — “ I Vee la lu’piiblbiHa 
Dnnocraliifd’ ct Hociah! l Yce la lu'jtiihliqiui Rowjc.! 
ViceBarhes! Vice Lonis Bhinc! Mortii V Acsonhlec ! 
Morta la garde boargeoise f They extijiguish the 
torches, which they have flashed aloft, as tlic morning 
dawns. But the signal is given for the atta(;k. 
Along the Jjoulevai’ds come on the national guards, 
and at last the troops : they pour along its 
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tlioroiiglifares ; tlioy advaiuic on tlio barricades. 
Ferocious-looking men, already wearing the sem- 
blance of blood-smeared faces, with their red haiid- 
kercblcfs tied rouml their brows, give the word ; 
and a volbjy of muskc'try is poured against the 
assailants. Tint the troops coiiu! on : veterans of 
the army of Africa there are among the number, 
with tb(;ir bronzed faces — tin; troops of Cavaignae 
and Lamoriciere : they charge the harricaides — they 
mount — they fight hand-to-hand with the insurgents. 
The picture Is one of struggling men on heaps of 
ruins — the House closing with the uniform of the 
national guard — fury and hatred between felloAv- 
conntrymen upon each face — of masses of uniforms 
mounting th(i rough sides of the barricades — of 
tottering men falling hack with a last shout — of 
bodies stnr.vn or flung hither and thither — the 
Avhole enveloped in clouds of ever-gushing smoke, 
from deadly firearms. At length the insiu’gcnts fly 
I'rom their first outworks : tlu; advanced barricades 
a re tak(m : they retreat upon their stronghold before 
the Place d<5 la llastilh^. Thens all the houses 
around are filhal with insurgents, who fire from the 
windows upon the advancing troops : the inhabit- 
ants have been expelled from their dwellings by 
the ruffians, murdered, sometimes, Avhen they re- 
siskul. Each house is an insurgents’ fortress : whole 
families of the loAver classes work within at founding 
balls : Avomcii have taken the musket, and fire in- 
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(llsci’iminatoly ainoiig the assailants : ehildn'n fling’ 
down missiles, funiitin’e, chests of drawers, heavy 
beams, molten lead— all that can crush or destroy — ■ 
upon the lu'ads of the detested garde, hourgeoisv. 
The troops, however, still pour on: the young 
gardes luohdrs^ hoys reckless in their courage — more! 
reckh'ss as the smell of powder intoxicates th('ir 
young brains, and their heads swim at the sight of 
blood — do their duty well. They have decided for 
the cause of order : they tight against the men who 
wmuld have called themselves their brethren : thev 
arc to be hatisd henceforth with a deadly hate by 
the lied Tlepubl leans ; and during the days of 
coming combat, in all ]»arts of Paris, they will be 
torn limb from limb by the furious insurgents when 
captin'cd, hideously mutilated, decapitated by howl- 
ing, bloodthirsty women, who expose their heads 
on pikes, their mouths filled with pitch and tallow, 
and ilhuninatcd wdth lighted wicks, while men and 
women dance round in fearful orgie, shouting over 
“ i)c.s’ lanijdons I’’’’ They will be treacherously 
poisoned cv(!n by seeming friendly females, avIio 
circulate among their ranks, and deal out to them 
wine drugged with death. Put now on they pour, 
the gallant boys! and fight with uncxeeeded 
courage. The picture of smoky confusion and 
caniage grows wilder and wilder. But now the 
insurgent force prevails : the troops arc repulsed, 
although they have fought desperately. The in- 
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surf^cuts fortify tlicir position, and even laiig-li, and 
jest, and sing, as their wives and eliildren deal out 
provisions to rcfresli them — strang-e, scem^s tliosc ot 
family tenderness and care, amidst tlie blood of the 
batths-field ! Higher and higher grows the barri- 
eadc : more cart^<, more iron railings, more heaps 
of rubbish are flung upon it ; and the blood-red 
flag waves higher and higher still : and, with a spirit 
of defying humour, a board is stnek up with an iu- 
seriptloii, like that whieh, on the omnibuses of Paris, 
declare that they are full — “ Couiplet!’’' 

Now comes a thundering sound along the Tloule- 
vards, and the trampling of many horses’ feet, and 
the rattling of many wheels - cannon is Ixnng raj)id]y 
dragged along. It is directed against the barri- 
cades. A crash and a roar arises. The canuonad(i 
against the insurgents has begun. Timbers arc 
.smashed ; splinters fly on every side ; hou.ses totter 
around, and fall Avith heavy crashes, sending up 
clouds of thick dust to mingle with the clouds of 
the battle-smoke. And superintending from his 
horse, Avith dark broAv and compressed lips, sits 
(dcneral Cavaignac, as yet only minister of AA\ar; 
and he is accompanied by Lamartine, thus again 
courting popidarity from the friends of order, and 
I’icrre Buonaparte, and even Caussidiere, Avho seeks 
to turn aAvay suspicion of comiflicity from himself. 
Palls fly around them ; and the horse of Piena; 
Buonaparte staggers and falls. The cannon thun- 
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dors still; and Cavaignac, hoping to have suffi- 
cic'ntlj Intiinidati'.d tlic insurgents, shows a flag ot‘ 
truce, offers terms of compromise. Two hours arc* 
given to the insurgents to accept an amnesty for 
the past. Hnt no ! they know their force — they 
arc coTifidont in tlicir numbcr.s — their strene’tli, thev 
feel, inci cases hourly from all the faubourgs — their 
passions have gTowu fici’oer still with the fici’cc 
strife — they refuse. ^I'hey cm[)loy the time given 
thciu only to repair the breaches made by tin; 
cannonade in their defensive barricades : they found 
fresh balls at stoves pre])ar(!d, amidst their tempo- 
rary hospital for the woundcal and the dying, be- 
liind tli(^ barricades : they collect fresh missiles ; 
they seize all tluy can collect from the neighbonr- 
ing houses — zinc and copper, when their lead fails, 
to make jagged balls, and even nails and little 
stones to till their musket-barrels, and vitriol to 
pour dow]i upon their assailants. They prepai'c 
for the combat of another day, and yet anothei’. 

Meanwhile, throughout all the Avide range of the 
city occupied by the insurgents, the pictures are simi- 
lar. '^riie insnrgc'iits occupy churches, and hospitals, 
and baiTacks, Avhich they have stormiid and taken: 
sometimes they have been n'pulsed, to occu])y again 
their strongholds : they have made galleries from 
floor to floor of evacuated houses, by breaking party 
Avails, and have thus created long tcmjtorary for- 
tresses communicating with one another. Every- 
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where have been barrleadcs, and fighting, and 
carnage. Hundreds have fallen of the poor 
massacred boys of the garde mobile^ of national 
guards, of troops of the line. (Icncralshave falhui 
als(j, who liad earned many a victory on the battle- 
field, now to die by the hands of their own coun- 
trymen ; and young otfieei’s, full of hopes of future 
glory, cut shox't in their career in that drear battle 
of fellow-citizens. 

What pictures do all the streets bordering u]jon 
the scenes of combat present, as the evening of that 
fatal day begins to fall ! Hiers are borne along upon 
sad men’s shoulders, bearing the dying or the dead; 
and carts rumbhi heavily along filled with corpses 5 
and u])on straw, hastily littered down upon the 
pavements, lie the Avounded, attended by the doctor 
in his common black attirc', contrasting with the 
pure Avhite cap and pinners of the m'wr dc cliarite; 
and amidst the many uniforms, now smeared with 
lilood and blackened by smoke, move the long dark 
(b esses of the ministei’ing priests. And upon tin; 
lung vista of the Tloulevards Avhat pictures again ! 
Avhat strange contrasts ! 'filiere is a cessation of 
the combat for the time 5 and, from tbe scenes of 
carnaga;, and uproar, and smoke, come some of the 
herolc young soldiers of the day, the gardes tnobiles^ 
borne on the shoulders of their exnnrades, and 
Avaving aloft the fearful red banners, wrested Avitli 
valour from the hands of the insurgents on the 
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bamcndcs : and woirion, even in the midst of their 
terror and dismay, fling down flowers from the win- 
dows, upon tlie h(;ads of tliesc; young defenders of 
their country — tlie peifume of the flowers mingling 
wltli the scent of stifling powder smoke, and the 
rank tahit of blood. Tlie weary national guards are 
rctimn'ng also from the .scene of action. Tliose, 
who have any knowledge of others passing hy, stop 
them to fall upon the neck of a familiar face, and 
cinbi’ace it, in grateful thankfulness, that even a 
scarcely-known acquaintance is saved from the 
frightful carnag(' which has taken place. Andimm 
ask for their friends : some liave fallen ; others 
return not. 7 \nd at all the windows, and at all the 
doors, arc au’onised ftanale faces: and women rush 
forth into the public thoroughfare, to scream for 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, and follow those 
Avho, they think, can tell them of their fate, in fran- 
tic energy along the pavement. And others sit 
more calmly at doorways, and watch: they arc 
picking lint, in sad apprehension of the future, and 
arc silently moisteming, with their tears of agonising 
uncertainty, that work Avhiclqbut too soon, may he 
moistened with blood. How dark, and yet how 
stirring — how e.vciting, and yet how heart-rending 
are the scenes ! And they will be exhibited again 
another day, and yet another, along that great 
avenue — ay! and even along all the other thorough- 
fares of the capital. 
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The morning of the 24th of June dawns upon 
furtlier scenes of carnage. The insurgents remain 
im vanquished. In the Faubourg St ]\larcoau, 
around tiie Pantheon, which is taken by tlie insur- 
gents and retaken, and is everywhere shattered 
with balls, at the Hospital of the Tldtcl llicu, and 
advancing nearer ajid nearer upon the Hotel de 
Yille, battles the lied liepixblic ; at the Barrierc 
de Fontainbleau die poor General Urea and his 
aide-de-camp, treacherously murdered by tin; as- 
sailants, when dxiluded over a barricade, under the 
pretcnc(5 of a parley. Around the Qiuirtier St 
Antoine and the Place do la Bastille are still the chief 
stronghold and the principal battle-held. There 
tlie (janUis 'iiiohilcs in vain opp»)se the reckless 
energy of their young hot blood to tlie un- 
yielding defence of the insurgents ; there they arc 
hideously massacred, in ways unmentionable, by 
furies in the shape of women, more frantie in their 
intoxication of bloodshed than the men. There 
Amazons, with distorted faces and flying hair, Avho 
might have proved Jeannes d’Arc in another cause, 
tight and fall. There dies, also, at a later hour, 
(icmiral Duvivier, pierced by a ball, as he waves 
his feathered hat in the midst of a charge. All the 
north-eastern portions of Paris are occupied also 
by the Insurgents, who already hail the triumph ot 
th(! Ued Republic as secure. From all sides 
bands pour into the capital from the environs — 
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some few to aid tLc insurgcTitSj who are joined 
also by some disaffected battalions of tlie national 
guards, cliiefly of tin? legion of l^arbes, In the 
twelftli artmidisaeiiK-nty and from the disordendy 
outskirts of the city, and by a few deluded deserters 
of the fjarih molnle y by several of the suspected 
republican guard also, the tdiii'ea of Caussldlere and 
Sobrier — but most to join the cause of order. The 
poor volunteers from jMontmorency, tlu; idyllic 
cberry-paradise, advance boldly and gaily, singing 
that tbey have “ pretty cberry-stones to fling at 
the insurgents,” and are sw(‘.pt down, almost to a 
man, in the Faubourg Poissonniere. Eepresenta- 
tives of tli(‘ people, adorned AvItb the insignia of 
tricolor scarfs, mix also with the defenders of tlu; 
capital, or try to parley ; and s(:>me fall in tbeir 
courag('OUs energy, or in tbeir vain deed of mercy. 

Meanwbilc the National Assembly sits without 
relaxation in its ball, and luiars report after repoit, 
upon the pi'ogrcss of insurrection ; the distant firing 
and the explosions <»f tlic cannon thunder dully in 
tlu'ir eaj’s, and shake the building ; and nearei*, 
witbiii the hall itsidf, bursts out, ever and anon, 
amidst the groans of sympathy for tlii' fallen, and 
the apjdause for the heroic defenders of the country, 
the thunder of suspicion and reciaminatlou against 
the suspected representatives of the Monfaum’^ who 
still, in tlic midst of all, defy tbos(', the}'- term 
“ rmetionnaires^'' and defend what tbey call “ the 
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people’s cause.” And stem Cavaignac comes to 
tell them of their danger — in another liour the 
Ildtel de Villc may be taken by the insurgents — 
in two, pcrliaps, the Assembly itself surrounded. 
The Assembly then votes “Paris in a state of 
siege ; ” the cx(',cutivc powers arc invested in the 
hands of General Cavaignac alone ; the fallen 
executive government resigns, and finishes its weak 
and troubled career ; the ministers resign also ; a 
militaiy dictator wields all the power of the 
republic ; and thus, in semi-despotic military sway 
was the first phasis of the I'cpublic of “ Liberty, 
Lquality, and Fraternity” to^close, in the midst 
of constraint, and anarchy, and carnage among 
fellow-citizens. Vaunted republic ! this was a 
startling close to the first act of thy revolutionaiy 
drama ! 

Again, during that day, what pictures of the 
tragedy of civil war are eveiywherc exhibited ! 
P>nt how paint the monotonous scenes of bloodshed? 
^riierc is one, however, which may hereafter foim 
the subject of many an historical picture. Luring 
a brief relaxation of the combat, after the repulse 
of the troops under General IXivivicr, a small party 
is seen advancing upon the Place de la Bastille, 
preceded by a man en llousc^ waving a green 
branch, as a banner of tnice, aloft. At its head 
comes a fine old prelate, with his glittering cross 
around his neck : it is the archbisliop of Paris. His 
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fimi and honest face, his dark brow contrasting 
with his white hairs, are well known to all. He is 
accompanied by his priestly vicars, and a faithful 
old servant. lie comes to parley with the infuri- 
ated men ; ho comes on a message of Christian 
peace — to reconcile men’s insensate einnitics j he 
comes with true Christian spirit, to stay the frantic 
effusion of blood, lie knows the danger that he 
risks at the hands of men wlio have shown only 
treachery and remorseless cnielty. Home of his 
friends would turn him back upon liis mission ; but 
he advances, smiling with a placid but serious smile, 
and repeating to hifiiself the words, “ Bonus auteni 
jyastor dat vitam suam pro ovilnis suis." He extends 
his venerable arms, crying “ Mes amis^ mas amis P' 
But the tumult is still hideous around him 5 and 
the balls still fly. Threats, d(^ath-shots, are inter- 
changed with those who guard the way behind 
him. He advances still, over the rough stones of 
the barricades. For a moment the desperate men 
pause in their murderous work, to listen to him ; 
blithe entei’s upon his holy mission of peace in vain. 
iVt last he descends from the barricadii ; and then 
he staggers — falls into the arms of his servant : a 
ball from a window has picrccAl his sidi;. “ Trea- 
son ! treason !” is howled by his friends. The 
very insurgents tremble at the unholy deed of 
assassination which has been done. ^01110 throw 
down their arms : they rush to support him. He 
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is bomc along, first in the arms of confused and 
mingled men — insurgents and defenders of order 
mixing in one common cause — then upon a hastily- 
constructed litter. He lies in his episcopal robes ; 
his face is mild and calm, although he suffers pain ; 
his words are Avords of heavenly hope and of Chris- 
tian foi’givcncss, although he has been treacher- 
ously assassinated in his vain deed of Christian 
charity and peace. And all kneel down upon his 
passage with an irresistible impulse, and an uncon- 
trollable instinct of veneration ; and tears stream 
from the eyes of anned men, and tric;kle down tlnar 
beards; and insurgents, with fierce faces and 
gloomy brows, kneel to kiss his hand, tliat noAv 
groAvs colder and colder, as he is borne, a victim 
and a martyr, OA'cr the barricades of death ; and 
sobs of remorse and grief arc heard among the ruf- 
fianly and blood-stained mass of num Avho line his 
path. Is there, then, still a fetillng of generosity 
among the savages, avIio form the great herd of the 
city that boasts itself to be tlu; most civilised in the 
world V Is there, then, still a sentiment of religion 
among the mass in I’rance ? Or is this but the 
theatrical display of men, avIio live only in thea- 
trical emotions, and Avill act a part before the eyes 
of their felloAv-actors, be it even to the death V So 
it might almost be supposed : for uoav the dying 
prelate is carried by, first to an hospital, then to 
his oAvn episcopal palace, there to breathe his last 
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amidst the tears and^ prayers of men — a martyr ! 
He is gone — the moment for the display of emo- 
tions is past — it has departed with that form. 
Tlic musket is again on the slioulder of the insur- 
gent ; the sabre and the knife arc in the hand of 
women and cliildren ! Tlie scene is once again 
one of smoko, and carnage, and yells of execration, 
and blood ; and through that night again the 
capital still remains in that awful state. Cannon 
batter the barricades ; shells arc poured in among 
the ranks of the insurgents : the slaughter is teiTilic ; 
and yet tlie fighting remains unabated ! And the 
streets, now how drear ! — drearer than ever ! — for 
those who are not in arms arc forbidden to leave 
their houses; and tlie guards aiTcst all who strive 
to pass : martial law is proclaimed ; the city is in a 
state of siege. 

And Sunday the 25th dawns too ; and the day 
is bloodier and drearier still. In the F aubourg St 
Antoine and at the stronghold of the Place do la 
Bastille, the combat is chiefly continued. In the 
other south-eastern parts of the metropolis the 
insurgents have now given way; terms of surrender 
are again offered by General Lamoriciere to those 
who still defend the central faubourgs. They are 
again rejected Avltli haughty and reckless disdain. 
The banner, now inscribed with the words “ Pilhuie 
ct Inceiidie^" still floats threateningly aloft on the 
harricadc; cannon and mortars arc again brought up; 
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tlic last threat of the military commander is to he 
enforced. All tlie houses suri'ounding the Place 
de la Bastille will he battered down, to leave no 
overhanging fortress for the defence of the insur- 
gent force, combating below. The threat is exe- 
cuted : shots and shells fly fast among tlic insur- 
gent army ; while, in every direction, houses arc 
sapped, niines are sprung, explosions take place 
with deafening roar ; walls fall in clattering ruin ; 
buildings, fired by projectiles, burst into flames. 
Shrieks, groans, and cries of women and children, 
also, aix) heard even above the thundering roar ; 
mangled limbs fly in all directions. At last the 
Insurgents scour away ; tlic triumphant shout of 
the troojis announces that this, the greatest barri- 
cade, is finally won ; they pour /)vcr in pursuit. 
But in other streets also — in all the environs of the 
BarriiTc Bochcchouart — the scenes arc the same, 
the slaughter no less, '^niere, too, liouses are sprung 
into the air ; and again the insurgents fly. But 
they still congregate, as in a last defence, among 
the unfinished buildings and masses of stone of tlie 
(llos St Jjazarc ; there they still defend themselves, 
in spite of capitulations accepted by their allies 
elsewhere. But at last they are forced to fly 
again, after much slaughter of their pursuing 
adversaries. In that farther quarter of the capital 
are found inflammable materials, with which it 
was intended to fire Paris. The banner of “ Pit- 
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laga et Incendie''' was not to have been a mere vain 
threat. 

JVow the insurgents arc fully vanquished ; they 
scour along the oxitskirt plains of Paris. The 
people of the Red Republic fly, and leave traces of 
the colour of their ajxpalling banner in trails of 
blood. And soldiers and national guards arc 
running to the chase, and shooting down the 
hunted men, like rabbits in an aft’rightxjd warren. 
God have mercy on them all ! 

The insurrection is at an end. Thousands upon 
thousands have died at the barricades, or are still 
writhing beneath their wounds — thousands of citi- 
sicn-guards and soldiers ; thousands of insurgents 
also, but in lesser numbers. Hundreds, again, have 
been dragged away to prison. They arc crammed 
into every stronghold — beneath the galleries of the 
Louvre, beneath the terraces of the gardens of the 
Tuilcrics, in cellars of government offices — for the 
customary places of detention of criminals arc fidl 
to overflowing. But consternation is still in the 
city. The armed population, civic and militai'y — 
such as yet lives, is still on foot, and swarming every 
where. The streets are illuminated — partly as a 
precaution, partly in the satisfaction of the triumph ; 
incessantly through the night the sentinels cry, 
“ Garde d vmis !" — for musket-shots are occasionally 
still heard, and national guards, or boy gardes 
mofnlesj are still fired at and assassinated from 
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treacherous windows. Arrests arc taking place on 
every side ; the faubourgs are being searched : 
arms arc seized in such quantities, that again men 
murmur loudly against the treachery of tliosc in 
power. 'I’hc insurrection is at an end ; but after 
what a fearful struggle ! On whose souls shall the 
chief responslbrlity of the awful carnage rest ? W o 
to those vain, reckless men, who, disappointed at 
not having reached that power or that wealth they 
coveted, after the revolution of February, have 
chosen to urge to reb(dlion, to massacre, to pillage, 
those unhappy or deluded beings who have been 
suffering from misery, or who have been corrupted 
in idleness, and supported by funds Avrung from the 
impoverished shopkeeper and the ruined tradesman ! 
Wo to those— be they ultra-i’cpublicans, commu- 
nists, or socialists — Avho, in concert with miscreants 
and galley-slaves, have plunged a capital into 
bloodshed and despair for the attainment of their 
own interested ends! 

What arc the pictures now presented by unhappy 
revolutionary Paris V I’hc cannon no longer fills 
the streets with the smoke of the battle-field. 
Ruined houses compose a scene of hideous desolation 
in all the farther eastern parts of Paris. Ruuis 
and tottering walls arc there : churches bear the 
marks of destruction by the ball ; and, in some 
cases, sacrilegious blood smears their aisles. Af- 
frighted inhabitants begin to craAvl out of their 
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houses ; windows are reopened ; the curious even 
swarm to the late scenes of action. But, while 
there Is the air of relief from terror upon many a 
face, yet how sad an aspect of grief and con- 
sternation pervades every scene in the vast city ! 
The sun is shining brightly and hotly over the capi- 
tal — there Is a flood of light, and heavenly love and 
brightness, poured down upon the streets ; but it 
only calls up still more rcckingly to heaven the 
vapour of the blood, that goes up like an accusing 
spirit. IIow sadly, too, the clear summer air, and 
its broad cheering lights upon the wliitc houses and 
gilded balconies, conti’asts with the pale forms of the 
wearied and wounded men, who ci*awl about ; and 
with the weeping women, who sit beneath the porch- 
ways; and with coffins Incessantly borne along — not 
one, or two, or three, but twenty or thirty each 
hour; and with the crape upon the arms of the 
men in uniform*, or upon the hats of the citizens ; 
and with the convulsed fac(;s of the wounded and 
dying, who lie upon their soft beds In the richly- 
furnished apartment, or on the pallets of the hos- 
pital — as the sun thus shines into their windows ! 
Bright as is the day of June, never was sadder 
scene witnessed in any capital : civil war has never 
raged more furiously within a city’s walls, since 
men conglomerated together in cities for mutual 
advantage and protection. IIoav many hearts have 
ached ! how many tears have been shed ! IIow 
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many wives are widows! how many children father- 
less 1 how many affianced girls, with fondly-beating 
hearts, will see the face of him they loved in life no 
more! 0 splendid svin of June! what a mockery 
thou seemest in these last dark pictures of revolu- 
tionary Paris ! 

But the sun is shining still ; and the little birds 
are twittering merrily on the house-tops ; and the 
caged canaries chirp at windows ; and perchance 
there is the merry laugh of children : all these 
tilings heed not the despair and desolation of the 
city. It is shining still into huge clmrclies, where 
thick masses of straw are littered down, and the 
wounded lie in hundreds to overflowing; into 
courts, where again is scattered straw, and again 
groan wounded and dying ; upon street-side pave- 
ments, where again are strewn the sad beds of 
these victims of contention, excited by the most 
frantic of delusions ; and through narrow windows, 
iuto prison vaults and palace cellars, where are 
crowded together the masses of prisoners, who for 
the most regret not the part they have played in 
the scenes of blood, and sit gloomily upon the 
damp stone, brooding over schemes of vengeance 
upon the ever-detested hourgeois^ should they escape, 
and the Red Republic be triumphant ! It is shining 
still ; and, everywhere it shines, it smiles upon 
misery, it seems to mock the doomed unhappy 
city! 
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And there are other pietures, also, hefitting the 
state of siege under which Paris is declared to be, 
and under the eomraand of the militaiy autocrat 
into whose hands the salvation of the countiy and 
the capital, from utter anarchy, has been given. 
Scenes of marching men, and torrents of bayonets 
coming down th(( broad boulevards, and sentinels at 
street corners, and patrols, and military manoeuvres, 
and galloping dragoons, and drums beaten from 
daybreak until late into the night, are nothing new 
in the “ Pictures of llevolutionary Paris : ” such 
have been painted again and again during the four 
disastrous months of the first jdiasis of the revolu- 
tion. But Paris has gone further now : it repre- 
sents, in all parts, and no longer in any one 
quarter, one vast camp. Along th<j great vista of 
the boulevards arc whole regiments bivouacking; 
the horses of the cavahy arc stabled upon straw 
along the pavements, or ai'ound the triumphal 
arches ; anus are piled together at street corners : 
some sleep upon the straw, while others watch as 
if in battle-array. The shops arc; still shut, although 
pale faces look from windows ; and the grateful 
inhabitants shower down blessings upon the heads 
of those who have saved the terrified peo})le from 
the horrors of the Bed Republic, the pillage, and 
the guillotine ; and ladies bring out food and wino 
from the houses; and none think that they can 
fmd words enough to express their gi’atitudc, and 
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praise the heroism of their defenders. Alas ! those 
who fought in that evil, desperate cause, showed 
equal heroism, equal courage, more reckless rage ! 
How strange is this picture, sketched in tlic streets 
of a capital ! It is the closing scene of a battle- 
field of unexampled carnage, amidst a peaceful 
population — the soldier and the tenderly-nurtured 
lady placed side by side amidst the wounded and 
the . weary — the mouraing of the bereaved family 
upon the same spot with the first emotion of vic- 
tory ! Since the agitated and distiu'bed city of 
Paris has existed, it has witnessed many wild and 
strange scones in its bloody and tormented history, 
but none perhaps more glaring, in their strange 
contrasts, than these. All over Paris, the pictures 
arc similar. In the Place dc la Concorde is again 
a camp, again piled arms and cannon, and littered 
beds of straw, and cooking-fires, and groups of 
men in uniform, in all the various attitudes of the 
camp and the battle-field; and in the glittering 
Champs Elysecs arc tents and temporary stabling, 
and hoi’ses and assembled troops ; and bejaeatli the 
fine trees of the garden of the Tuilcries are gi’ouped, 
in similar fashion, battalions of the national guards 
of the departments, who have hurried up to the 
defimee of Paris, and who bivouac, night as well 
as day, beneath the summer sky, in the once royal 
gardens. These pictures are, strange and most 
picturesque, and might be pleasant ones, could tho 
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heart forget its terror and its grief — could the 
sight of the uniforms, the muskets, and tlic bayonets, 
be severed from tlie sorrow and the despair, the 
bloodshed and the crime. In all these pictures, 
Paris has lost its aspect of old to become a fortress 
and a camp. The civil dress is rarely visible ; the 
uniform is on almost every back. The carriage 
and the public vehicle are rare in the pictures : the 
dashing otFiccr on horseback, the mounted ord- 
nance, the galloping squadron, take their place. 
Now rides by a spare man, with a small military 
waist, a long thin bronzed face, a thick mustache, 
and tufted beard, and dark, somewhat heavy eyes, 
gleaming forth from under a calm but stern brow : 
he is at the head of a brilliant staff : it is General 
Cavalgnac, the military commander of the hour — 
the dictator into whose hands the Naiional Assem- 
bly of France has, in this crisis, confided its 
destinies. Although, when he removes his plumed 
hat, he exhibits a head partially bald, yet his 
general air is that of a man in the full vigour of 
his best years, in the full active use of his lithy 
form. At the liead of another group rides by 
another yoimger man of military command. ITis 
face is fuller and handsomer; his thick mustache 
gives him a rmigh bold look, that docs not, however, 
detract from liis pr(*possessing appearance. This 
is young General Laraoricihre, who has done such 
gallant deeds in these days of battle — whose horse 
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lias been killed under bim. lie is to be minister 
of war. These generals, who have won their rank 
upon the plains of Africa, arc at this moment 
the military rulers of the destinies of France, which 
a few days have again deranged so rapidly. Caesar 
and Anthony are in presence. How long will they 
rule the country hand-in-hand ? 

There is a last picture still to be painted in the 
dark scries. I’romincnt in it figure the black 
monster hearse, containing the bodies of those who 
have fallen in the cause of order — the black-behung 
altar on that Place which has now lost its name of 
“ Concord ” to take the more suitable one of 
“ Hevolution” — tlic catafalk — the gigantic burning 
candedabras — the black-caparisoned horses that 
drag the funeral car — the black-drapcricd columns 
of the Madelebie — the bodies of the state in mourn- 
ing attire— the long procession — the sprinkled 
clouds of burning Incense from the waved censers 
— and the weeping widows, and weeping orphan 
children. Such a picture of mocking pomp in 
desolate sorrow closes the long series Avhlch revolu- 
tionary Paris has supplied during the first phasis of 
its revolution of 1848. The curtain has fallen at 
the end of the first act of the revolutionary drama, 
upon a tableau befitting the dark scenes which have 
been so fearfully enacted in it. It is hut the first 
act — the first phasis; and what the future hand of 
fate has still to trace thereafter— those pictures of 
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a revolutionary city’s history, so intimately con- 
nected with a country’s destiny — belongs not to this 
picture-book. Those that have here been sketched 
form a suite, as natural in their course, as fatally 
inevitable, as any suite of pictures in which the 
satirising artist painted the natural course of a whole 
life — of a rake’s or a liarlot’s progress. From the 
revolutionary overthrow, the excitement of the 
people’s passions, the fallacious promises, and tlui 
foolish or culpable! designs that occasioned the 
cstablishnicnt of those nurseries of discontent, dis- 
order, and conspiracy — the ateliers nationaux — the 
steps through the club-room, the furious jounial- 
ist’s office, the rendezvous of the conspirators, to 
the sedition, tlic insurrection, the carnage — the civil 
war, the terror, and the mourning catafalk have 
followed, as they could not but folloAV. 

A few words to tell the cud of tlic first phasis of 
the rcvolutiou. Cavaignac resigns his military 
dictatorship, to bo appointed j)rcsident of the coun- 
cil, and to appoint, in turn, a ministry of somewhat 
more moderate! principles. The K(!actlon, say the 
disappointed ultras, has triumjdicd. The Assembly 
continues its tumultuous course, framing a brittle 
constitution amidst disorder, mistrust, and the colli- 
sion of parties splitting into countless fractions. Sus- 
picion of complicity in the insurrectionary scheuK's, 
against some of those lately in power, rankles in 
men’s hearts. The clubs arc placed under a rcstrio- 
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tive law, but to dare and defy the restriction only 
too openly. The anarchist journals arc suppressed 
for the time, and othci’s, seemingly innocent, also ; 
the press is more confined than over in the free 
expression of liberty of opinion. All this is just 
and salutary : but what has the republic gained ? 
It has waded through scenes of disorder, and terror, 
and blood, to arrive at a still greater suppression of 
that liberty for which it. pretended to combat. 
Where is its vaunted cry ? Liberty — where? 
Equality — where? Fraternity — wluire? The lied 
Ecpublic still fiu'ments ; the disaffection increases ; 
Reaction becomes veal 5 while terror finds thus a 
cause to support its claims in defence of the re- 
public. And such is the end of the first pliasis of 
the vaunted French revolution of 1848. 


THE END. 













